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By Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, 
T'urRTY years ago there was scarcely an Ameri- | Our art was then to a great degree an isolated—a 
ean painter who could be judged without insist- | provincial—development with somewhat arbitrary 
ent emphasis upon the fact of his nationality. | standards of its own. We were proud of our 
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painters, and of what we considered their success, 
especially in landscape work; yet in estimating 
their ability we appealed to little except Ameri- 
can competition and American approval. But of 
late years our art has fallen into line with that of 
other countries. It is now an integral part of 
the world’s art, and must be judged by the same 
tests that we apply to the products of European 


the neces- 


brushes.- Our painters now believe in 
sitv for thorough training, and realize that it 
must, as vet, be obtained abroad. Mingling as 


students with the cosmopolitan throngs of Pari- 


Lippe th 


ey make ti 


Ss artists on the cosmopolitan Walls 


and the Roval Academy, and many of them r 


things and in the same mood as their native-b 


rivals, and depending for success woon the suf 
frages of the same public. Even when they re- 
turn to Am« rica, even when the become most 
characteristically Americ: in feeling and in 
choice of subject-matter, foreign standards ar 
still in their mind, and they would scorn to win 
approval by such tests as satisfied the a m of 
their predecessors. 

Mr. Bridgman may well stand as typical of this 
newer development of Americ art. He was 
among the first of our painters to study abroad, 
and there is none who now make iis home 
abroad who is more widely known or more thor- 
oughly identified with t artistie life of Paris. 
Moreover, his work shows with exceptional clear- 
hess the effeet of cosmopolitan influence None 
could be less experimental, less provin inl. No 


one could have produced it who was self-taugh 


or who lacked a power which comes only through 
wide acquaintance with the work of others—th 
power to judge one’s own gifts correctly.and to 


turn one’s hand to the work which fits it best. 
As an artist he is not very individual in mood or 
in workmanship, but he is extremely well trained, 
well informed, scholarly and accomplisheg. Ie 
knows exactly what he wants to « 


how to doit. There is none of that ** wild West- 


t 


rn flavor” about it whi hara ized some of 
th tenta ve art of « eo | 0 a a] n 
that 1 s lounded ¢ ~ tra 10 ha 
its creator travels in th otsteps of g jons 
f trained and competent predecesso Yet it is 
not a Copy ot the art of other men. It i linply 
the excellent work of a man who has studied in 
the best modern school, and who paints « 

ling and with such a& manner as might b d 
veloped by a modern artist in any possible land. 
There is some contemporary American work of 
which this could not b 1. Some of our 


younger painters are d stinctively American, al- 


though in a different sense from their forerun- 


ners of thirty years ago. They are American in | 


the themes they paint and in the mood in which 
they paint them. But in so far as this is true 
they may be said to typify the future rather than 
the present. Some day, when our artists can be 
trained at home, and when our public is so well 
educated that it will fully appreciate native prod- 
ucts without waiting for foreign indorsement, 
all our art may be thus distinctively American, 
and a cosmopolite like Mr. Bridgman may seem 
an exception. But just now it is the cosmopolite 
who is typical, the thorough-paced American who 
is exceptional. » And no one, [ repeat, is more 
typical than Mr. Bridgman, alike in tho way he 
has trained his powers and in the Way he exer- 
cises them. Of course, we long for the time J 
have predicted. Of course, our art will never 
completely deserve the name until it is national 
as well as accomplished ; until, while able to com- 
pete in the world’s mart, it will supply an article 
that no foreign competitor can supply. Not 
when Greek artists trod in a semi-Egyptian, semi- 
Asiatic path, not when Italian artists fed upon 
Byzantine precedents, not when Dutch painters 
tried to paint like Italians or when Frenchmen 
painted in a pseudo-classic mood, did the true 
enius of the nation reveal itself, was its true 
work done, or its true place in the estimation of 
posterity achieved. When the Greek became 
typically Greek and the Italian typically Italian, 
when the Dutchman painted the life of Holland 
from the stand-point of local taste, and when the 
Frenchman discovered how to paint his own land- 
scapes in his own way, then the art of the nation 
was born and its true powers unfolded, But, in 
the interim, those vears of study which bore fruit 
in imitative effort were not wasted. No art has 
ever develop d in isolation. Each artistie era has 
stood upon a former one, and been nourished by 
soil which other nations had prepared. So it 
must be with us. Therefore we may rejoice in 
our abandonment of provincial standards and in- 
dependent efforts, in our new impulse to study 
vhere the best teaching can be had and to paint 
as the best living painters do; and while waiting 
for a generation which shall be thoroughly ac- 

mpli hed and at the same time thoroughly ni- 
ial, we should be glad of one which is so 
largely cosmopolitan. It is a happy thing—a 
proof of progress and a prophecy of still greater 
progress that it now seems natural that an 
American should paint so well as Mr. Bridgman. 
Thirty years ago he would have deen a striking 
exception ; to-day he is merely a conspicuous 
type, 

Frederic Arthur Bridgman was born of New 
England parents, at ‘Tuskegee, Ala., on the 10th 
of November, 1847. His father, a physician, died 
when the boy was only three years old. He says 
himself that at five he resolved to become an art- 
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ist, and on such testimony one is more than will- 
ing to accept so interesting a fact. If I remem- 
ber rightly, it was he who told me that when, as a 
child, he could not get paper and colors, he would 
compose little actual landscapes on the ground 
with pebbles for rocks and twigs for trees. ‘To 
our ears this sounds like a very infantile attempt 
at art; but the Japanese, using little ‘living 
plants instead of twigs, thus produce tiny land- 
scapes, representative of large ones, in a most 
interesting and truly artistic fashion. 

At sixteen, young Bridgman entered the em- 
ploy of the American Bank-note Company, in 
New York, and learned to engrave on steel, 
chiefly heads and vignettes. At this labor—which 
doubtless had good effect in training eye and 
hand—he continued two years, going in 1866 to 
study in Paris. Between this date and 1871 he 
spent much time under Gérdme at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, and still more time in Brittany with 
Robert Wylie, a promising American painter, who 
died young, and one of whose pictures may be 
seen at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. During 
the Franco-Prussian War and the Commune, Mr. 
Bridgman remained in Brittany. 
years of hard work that perfected the accom- 
If there 
were space in such a notice as this, I might quote, 
on the authority of his fellow-students, many an- 
ecdotes of his extraordinary perseverance, his un- 
wearied application—of the indomitable resolve 
to paint, and to do nothing but paint, which won 
the especial notice of his teachers and the half- 
resentful envy of less phenomenal companions. 
If his work now looks as though it had been 
‘‘ easily done,” it is simply because he took a long 
time and infinite pains to learn how to do it. 

The Summer of 1872 Mr. Bridgman spent in 
the Pyrenees, and the sueceeding Winter in Al- 
giers. ‘The next Summer saw the Pyrenees again, 
with a subsequent migration to Cairo, and a Win- 
ter on the Nile, more than three months being 
spent on a dahabeah, which carried the artist as 
far south as the second cataract. Knowing the 
diligence of his student years, one might well 
there were not a multitude of 
clever studies to prove it, that traveling did not 
mean idleness to Mr. Bridgman, and did not 


These were the 


plished instrument he now possesses. 


believe, even if 


mean the mere imbibing of new ideas of form 
and color. No less than the years spent at the 
Beaux Arts, or with the student colony in Brit- 
tany, these years of wandering meant steady work 
and Mr. Bridgman has of late passed 
most of-his time in Paris, which he has adopted 
as his permanent home; but Summers have been 
spent in the north of France, and Winters in 
Algiers, and short flights to other countries are 
indicated by a number of his minor studies. He 
has been a steady contributor to the Paris Salon 


progress, 


! 


from as early a time as 1868. His first decided 
success was won, in 1870, by the “ Cireus in the 
Provinces.” In 1877 he obtained a medal. The 
Universal Exhibition of 1878 brought him a gold 
medal and the ribbon of the Legion of Honor, 
while at the one which was held last Summer he 
received another medal. 

Nine years ago the New York public was ena- 
bled to make a very thorough study of Mr. Bridg- 
man’s work, and ‘to understand the grounds upon 
which his Parisian reputation rested. After send+ 
ing home occasional pictures from year to year, 
since the clever though immature “ Cireus” first 
spoke his name, Mr. Bridgman opened, in the 
month of February, 1881, at an art-gallery on 
Twenty-third Street, a special exhibition which 
was the most noteworthy that had yet been held 
by a young American artist for the display of his 
own creations. Enough important pictures had 
been gathered, largely through the kind co-opera- 
tion of New York owners, to seem firirly repre- 
sentative even in the painter’s own eyes, although 
a huge book of photographs bore witness to the 
number and variety of those which he had lefs 
Moreover, to the delight of all - 
who could appreciate “art in undress ”—- who were 


across the sea. 


interested in the processes of painting and in an 
artist’s method of study and way of collecting 
materials — the elaborate canvases were supple- 
mented by about three hundred studies in oil, of 
many kinds and many degrees of completeness. 
In spite of the incontestable excellences of the 
large pictures in this collection, it may be con- 
fessed at the outset that the studies and sketches 
were the most delightful works. They revealed 
an entirely new side of Mr. Bridgman’s talent. 
Even critics who had most carefully studied all 
the pictures he had previously sent us, and who 


| felt quite sure that they had thus formed a just 
‘estimate of his ability, wereorced by the first 
| glance at the studies to reconsider the whole mat 


ter and remake their estimate. I shall return to 
them in a moment, speaking first of the most fe 
mous pictures as those usually esteemed the most 
** important.” 

Among these were a number that are probably 
familiar to my readers, like the early “ Circus,” 
the ** Funeral of a Mummy,” the ‘‘ Pastime of 
an Assyrian King,” the “ Allah, Achbar!” the 
“ Arab Women Weaving,” the ** Tents of the No 
mads, Biskra,” and the ‘* Women Drawing Water 
from the Nile.” * A wood-eut of the “‘ Women 
Drawing Water” is among our present illustra 
tions, 

All of these, I need hardly say, were excellent 








* Another picture of this class is the ‘* Procession of the 
Bull Apis,” now owned by the Corcoran Gallery in Wash 


ington, which was once exhibited in New York, thoug 


not with the collection of 1581. 
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longed for a little 
more freedom, vigor, 
brealth, spontaneity 
and _ personality—a 
little more of the 
painter, specifically 
so-called, to leaven 
the calm accomplish- 
ment of the skilled 
craftsman and the 
learned antiquary. 
These canvases, nat- 
urally, were not all 
on a level in all 
points. In composi- 
tion as in color, I 
think the ‘ Assyrian 
King’’ and the 
**Women Weaving” 











WAITING FOR THE CAID, 


pictures in their way. But it was, I think, a way 
that did not excite enthusiasm in the observer, 
or reveal any strong individuality on the part of 
the painter. Well conceived, well arranged, beau- 
tifully drawn, agreeably colored and interesting 
in their subjects, we were inclined to quarrel with 
ourselves that we were not more vividly impressed 
by them—that, in spite of all admiration for the 
artist’s learning and skill, we felt him a little too 
deliberate, too cool and careful and self-contained. 
There were no definite faults of commission, but 
faults of omission made themselves felt. We 











were the weakest, 
although the woman 
and child to the left 
of the latter picture were beautifully rendered. 
The ‘* Funeral” was admirably composed, and 
no less delightful for its quiet color. The large 
figure called ** Allah, Achbar !”’—a Mohammedan 
at prayer—was a remarkable piece of painting, 
the lighting being as well managed as the render- 
ing of textures. No large work of Mr. Bridg- 
man’s that I since have seen—certainly no inte- 
rior—is better than this. Yet, the “‘Tents at 
Biskra”’ was perhaps more charming, surpassing 
all the others in atmospheric truth and beauty. 

Looking away from these large Salon pictures, 


f 








TRACKING ON THE NILE. 
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one saw certain smaller works of a wholly differ- | 


ent kind and quality. Prominent among them 
were some genre pictures of Oriental subjects, 
which I may characterize most distinctly, per- 
haps, by saying that they suggested comparisons 
with Mr. Bridgman’s master, Gér6me—compari- 
sons that were by no means always to the Amer- 
ican’s disadvantage. The admirable drawing, the 
clever render- 
ing of certain 
textures, the 
bits of bril- 
liant color, 
fine in them- 
selves, but not 
harmonized 
with the hand 
of a master- 
colorist, the 
delicate but 
hard elabora- 
tion of the 
touch, the 
ivory-like 
look of the 
flesh—all 
these elements 
of Gérédme’s 
art were very 
often present. 
But in other 
examples the 
color was 
finer than Gé- 
rOme’s is apt 
to be, the han- 
dling broader, 
the technical 
sentiment, if 
I may use the 
phrase, more 
painter - like. 
And when Mr. 
Bridgman 
had gone out- 
of-doors he 
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had usually 
done better 
still, A con- 


spicuous proof of this appeared in some of the 
gay court-yard scenes with white walls and mass- 
ive doors, splendid horses and brilliant retainers. 
Here the light and freshness and color were some- 
times quite delightful. 

Where Mr. Bridgman seemed weaker than 
Géréme was upon the side of dramatic expressive- 
ness and force. Gérdme is always dramatic, 
though sometimes a bit theatrical therewith. He 
is a master of facial expression, and his figures 


| mention only the most familiar names. 








are almost always animated by palpable inten- 
tions and distinct emotions. Mr. Bridgman’s fig- 
ures were life-like and natural, but not always 
living and individual. For example, he did not 
catch the vivid, half-fascinating, half-repulsive 
physiognomy of the East as it has been caught by 
his master, and by Fortuny and Fromentin—to 
His 
dainty Ori- 
ental beauties, 
especially, 
struck 
rather as 
clever imita- 
tions of the 
real thing 
than as tran- 
scripts from 
reality. Now, 
I am well 
aware that a 
picture need 
by no means 
be an actual 
record of 
things actu- 
ally seen and 
studied, and 
then and there 
recorded ; but 
it should in- 
stantly im- 
press us as 
though it had 
been. Many 
of the most 
perfect land- 
scapes in the 
world have 
been painted 
in the studio 
— doubtless 
by far the 
greatest num- 
ber ef them. 
But they do 
not look as 
though they 


one 


had been. 
They have no appearance of things planned and 
carefully thought out from various sketches and 


memories. When a picture does look thus it 
leaves us cold—and such, I think, was the case 
with some of Mr. Bridgman’s, in spite of their 
invariable cleverness and their frequent beauty. 

Mr. Bridgman can hardly be called a colorist 
of the highest rank—an artist able to create a 
splendid, personal scheme of color and to use it 
with masterly success. But this exhibition of 
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1881 showed that he had made steady progress 


the * Cireus ” 
date 


blackish 


toward coloristic excellence. In 


there were very erude passages. Next in 


came a number of interiors of rather 


tone. This blackness had entirely disappeared, 


however, from the more recent works, and in 
some of them the color was very charming, whil 
in others it was very bold and effective without 
being so truly good. hh quiet, delicate scale 
of the “* Funeral” and the “*‘ Tents of the No- 
mads ” every one must have taken pleasure. In 
the ‘* Waiting for the Caid ” (one of the bril- 
liant court - yard scenes), and the ‘* Conversa- 
tion, Cairo Bazaar,” there was more depth and 


But 
tempted tasks which might have puzzled For- 


brillianey. at times Mr. Bridgman had at- 
tuny, and had attempted them not as a bold 
but in the most studied and elab- 
Under the brightest light he 
had given the most intense colors in the greatest 


wnproverisatore, 


orate of ways 


variety, shunning no diffieult juxtapositions, and 
Bits of 
such vivid, tile-like coloring Géréme uses on oc- 
and with the best but Mr. 
Bridgman had used them still more ambitiously. 


neither lowering nor diluting the tone. 


casion, not 


Success ; 


Pinks and yellows, brightest blues and greens, 
salmon tints and those which are scarlet, with a 


hint of yellow, were mingled like mosaics in the 


many small figures and the profuse decorations of 
the harem scenes. Even where the general effect 
was inharmonious, however, some bits of color 


delightful when considered in them- 


rather than with 


were otten 


selves reference to their 


com- 
bined effect. Dut to say this is not to speak of a 
master-colorist 

Yet, here and there on the crowded walls were 
other kinds, which 


artist’s talent ina more favorable light. 


pictures of still showed the 


Picking 


», there was an ever-fresh sur- 


y on 


them out one.| 
prise hi 


I 


at his brealth of sympathy and wide range 
l'irst I may name a lovely ‘‘After 


Normandy,” deep and glowing in 


In expression. 

Sunset, Coast of 
tone, fine in its simple lines of sea and shore, and 
Here was no overstudious 


Very 


admirable in qua 


ItV. 
elaboration. ho overplacid self-possession. 


Study Head ” with auburn 
Nude Study,” both here reproduced, 


charming, too, was a ** 
hair, and a ** 


} 


charming in color and in textures. Ag 


iin, there 
little 


] 
eciever 


Was a portrait head of Mr. Bridgman’s 
daughter which ¥ 


in character, though not so rich in color. 


a8 broadly handled and 
It was 
fin- 
heads. Then there 


directly opposed in treatment to the smooth 


ish of many of the Oriental 
was a delightful *‘ Barn-yard in Normandy,” sim- 
ple in the extreme except in its wonderfully well- 
A little canvas 


called “The Mishap,” showing an old-fashioned 


met problems of shifting light. 


red traveling-coach tipping into a ditch, was done 
in a way that was paralleled in no other canvas, 


of last-century work. 
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It was very daintily handled, the touches of white 


in the lights giving it somewhat the air of a bit 


Was this from the same 
h, one could not help exclaiming, which had 
painted the anxiously finished sultanas and danc- 
gain, the deep and palpitating 


} 


brus 
ing-girls and, again 
* After 
name all the pictures that asked for individual 
I must be 


Sunset ” ? It is impossible here even to 
content to mention some at- 
tractive 
them is included in these illustrations), and then 
ass to a hasty consideration of the studies which 
illed out the list. 

These, as I have said, were the most delightful 
things of all. Here were in abundance the very 
qualities we had sometimes missed from the pict- 
Here were vivid impressions of actual 
things most vividly recorded. Here was feeling 
for tone, for harmony in color, for contrast of 
light and dark, and for atmospheric facts. Here 
were breadth and rapidity of touch, and strong, 
Here was a frank enthusiasm 
that showed the artist had been “ taken off his 
feet” while he painted, and that took us off ow 
feet as we looked. These studies were evidently 
the outcome of artistic sensitiveness and a delight 
in painting for painting’s sake. They had not 
undertaken with a student’s view to 
self-improvement, or a mere scientific desire to 


sketches for decorative panels (one of 


} 
i 


ures. 


impressive effects. 


been mere 
tabulate facts, or a merely conscientious wish to 
collect material for future use. They had been 
born of a painter’s desire to express for his own 
delight the thing he saw—to fix forever the fleet- 
ing aspect that had charmed him. 
everything among these delightful memoranda— 
landscapes in profusion, both African and Euro- 
pean, architectural motives from many countries, 


There was 


and animals of many sorts—lions and camels, goats 
and kittens and donkeys, and the most enchant- 
There were portraits of civilized 
babies with their nurses, and of uncivilized babies 
huddled in little groups. There 
study heads in abundance, and, in a word, all 
ble things, from the records of long-mum- 
Egyptian life to a dashing ‘‘ impression- 
istic ’ sketch of the “Gare St. 


locomotive wreathed in smoke. 


ing horses. 


forlorn were 
painta 
mied 
Lazare,” with a 
Who could Say 
in presence of this last that steam and its belong- 
not artistically valuable ? And who, that 
ridgman was a cold or an unspontaneous 


ings a 
Mr. |] 


painter ? 


Nothing could have been fresher and 
franker than many of the Egyptian sketches, as, 
for instance, the one with sailors ‘‘ tracking” a 
I and nothing could 


tively felt 


have been more sensi- 


boat, 
or more briskly rendered than some 
sketchy interiors of Eastern cafés and bazaars. 


Nor would it be easy to say too much for the 
horses which showed so clearly Mr. Bridgman’s 
great skill as a draughtsman. 


Here at all events 




















he left Fromentin behind. Such real, true and | 
individual horses not many men have painted ; | 
and they revealed the whole race, from the Rus- | 
sian aristocrat with his black and lustrous coat, 

and the Arab thoroughbred quivering with nerv- 

ous fire, to the most persecuted, most ragged, sul- 

len, weak or ferocious of their humble brethren 

in Egypt or in Normandy. How long one lin- 

gered in the room where these sketches hung, 

wondering more and more at the raciness, dash, 

freshness and. vigor of the painter whom, a mo- 

ment before, we had called too cold, too cautious 

and—to speak quite plainly—too artificial. 

Why, it was often asked, had not Mr. Bridg- 
man painted his larger pictures more in the man- | 
ner of his studies ? Why did not they likewise | 
show the free and assured touch and the incisive | 
effects that are the delight of artists and connois- 
seurs, proving that 


a man has been born to paint, 
and not merely learned to produce clever pict- | 
ures ? Why had he sacrificed so large a propor- | 
tion of the painter-like qualities he evidently pos- | 
sessed in the lesser interest of complicated sub- | 
ject-matter and ‘‘high finish”? The first and 
most obvious answer to such questions was that 
the public best likes very carefully studied works, 
and, in Mr. Bridgman’s case, had always shown a | 
preference for his most showy and elaborate pieces | 
of Oriental genre and antiquarian reconstruction. 
But back of this there had been, I am sure, other | 
and worthier reasons. 
bined with breadth and with freshness, if color | 
can be very brilliant and varied, and yet be kept 
harmonious and true, the triumph is greater than | 
where the problem has been simpler. It is casi- 
est to achieve success when the color-scale is sub- 
dued, and when details are not much insisted 
upon. Undoubtedly it had been Mr. Bridgman’s | 
wish to keep the qualities we admired in his stud- 
ies while adding to them those of scholarly com- 
position and complete detail. If he had not 
achieved his aim—why, how many do in this 
world ? And there were many signs that year 
by year he was drawing nearer to it. 

During the past nine years many works by Mr. | 
Bridgman have been shown by our dealers and at 
our annual exhibitions. They have been chiefly | 
genre pictures of Oriental subjects, and, to tell the 
truth, they did not convince us, on the whole, that 
the artist was still progressing in his art. In fact, 
some of them were so ‘‘showy” in color and so 
insufficient in the rendering of textures that they 
excited the fear that he was falling into superficial 
ways of feeling and careless modes of execution. | 
That overelaboration to which we had once ob- 
jected seemed giving way to a neglect for essen- 
tial facts that was much more regrettable. But 
art, we all know, is a business as well as a pur- | 
suit. Seldom is a man so situated in the world | 


If elaboration can be com- 
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| best outdoors. 


and so strong of will that he can entirely 1 
the perpetual temptation to paint things that are 
good enough to please the public instead of good 
enough to do himself full justice. 


esist 


The showiest 
and shallowest of these pictures were those which 
the public liked best.. But we cherished the hope 
that, in addition to them, Mr. Bridgman might 
be doing other things of greater value. 

Now he has come back to us with another gal- 
lery full of pictures and studies. Four hundred 
of his works were exhibited in New York in April, 
and then taken to Chicago. In some ways the 
collection was less interesting than its predecessor. 
It contained none of those large historical subjects 
which, however much the amateur might prefer 
less ambitious examples, were those that had 
made his reputation in Europe and showed his 
most ambitious effort. And, of course, the same 
delighted surprise did not mingle with the admi- 
ration the sketches and studies excited which had 
whetted appreciation when they were first dis- 
played. This is not to say that the collection 
lacked either variety, interest or charm. Like 
the former one, it was a striking revelation of 
industry, versatility and skill; and from a purely 
technical point of view the large pictures were, 
I think, an improvement on the past. Most of 
them were Algerian subjects, but there were pro- 
portionately more outdoor scenes than before, 
and, I may repeat, Mr. Bridgman is apt to do his 
Asa rule they were more broadly 
handled than in former years, less overladen with 


| details, better in tone, more painter-like in every 


way. The most interesting, perhaps, were those 
where white in many contrasting tones had formed 
Whites and 
palest tones of color, now in full sunlight, now 
under artificial light, and again in a more sub- 
dued illumination, had evidently attracted this 
artist with peculiar force, asz indeed, they do all 
artists who work in the Orient. Especially not- 
able were a number of cemetery scenes, where 


the key-note of the color -scheme. 


women in costumes of various whitish tones were 


| grouped upon and among the plastered tombs. 


None of these new pictures, however, was more 
important than the ‘* Negro Féte, Blidah,” which, 
when compared with the small study that had evi- 
dently been painted from life, showed a remarka- 
ble gain in the power to preserve the vigor and 
freshness of a sketch while elaborating it into a 
Neither in color, in treatment 
nor in dramatic effect was there any lack of spon- 
taneity in this picture. It showed, moreover, a 
very distinct improvement in interpreting facial 
expression. Here each head was vividly alive and 
individual, and the peculiar character of negro 
physiognomy had been clearly given. In some 
of the large portrait-like pictures of single 
Oriental figures, however, one found the same 


complete picture. 
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academic quality, the same lack of 
convincing reality, that had been 
charged against certain works in 
the previous exhibition ; 
in this class there were exceptions. 
A greater novelty was a group of 
portraits of Europeans, men and 
women, which were strong and 
clever, though somewhat lacking in 
individuality (as regards the artist 
himself, not his sitters) and in 
charm. Again, there were delight- 
ful landscapes, chief among them, 
perhaps, being the ‘‘ Arab Women 
Strolling on the Sea-shore,” with 
its luminous sunset sky. And the 
multitudinous studies were as de- 
lightful as they had been nine years 
ago. Some of them were, in fact, 
the very ones that we had then 
seen; but others were new, and 
their variety was as great as ever. 
Again one felt that the horses were 
the very best things of all, yet here 
and there was something just as 
good of another sort—like a de- 
lightfully colored little picture of 
parrots and a still-life study with 
Venetian glasses. It is impossible, 
of course, here to pick out all the 


yet even 














good things in so large a collection, or to ex- 
plain in just what consisted the excellence of 
each one that is mentioned. Accurate draw- 
ing—a rarer power than the average observer 
thinks 
delightful color and a true realization of strong 
outdoor effects of light ; frank and brisk hand- 
ling, too, and, much more often than in days 
gone by, a vivid rendering of character. The 
only trouble was that so many bits of brilliant 
workmanship could not hang together without 
disturbing the eye. Confusion resulted from 
the close contact of things which would have 
looked far better in isolation, and often a 
truly delightful study was overlooked, I fancy, 
through the fact that something bigger and 
louder hung beside it. But this difficulty the 
serious observer could easily overcome. The 
only thing that one really deplored was the 
presence of a large triptych called the ‘ Pirate 
of Love,” which, while undeniably clever, was 
too disagreeable in. motive to seem in place 
among pictures which, whether European or 
Oriental in motive, were, with this one excep- 
tion, thoroughly refined in feeling as well as 
clever in execution, 


could always be seen, and very often 


[ trust it will not be counted an ungracious 
act if 1 have carefully noted what seem to me 


ee SS 
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the weaker points in Mr. Bridgman’s work. There 
is a time in an artist’s life when the thing he has 
While he is 


for his best interest, 


a right to ask for is encouragement. 


still a struggling learner it 
and the public’s, 


should be dwelt upon and 


too, that his strong qualities 
his deficiencies hope- 
fullv overlooked. But when a man has achieved 


tinters, and has won honor in 


his place among ] 
the great modern centre of art, it is an offense to 
him to test his products by alow standard. In 
the presence of so true a talent as Mr. Bridgman’s 
uttering 
Only 


interest has been 


afraid o 


it would be disr spectful to be 


what seems to the writer the exact truth. 


thus can one show that.a real 
felt in his work, and only thus can one gain the 
right to praise it. It has seemed to me that by 
noting the deficiencies I feel in Mr. Bridgman’s 
pictures I could best prepare the way for saying 
that, in spite of them all, he is a very able, skill- 
ful and earnest painter, always 
His industry and steady 
model for all young 


well-des honors which 


interesting and 
often most delightful. 
endeavor 
Americans, 


may serve Aa a 


while the rved 
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RECOLLECTIONS 


OF PATTI. 





he has ‘won may help to encourage and inspir 
them. 

There is another word of explanation due. | 
is rarely a good kind of criticism which compares 
one painter with another, and tries to show which 
has done the best, and why. Each painter who 
all should be analyzed 
these he must stand or 


discussion at 

merits. By 
fall; and it is usually through laziness only, or 
a misconception of his task, that a critic tries to 
explain them by references to the merits of oth- 
ers, instead of by actual description and analysis. 
But I was tempted to bracket Mr. Bridgman’s 
name with GérOme’s because Géréme’s work is 
so exceptionally familiar to American eyes. | 
need hardly say again that it is only in some of 
his very varied efforts that there is any likeness 
between Mr. Bridgman’s work and his master’s, 
and that these are not the ones which show him 
at his best. 


caeserves 


on his own 


Nore.—It is proper to say that this article is large}, 
based on one which I wrote in 1881 for the America 
M. G. V. R. 


Art Review. 
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By J 
I KNOW that it is a terribly impolite thing to 
tell, a lady’s a circum- 
and I once re s lesson from 
who cut me, as told a 


ul known her too long, and 


ask, or ge, under any 


eived a seriou 


+< Ae 
stances, 


an elegant woman, she 


friend, because I h: 
knew her real age, 


To this there seems one res- 


ervation, and that is where a man or woman is 


ce: then their age be- 


prominently before the publi 


comes common property, and, if they misrepre- 
7 


sent it, they must expect to find somebody who 


has lived as long as they, and has a memory. 


} 


Somewhere late in the forties I was practic- 
ing my then profession of a draughtsman in 
New York, and becam acquainted with Maurice 
Strakosch, Adelina Patti’s eldest 
sister, Amelia, and Maurice was a frequent visitor 
at my office, or studio, on the corner of Ann and 
Nassau Streets. 
by the hand a girl of twelve, as represented by 
introduced as his sister-in-law, 


who married 


One day he came in, leading 


him, whom lh 


We Wi 

Adelina, and whose portrait, which she had never 
before had taken, he now wanted engraved for 
advertising purposes, as he was about to bring 
her before the public for the first time, and was 
especially desirous that the counterfeit present- 
ment, while keeping the resemblance, should im- 
prove on the original as much as_ possible. 
Whether the same rule has been carried out in all 
cases with the lady since, I cannot say, but I do 
know that she was not a beauty then, and did not 
promise to be. She was tall of her age, perhaps 
as tall as she is now, and ungainly. Her face was 
long and sallow, and with no feature about it 
but a pair of fine eyes; yet there was still some- 
thing attractive about the girl, and her manner 
was pleasant. She seemed entirely subservient to 
Strakosch, and he spoke very freely of her and 
before her, saying that he intended to make her 
the greatest prima donna that the world had ever 
seen; that he knew she was not handsome, but 
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“THEREBY HANGS A TAIL.” 


time would correct that; and cited the case of | 


Persiana, who was once, they said, the greatest 
singer and the ugliest woman in Europe. 

The portrait was finished satisfactorily, and a 
few weeks after I saw Adelina make her début at 
the Winter Garden Theatre, where she accom- 
panied herself on the piano, and made a success 
enough for a recall, and then brought the house 
in a hearty langh by getting up from the piano 
and clapping her hands as heartily as any of her 
audience 


“THEREBY HANGS A 


By ANDREW 


TAIL.” 
WILSON. 

AmonG the questions which modern science 
appears to be busily engaged in asking its vota- 
ries to answer at the present time is one of sin- 
gularly interesting nature concerned with the in- 
heritance of artificially produced conditions and 
mutilations. Dr. Weismann has raised a whole 
storm of criticism and comment on account of 
his bold statement that such injuries are never, 
by any chance, transmitted from parent to off- 


emphatic is he on this point that he will not hear 
of any one suggesting even the possibility of such 
an occurrence. There has long been’ a popular 
belief, of course, that the injuries or accidents of 
a parent (and especially of a mother) are liable to 
he reproduced in the children, and many marvel- 
ous stories are to be met with in support of this 
view in the folk-lore and records of every coun- 
try. But stories related by the people are one 
thing, while exact verified scientific recitals be- 
What 
the popular mind—incompetent to judge of the 
relative merits of testimony—and what alone, on 


long to quite another category. 


the other hand, can impress the scientist as wor- 
thy to be ranked and regarded as a fact, are two 


different matters. Tlence, because some condi- 


tion or appearance is seen in an animal, strongly | 


suggesting the handing down from its parents of 
some acquired injury or defect, the popular un- 
derstanding is given to accept the explanation of 
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body of facts may be offered by way of contrary 
argument. Thus Professor Weismann has experi- 
mental evidence to produce in the first instance ; 


and although we must, like Oliver Twist, ‘ask 


_ for more,” before the question can be regarded as 
Tripler Hall, afterward burned, and replaced with 


having been decided on this point alone, yet the 
experience in question is instructive enough in its 
vay. Dr. Weismann, wishing to test the theory 
he has been criticising, imitated in practice the 
well-known nursery rhyme, and snipped off the 


tails from a number of white mice. Thee creat- 


| ures, as every one knows, ate singularly prolific, 


and, as they breed rapidly, they presented favor- 


| able subjects for testing the reliability of the idea 


that the parental mutilation would be transmitted 
to the progeny. Family after family of mice was 
produced, and as regularly were the members 
*‘docked” in the matter of their tails. If the 
popular notion was to be regarded as correct, a 
race of tailless white mice should have been pro- 
duced ; for Dr. Weismann’s labors extended over 
fifteen months, in the course of which five gen- 
erations of mice had been born, including no less 
than 901 young. Now, all the mice continued to 


| be born, in the most aggravating manner, with 
spring, either in man or in lower animals. So | 


the long tails proper to the race. Not a tail was 


| absent, and certainly not a tail was seen to be 


| what rash, I admit, to conclude from the 


even shortened. It might, however, be some- 


above 


| experiment that it is absolutely impossible to pro- 


satisfies | 


| juries may alone be possible. 


inheritance as the only and correct road out of | 


the difficulty. 
the country exists who cannot tell one of many 
cases (both in human and in animal experience) 
in which an accident to the parent has been fol- 
lowed by the reproduction of the injury in the 
offspring. Indeed, the explanation is so terribly 
simple, that the very ease with which it is made 
and offered suggests a close examination of the 
so-called proofs. 

Against the theory of the people, if we may so 
term it, that the injuries of the parent may be, 
and often are, transmitted to the progeny, a vast 


Not an old woman in any part of | 


| 


duce in the young animal the malformations of 
the parent. We must bear in mind that Nature 
presents to us a very complex series of conditions 
in the way of life and its laws; and it may well 
be that in our experiments we are not always able 
to imitate perfectly and exactly the conditions 
under which the handing down of parental in- 
I do not for a mo- 
ment question Dr. Weismann’s success with the 
white mice and their tails: 1 qnly suggest that it 
is possible we do not know as yet the precise con- 
ditions under which injuries and mutilations can 
be transmitted—if they can be made to appear in 
the offspring at all. It may be that the experi- 
ment has not been long enough conducted, or 
that the period of ‘‘docking” the tails was not 
that which favored the transmission of the muti- 
lation; or it may be that in one race of animals 
it is difficult or impossible to effect an experiment 
such as in another species can be more or less 
readily brought about. These are all mere sug- 
gestions only ; but they will certainly occur to 
the mind of the impartial observer, and are 
summed up in the inquiry, whether in our ex- 
periments we have hitherto hit upon the precise 
conditions under which injuries and mutilations 
can easily, or indeed alone, be handed on. 

Dr. Weismann tells us another very interesting 
story of the history of a Manx, or tailless, cat. 
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Once upon a time I possessed a very fine speci- 
men of a Manx cat, which rejoiced in the name 
of “‘Tailly.” He was born when I was a very 
small boy, and died at the age of seventeen or 
eighteen years. His mother was an old favorite of 
ours, which had been procured as a kitten from a 
traveling showman. As the showman was French, 
he dubbed the kitten ‘‘ Ecossais” (on account of 
his sojourn in Scotland, I presume); and as 
“**Cossy ” the mother-cat was accordingly known. 
*Cossy possessed a remarkably long tail, and there 
were certainly no Manx cats whatever in our 
neighborhood ; yet there appeared in a litter of 
’Cossy’s kittens (on one occasion only) a tailless 


eat, which was saved from a watery grave by the | 
want of a caudal appendage (upon slight things 


our fate may hang), and which grew up into my 
feline friend Tailly. All the Manx characters 
were faithfully reproduced in this cat. He had 


the relatively longer hind legs of the true breed, | 


and so marked was this pecu- 
liarity that persons on seeing 
Tailly run for the first time 
used to remark on the like- 
ness of his gait to that of a 
hare. If any one asks me how 
I account for a Manx cat ap- 
pearing among the progeny 
of my tailed ’Cossy, I should 
be inclined to say that it was 
a case of ‘‘ reversion,” and was 
due to some old strain of 
Manx blood cropping out in 
the mother or father. Just 
as the egg of a domesticated 
pigeon will occasionally hatch  - 
ont into a “rock,” because 
that wild pigeon was the pro- 
genitor of our bred races, so 
in Tailly’s father or mother 


the Manx ancestry 
was liable to appear. 
This, however, is an 
illustration of a nat- 
ural law of inherit- 
ance, and not 
of transmission of 
an artificially pro- 
duced docking of 
the tail. Now, to 
Dr. Weismann was 
sent a kitten with a 
shortened _ tail, 
which had formed 
one of a naturally 
tailed family born 
at Waldkirech. As 
in my cat’s case, the 
father of the family 
could not easily be identified, and the mother, 
like Cossy, possessed a tail of perfectly normal 
length. Yet, after much research, it’ was dis- 
covered that a Manx male cat had actually re- 
sided at Waldkirch, and was doubtless the parent 
of tailless kittens which had now and then ap- 
peared in the litters produced at that place. The 
case was not one of inherited mutilation, but of 
direct transmission of natural characters; and 
this, of course, is a widely different thing from 
the supposition that a cat which had lost its tail 
by an accident had handed on its lopped char- 
acter to its descendants. 


one 


WHY BOOKS FAIL, 

THE reason why so many books fail is because 
the people who wrote them have nothing original 
to say, or what they say is said badly. Another 
reason is that few of those who can write know 
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anything. ‘They have no invention. They do} 
uot see with their own eyes, but with other peo- 
ple’s eyes. ‘They write books about other people’s 


books, and have little of their own to tell us. 


When an author has composed a work, he nec- 
essarily takes an interest in it. Every writer of 
books, says Shelley, likes to breech his bantlings. 


, Ile may have spent many years upon it, and prob- 
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THE SLIPPER-MERCHANT. 


Chamfort gives another idea of authorship: 
«Ww . 2 : rw rq } 

What makes the success of many works is the af- 
finity between the mediocrity of the author’s ideas 
and the mediocrity of the ideas of the public.” 


ably forms an excessive estimate of its value. He 
is under the impression that most readers of books 
will desire to possess it. Lackington, the book- 
seller, tells the story of a gentleman who, not 
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being able to find a purchaser for his manuscript, 
resolved The 
publisher desired to know how many copies should 
be printed. 


to publish it at his own expense. 


The gentleman began to compute 
Britain, 
and assured the publisher that every family would 


how many families there were in Great 


at least purchase one copy. He was of the opin- 

ion that at the lowest 60,000 copies only might 
1 of the first edition. 

prevailed upon him, much to his disgust, to print 


be printes The publisher 
only 1,250 instead of 60,000. The result was that 
only 100 copies were sold, not even enough to pay 
for the 


railing at the 


advertisements, and the author departed 


nublishe i book-seller 


and public. 
Book-writing is quite as much a speculation on 
the one hand as book-selling is on the other. 
_ 2? 7 
Only a smaii 


their 


number of the books published pay 


expenses, and very few of them reach a 


second edition. ‘* Every year,” says De Quincey, 
When an author 


he goes to the publisher and 


‘buries its own literature.” 


writes for money 


endeavors to sell him the manuscript for as mucl 


he can get. He 


may get too little or he may 
r takes the risk, and 


get too much. The publishe 
, binding and ad- 


incurs the expense of printi 


vertising. If the book sells, and the author 


thinks he has got too little, he proclaims that he 
But if the book 
never enters the author’s head to 
refund the copy-money, or return the amount of 
loss to the publisher. Soth have run the risks 


ef the speculation, and both must be content to 


has been outwitted or defrauded. 


does not sell, It 


abide the issue. 


A GERMAN dramatic author tells a good story 
to which he had to 
listen not long ago, on the occasion of the first 
The hero had fin- 


of solitary declama- 


of an improvised monologue 


on of a new come ly. 
a tolerably long piece 
tion, and at that precise moment a medital man 


ought to have emerged from the wings. But he 
did not emerge ‘“ Ah, here comes the doctor,” 
began the hero afresh, in order to fill up the time, 
and he anxious! ired in t direction « he 
prompt side of the stage: “ but how sl ly he 
walks. One would imagine that there was no 
need for rr'y Now he has positively stopped 
to talk ya lady \V) can he ha to s to 
her ? At last he is o 10 yn his wa N 
now he has stopped to talk to a mar Whi ( 
d r knows every on¢ Here he comes agai 


, but from the ** opposite prompt ” side. 
For an instant the hero was a little taken aback, 
but with admirable him- 


** How did 


you get round the corner so quickly, doctor 7” 


coolness he rec overed 


self, and, greeting his visitor, asked: 


BABY’S KISS. 
By THE EARL OF RossLyn, 
'Trs bed-time : 
God bless mamma, papa, and dear ones all.” 


say your hymn, and bid ‘* Good-night ; 


Your half-shut eyes beneath your eyelids fall, 
Another minute you will shut them quite. 
Yes, I will carry you, put out the light, 

And tuck you up, although you are so tall! 
What will you give me, sleepy one, and call 
My wages, if I sett!e you all right ? 

I laid her golden curls upon my arm, 

I drew her little feet within my hand; 

Her rosy palms were joined in trustful bliss, 
Her heart next mine beat gently, soft and warm, 
She nestled to me, and by love’s command 
Kiss.” 


Paid me my precious wages—** Baby’s 


NEUCHATEL. 

NEUCHATEL possesses neither the magnificent 
quays of Geneva nor the glorious scenery of 
which Lausanne is justly proud. Its lake is of 
an azure less intense than that of Leman, which, 
moreover, it cannot pretend to equal in the 
banks ; 


less the more modest attractions of 


neverthe- 
Neuchatol, 
its more extensive, almost unbounded panoraima, 
the charms of its situation and the antiquities it 
boasts, have often successfully challenged the ad- 
miration of tourists, who have recorded their im 


picturesque elegance of its 


pressions in page after page of glowing descrip- 
tion. 

Many of the edifices adorning the town recall 
the patriotism of its sons ; its colleges, its library, 
its museums, its benevolent institutions bear lond 
testimony to the intellectual and philanthropi-al 
activity of its inhabitants. In the environs the 
visitor will find a number of charming walks, 
while the curiosities to be seen here, and the 
many interesting features the town presents, ren- 
der Neuchatel of more importance than might be 
supposed from the number of its inhabitants 
some sixteen thousand souls. 

Situated at the base of the mountain of Chau- 
mont, one of the loftiest peaks of the Jura range, 
the town extends along the banks of the lake, on 
reclaimed 


lan 


from the water at a great expensi 
of time, trouble and money. 

To the traveler arriving from Lausanne or from 
France through the Val-de-Travers, Neuchatel 
sa somewhat remarkable appearance. On 
lofty hill the ancient bed of th 


Seyon stand its feudal castle, its collegiate church, 


rising above 


ts convent and its terraces. 


At a greater distance 


a second hill, the Tertre, covered with more 


modern structures. Between these two eminences 


lies the town itself, rising in tiers around their 


base, and along the shores of Lake 


Neuchatel. 
Every town has its own characteristic tint, de- 


extending 
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pending upon the materials used in its construc- | 


tion. The neocomian, a kind of sandstone, with 
its bright-yellow hue, has excited the surprise of 
many a tourist. Alexander Dumas the Elder has 
put the matter very concisely by saying that the 
town has ‘‘the appearance of an immense toy 
carved out of butter.” 

The streets, with few exceptions, are spacious 
and well-kept. The Faubourg du Lae and the 
Faubourg de VHopital contain a large number 
of elegant and sumptuous mansions, which are 
closed during the Summer in the absence of their 


owners at their country-seats. This explains the 


dullness prevailing in these quarters of the town | 


at the time when visitors generally honor it with 
their presence. 


The lake, which washes the lower part of the 


town and reflects the edifices, lends Neuchatel a | 


peculiar charm, Unfortunately the rectification 
of the waters of the Jura has considerably dimin- 
ished the importance of its port. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau, who had once devoted 
pages of eulogy to the people of Neuchatel, was 
extremely severe against them at a later period. 
We are inclined to believe that neither his com- 
mendations nor his censures should be unresery- 
ully accepted, but that the truth les somewhere 
between the two. coldness of 
demeanor the inhabitants of the town conceal a 


Under a certain 


sociability which no one will deny to them, a high 


degree of culture, a fine artistic taste, and pro- 
verbial rectitude. 

Neuchatel has never possessed any special in- 
dustry. Its | prefer 
quiet and silence to the feverish activity of busi- 
ness and commerce, have never endeavored to es- 


tablish factories of any kind there. It is difficult, 


8] 
u 


inhabitants, who as ar 


however, to arrest the course of modern progress ; 
the watch-making industry, descending from the 
introduced a little life 
into certain quarters of the town once considered 
Other new industries 
are also in a prosperous condition, notably the 
manufacture of telegraphic and electric appara- 


heights of the Jura, has 


exclusively ** aristocratic.” 


tus, and of straw hats. 

Situated as the town is under the 47th degree 
of latitude, at an elevation of 1,426 feet above the 
level of the sea, the climate is extremely mild. 
The heat of Summer is tempered by the lake 
The air of the 
and salubrious; epidemics are of 


very rare occurrence. The public baths in the 


and 
by the pine forest of Chaumont, 
town is pure 


lake, so useful from a sanitary point of view, are 
much frequented during the Summer 
In Winter the water of the lake cools but slowly, 
and it is not frozen over more than about twice 
in a century. This phenomenon last, occurred 
during the very severe Winter of 1879-1880. 
After the battle of Austerlitz, Napoleon im- 


months. 


posed his alliance and his will upon Prussia, who 
was forced to cede Neuchatel with the duchies of 
Cleves and Berg, receiving Hanover in compensa- 


tion (February 28th, 1806). The Emperor havy- 


|ing oceupied the country with a body of 7,000 


men, under the command .of General Oudinot, re- 
tained his new principality only long enough to 
establish his rights, which being accomplished, he 
then bestowed it upon Marshal Berthier (March 
30th, 1806). The fortune of war had compelled 
the King of Prussia to cede Neuchitel to Napo- 
leon ; the fortune of war regained him the princi- 
pality. 

On September 12th, 
lais, Neuchidtel and were reunited to 
Switzerland by a decree of the Diet. Neuchatel 
remained nevertheless under 
the King of Prussia. 


1814, the cantons of Va- 
Geneva 


the sovereignty of 
This peculiar situation re- 


| sulted in an insurrection which broke out in Sep- 


tember, 1831. On March 1st, 1848, the mount- 
aincers occupied the town and castle of Neuchatel, 
and proclaimed the republic. On September 3d, 
1856, an attempt was made to overthrow the re- 
publican government, but this resulting in fail- 
ure, a congress of the powers assembled at Paris, 
and concluded, on May 26th, 1857, a treaty which 
definitely established the sftuation of Neuchatel 
as a Swiss canton. 

Neuchatel is the birth-place of 
de Movtmollin (1628-1703), a s 
author of Boyve (1654— 
1739), to whom we owe the ** Annales du Comité 
de Neuchatel et de Valangin ” ; of Jean Jacques 
VPAHemand (1650-1753), founder of the Orphan 
Asylum; of Jean Frédéric Osterwald (1683 - 
1747), author of a translation of the Bible; of 
Jean Rodolphe Osterwald (1687-1756), author of 
the ‘* Nourriture de lame.” We may mention 
furthur David de Purry (1709-1786), a great ben- 
efactor to Neuchatel; Jacques Louis de Pour- 
talés (1722-1814), founder of the hospital which 
bears his name; Jean Elie Bertrand (1737-1779), 
one of the founders of the Typographical Society ; 
General A. C. de Perregaux (1791-1837), and 
Paul Louis Auguste Coulon (1777-1855), who 
founded the Savings Bank and the Society of the 
Natural Sciences of Neuchatel. 

The Place du Marché is open on the lake-side, 


and partly occupied at 


the Chancellor 


atesman and the 


“Mémoires”: of Jonas 


the opposite end bv the 
market - building known as Les Halles, 


elegant 
with its projecting turret, which gives the place 





quite a picture 
in the year 





This edifice, erected 
1570 by Governor Bonstetten, for- 
merly contained on the ground-floor the State 


yuc aspect. 
i 4 


granaries, and in the first-story the store-house 
of French cloth fabrics. 


The main gate-way is 
an arch with archivolt supported in part by the 
impost and against the caryatides, which, oceupy- 
| ing brackets on each side, support an entablature 
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bearing the arms of the House of Orléans-Longue- | access to the staircase of the tower on the Place 
ville. Another gate-way, almost identical in de- | du Marché, The building is at present in the oc- 
sign, but less rich in details and not arched, gives | cupation of a club. 
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LOVE-HYMN. 


By ORELIA Key BELL. 


Sune, shine, O sun! your ample urn ' 
With all its golden beams o’erturn, 
Till turret-top and tree-top burn 

With amber glory. 
Sing, sing, O birds! 
The palpitating ether fill, 
Till every quivering leaflet thrill 


with quavering trill 


With my glad story. 
Yes, turn your merriest roundelay, 
For oh! my love will come to-day. 
Blow, blow, ye winds! the tidings swell 
First o’er the sea, then thro’ the dell, 
And so my happy secret tell 

To shells and flowers. 
Play, play, ye fountains! send on high 
Your diamonds till they dent the sky, 
And then rebound resiliently 

In fragrant showers. 
Yes, dash on high your diamond spray, 
For oh! my love will come to-day. 


A MENICAN 


Bloom, bloom, ye flowers! my secret dear 
Kiss from the breezes, then lay bare 
Your hearts till all the conscious air 

Is softly laden. 
Skip, skip, ye brooklets! skip and dance, 
Over your pebbles glint and glance. 
To see you ne’er again may chance 

So happy a maiden. 
Yes, o’er your pebbles glint and play, 
For oh! my love will come to-day. 


And ye, O Guardian Seraphim, 
Who thro’ the mystic ether swim, 
Rejoicé! for.even to the brim 
My cup is full. 
Thro’ heaven’s expansive latitude 
Swell anthems of her gratitude 
Who soon will taste beatitude 
Ineffable. 
That saints who pity mortals may 
Smile down when comes my love to-day. 





MARTYR. 


By BRANDT KNOX, 


WueN I first, reluctantly, assumed the super- 
intendency of the Sierra Madre Mining Com- 
pany’s mine in North-western Mexico, I felt that 
it would prove a difficult and unpleasant position 
to fill. 
and, indeed, had not 


In this I was by no means disappointed, 
been in control a month 
before learning that in my ignorance I had un- 
derestimated the burdens which confronted me. 
At every step in advance, every advocating of 
new methods of work, I was opposed by bigotry 
but the insubordinate character of 
feature, and 


and prejudice ; 
the men under me was the worst 
even threatened danger to both life and property, 
We were isolated, a community by ourselves, with 
no legal protection whatever, and fear alone could 
hold in check the brutal impulses of the Mexican 
I do not feel that I was unduly harsh 


I simply held them 


workmen, 
in my treatment of them 
under discipline with an iron hand; but I was 
soon aware that by a large number, at least, I was 
most cordially hated. My life was threatened, and 
many occasions constantly arose to test my nerve 
The leader among the insubordi- 
nate miners I was not long in picking out—an 
assistant foreman on the night-shift named Raul 
Cervez. I determined to be rid of him at the 
earliest possible moment, but though I watched 
him very closely, it was some time before I had in 


to its utmost. 


my possession sufficient facts to warrant his dis- 
charge. Things continued to grow worse every 
day, so one morning I called Cervez into my office 
and told him of circumstance after circumstance 


him. 
denial, 


Ile met these charges first with earnes$ 
then in sullen silence, and when dis- 
charged from our service looked at me in such a 
way that my hand fell upon the loaded revolver 
carried in my belt. He may have seen and un- 
derstood the motion, for he simply bent his head, 
murmured, ‘* The sefior will be sorry for this,” 
and left the room as if burning with revenge. 

The threat, if such it was, troubled me but 
very little, although I had been repeatedly told 
of the passionate and revengeful temperament of 
the man, Weeks passed on without my seeing 
Cervez, though I was aware that he had not left 
the settlement, and in the press of other matters 
I had nearly forgotten him, when my memory was 
awakened by a peculiar happening. 

Late one night, I and our night-foreman—an 
Englishman by the name of Dawes—were com- 
paring plans in the shaft-house. 

It was a very dark and stormy night without, 
and the wind whistled about the spur of the 
mountain, and made the building we were in rock 
like a ship at sea. It was the only noise, save 
now and then the heavy puffing of our donkey- 
engine as it drew its load up the shaft. 

“If this rain continues till morning,” I ob- 
served, glancing up from my work as the heavy 
gust dashed water in sheets against the window, 
**it may make trouble below.” 

My companion looked up with a scowl. 

** Lucky them fellers down there don’t kno’ it’s 
stormin’ so—they’ll work easier. I’d rather run 


which had come to my knowledge reflecting upon | my risk up here to-night than in the level.” 
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“Why, Dawes,” I said, in some surprise at his | Dawes,” I said, decidedly, ‘and let me hear her 


tone, ‘‘ you were at the dam this morning ; is it 
weakened any ?” 


‘* Oh, I guess it’ll hold,” was the rather careless 


answer; ‘‘but I think it needs strengthening ; | 


one pile is broken, and the dirt is pretty loose at 
the north end.” 

‘‘Why didn’t you make that report before ?” 

‘*How did I know ”— sullenly—** that it was 
goin’ to storm like this so early in the season ? 
Hullo ! what’s tnat ?” 

It was a knock at the door, and with the in- 
stinct of caution coming from owr surroundings 
our hands dropped upon our weapons. The knock 

yas repeated, not loudly, but still audible above 
the storm. 

**Come in!” I exclaimed, wondering who my 
midnight visitor could possibly be. 

The door swung slowly open, letting a great 
black stream of water pour half across the floor. 
The gust of wind nearly extinguished our lamp 
ere it could be hastily closed again. There facing 
us, with wet, dripping, muddy garments, her 
countenance hidden beneath the enveloping folds 
of a coarse shawl, stood a woman. It was as for- 
lorn a figure, expressive of misery and despair, as 
I ever looked upon. I knew—felt, rather—that 
her eyes were fastened upon me, though I could 
see nothing of her face. I stepped forward. 

‘You are very wet,” I said; ‘‘will you not 
come closer to the fire ?” 

She made no movement. 

‘You are very kind,” she answered, in a rich 
voice, and speaking a very pure English, but with 
a slight Spanish accent; ‘‘I do not mind the 
rain. Are you Superintendent Foster ?” 

‘*T am John Foster, superintendent of this 





mine,” I said, wonderingly ; ‘‘ what can I do for 
you, for surely no common errand would bring a 


woman out on such a night as this ?” 

**No common errand has ; but I must see you 
alone. I wish you would send that man from the 
room.” 

Dawes sprang to his feet with an oath, and 
struck the table heavily. 

‘*T know you now, my lady,” he cried, hotly ; 
‘‘and I understand your game. You'll not get 
rid of me so easily as that.” 


‘*Then I shall go myself,” was the dignified | 


answer. ‘I shall certainly never say what I came 
to say, with you to listen to it. You have already 
brought to us enough of misery.” 

I glanced from one to the other—the hard- 
featured, brutal-looking man, his face inflamed 
by excitement, and that miserable, wet figure, 


wrapped in the ragged shawl, yet speaking like a | 


queen. My sympathies were aroused, and my 
heart enlisted with the woman. 
“You had better go into the engine-room, 


story. It’s hardly likely to hurt you, I think.” 

He hesitated, as if almost ready to disobey my 
command ; then thought better of it, and turned 
slowly away. As he passed me he whispered, 
quickly : 

‘**She is the worst girl in the settlement, and is 
sure to be here with some lie.” 

Something about the tone in which he spoke 
these words, insteal of prejudicing me against 
my mysterious visitor, brought back the old dis- 
trust and dislike which I first felt regarding 
Dawes. As the door closed upon his burly figure, 
I turned eagerly toward the girl. She came for- 
ward now, sank wearily upon a chair, and held 
out her hands to the grateful blaze of my cedar- 
fire. Something about her appearance of suffer- 
ing and misery touched me to the bottom 
heart. 

**T hope you will trust me fully,” I said. 
I ask your name ?” 

She dropped the old shawl upon her shoulders, 
and turned toward me a face so fair and young 
that I was startled. It was a pale face, with marks 
of sorrow drawn upon it—a face lit up by won- 
derful black eyes, and shaded by a wealth of dark 
hair; a face that strangely interested me, and 
changed my sympathy in a moment to respect 
and confidence. 


of my 


“« May 


**T am Isidora Cervez,” she said, simply ; then 
her eyes fell; ‘‘I came to beg you to give my 
father work again, for we are starving.” 

This fair-faced, pure-spoken girl the daughter 
of old Cervez ? It seemed hardly possible, but 
the knowledge brought with it distrust. 

**T suppose you know why he was discharged,” 
[ answered, rather coldly. ‘* Did he send you 
here to-night ?” 

Her black eyes flashed angrily up into mine. 

‘** Te would have died befoge he would have let 
me come; I ran here in the storm after he was 
asleep. We have had nothing to eat to-day.” 

‘* Nothing to eat !” I exclaimed, starting up 
hastily. ‘‘ Then let me give you what I have g 

““No, no,” she cried, rising also; “I could not 
touch a mouthful now. Only tell me that father 
can have work again—it is all I ask.” 

‘* But ”— doubtfully, yet not willing to look at 
her —‘“‘ he was discharged for cause.” 

‘“‘ What cause ?” There were tears on her long 
lashes as she spoke. ‘“‘I can tell you ; he was dis- 
charged on the word of Dawes. Isn’t it true 7” 

I remembered how much it did depend on re- 
ports brought to me by Dawes, and answered : 

“Well, yes, partly, at least.” 

‘Not partly, but altogether!’ I know and can 
tell you why— Dawes wanted me,gaud J hated 
him. He swore I should yield,'or be’staxved into 
it. I laughed at hini'; he’ threatenedy/and my 











father Grove him from the house. Before God, 
eefior, that is true—it is not a crime to protect 
one’s daughter from a villain, even in your coun- 
try; yet you punish my father for doing only 
that.” 

Her clear voice, ringing with its indignant 
words, fell lower, tears sprang into her eyes, and 
her hands clasped as she leaned eagerly forward. 
look at me; would I lie—would | 
come here and beg, even though I starved, if I 
didn’t know I was right and my father an hon- 
orable man ? Task you to give him a chance to 
prove his loyal- 
ty, that is all.” 

Moved by an 
irresistible im- 
pulse, I sprang 
forward and 
took her hand. 

“He shall 
have the trial,” 
I said, gravely, 
‘if I have to 
make a place 
for him.” 

“Will he be 
under Dawes ?” 

“No; 
tainly not.” 

[ shall never 
forget the look 
of gratitude 
that glowed in 
dark 
eyes, 
or the gleam of 
happiness that 
came like sun- 
shine on her 
face. 

But 
not so much my ' 
story, and [ 
must hurry it 
on to its tragic 
ending. I found 
Cervez something to do the next morning, when, 
trembling but pleased, he presented himself for 
work. Dawes objected, and said many harsh 
things, but I taught him that I was master, and 
he finally slunk out like a whipped cur. For 
sufety I stationed the old Mexican as an assistant- 
fireman in the engine-room, where neither Dawes 
nor any of hig special friends could come in con- 
tact with him, The dark eyes and pale face of 
had wonderfully interested me in 





** Sefior, 


cere 


those 
Southern 


this is 





Father daughter, as I goon learned, lived, 
as hest.they might, in ‘a Witle, old, tumble-down 


| shanty, close by the trail. 
| 





*“ HAND IN HAND, THROUGH THE GOLDEN GLOW OF THE SUNSHINE, WE 
WALKED TOGETHER UP THE ROCKY PATH.” 
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I helped them to fit it 
up a bit more comfortably, and as the weeks 
| passed by I used often to drop in there evenings 
| just to cheer her upa bit. For her position in 
life, she was remarkably well informed, and intel- 
ligent beyond her years. I scarcely needed to 
learn—as I afterward did—that the time had been 
when her surroundings were much more pleasant 
and congenial. But I heard no word of com- 
plaint ever fall from her lips. She made the 


lonely old place very pleasant in so many simple 
Ways ; 


and, indeed, they seemed quite happy to- 
gether, as the 
flush of health 
came back on 
her cheeks, and 
the light of 
hope and com- 
fort brightened 
her eyes again. 
Often, as I pass- 
ed up the road 
to my work in 
the early dawn 
—perplexed by 
a thousand cares 
and responsibil- 
ities—I used to 
stop before the 
cabin and listen, 
while, all un- 
conscious of 
any one outside, 
Isidora sang 
some old Span- 
ish love-song, 
her clear, sweet 
voice floating 
up the grim 
mountain and 
across the rocks, 
like the notes of 
a lost bird, and 
filling the hours 
of the day with 
melody. 
Meanwhile things were growing worse at the 
mine as the months rolled along. I admit that 
some things were wrong. We were away from all 
railroad communication, and supplies were hard 
to get and poor in quality. The owners disliked 
to spend money, and the suggestions of improve- 
ment which I frequently offered were more often 
refused than accepted. But ‘the workmen made 
mountains out of what were really only mole-hills, 
laid all of their troubles upon me, and inspired 
| by certain reckless leaders—among whom I felt 
sure Dawes might be safely counted—were by the 
| close of April in a state bordering very closely 
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upon open rebellion. Indeed, for weeks I had 
felt the pleasurable sensation of being compelled 
to stand over a powder-magazine, liable to be ex- 
ploded at any moment. 

Such was the state of affairs when, one evening, 
I pushed up the rocky path toward the mine, and 
turning the edge of the pines, saw Isidora Cervez 
standing in the door-way of her poor little home, 
shading her eyes with her hands and watching 
her father’s round-shouldered figure toiling slowly 
upward in the after-glow. 


| 


———@ 


** Rather wet, seflor,” said the old man, looking 
at me strangely; then, lowering his voice almost 
to a whisper: ‘‘I wouldn’t go down to-night, for 
the men had a meeting this morning, and are 
going to ‘strike’ some time on this ‘shift.’” 

** As soon as that ?” in astonishment. ‘Well, 
all the more reason for my going down. Perhaps 
I can stop the trouble. Bring me my oil-skins 


|and the revolver in my desk.” 


As I came up, unnoticed, I spoke to her, and | 


marked the light of welcome and surprise that 
sprang into her clear eyes as she held out her 
hand to me. 


** Oh, sefior,” she said, looking into my face as | 


if to read every thought, ‘‘ I have been hoping to 
see you all day. I heard some of Dawes’s gang 
talking at the store this morning, Not much, to 
be sure, but enough to frighten me. They spoke 
very bitter about you, sefor. Do you know—is 
there danger’ I asked father, and he only 
laughed at me, but I know you will tell me.” 

It was hard for me even to attempt to lie to 
her, but could I fully trust her with the truth as 
yet ; 

‘There is some dissatisfaction among the men,” 
I answered, steadily, ‘‘ but it will all pass over, I 
hope, as it has often before.” 

She read my face while listening to my words. 

*“*You do not think 
‘you are in danger 


so,” she cried, warmly ; 
you and my father !” 

[ strnek my heel impatiently into the earth, 
and drew a long breath. 

** Child,” I said, 
‘‘T am not satisfied, but I am certain there is no 
serious feeling against your father.” 

“If they hate vou, they hate him,” she inter- 
rupted, hastily. ‘‘ I know Dawes has never for- 
given "—then her voice sank lower —‘ poor fa- 
ther,” she murmured, as if to herself, ‘and all I 
can do is to pray for him.” 


with a tenderness new to me, 


I bent closer that I might hear the words. 
“And shall forget all others in danger ?” 
asked, longingly. ‘* It 


I 
makes men 
She looked up, almost timidly, into my rough- 
ened face, with tear - dimmed 
placed both her little hands in mine. 

**T have always remembered you since that 
night,” she said. 

Following the impulse of the moment, I bent 
down and pressed my lips upon the cheek now 
flushed with red. What I saw in the black eyes 
is hard to tell, but I turned away harpier—with- 
out well knowing why—than I had been in many 
years. 

** Cervez,” 
house, “ how 


her eyes, then 


I asked, as I reached the shaft- 


is the mine to-night ?” 


stronger to 
know that some one remembers them at home.” 





I stepped within the cage alone and gave the 
signal to the engineer, but before it started Cer- 
vez sprang in beside me. 

**T thought I told you not to go! I exclaimed, 
almost angrily. 

‘* Yes, sefior,” humbly ; ‘ but I must go—Isi- 
dora would never forgive me if I let you go alone 
to-night,” and somehow that name brought with 
it a balm of forgiveness. She alone was in my 
thoughts just then, but I remember still the last 
grand scene as we sank slowly into the shaft. 
The sun was just going down behind the mount- 
ains, and the distant snow-crowned peaks stood 
out like cathedral-spires against the rosy sky, 
while across the valley a bridge of golden wire 
seemed suspended in the air; and then we drop- 
ped away into the dark, damp depths below. 

We found no one but a boy on duty at the 
bottom, and moved on up the tunnel to where 
the men were supposed to be at work, and I re- 
marked, almost with wonder, how closely Cervez 
pressed to my side, and how nervously he glanced 
about him as if more fearful with every step. We 
came upon the flickering lamps at last, and founc 
a party engaged in putting into position new 
props for the support of the roof. 

The first man to meet us was Dawes himself, 
looking like a giant, with his oil-clothes shining 
in that ghastly, flickering light. As he saw my 
face he laughed aloud, then cried out: 

** Boys, come here—both birds in the trap at 
the same time! Here’s Foster and Cervez !” 

It was like a signal, for the men dropped their 
tools and came running toward us. Instinctively 
I backed against the side of the tunnel and drew 
my revolver from its sheath. I noticed Cervez 
stoop and pick up something, and remembered 
that he was unarmed. 

Dawes held up his lantern so that its light 
flooded that part of the chamber where we stood. 

** Now we've got ’em—what next ?” the scoun- 
drel yelled, looking about on the faces of his com- 
panions. 

A knives flashed, and a Spanish cry, 
whose meaning I well knew, resounded on every 


side. 


dozen 


«Good !” responded the leader, hoarsely ; “ you 
fellows do what you please with Foster, only give 
me the old man; I’ve got a score to settle with 
him.” 
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** Dawes,” I said, desperately, ‘‘ what does this 
mean? What have I ever done wrong to you ?” 

**You have done enough,” was the sneering 
reply ; ‘‘and I'll see to that black-eyed girl after 
this. Come on, boys !” 

He sprang forward, and the others followed, 
their swarthy faces crazed with hate. I lifted 
my revolver. 

“* Never mind that !” yelled Dawes, as the oth- 
ers crouched back before its polished tube; “ ev- 
ery cartridge has been drawn.” 

I pulled the trigger ; nothing followed but the 
dull click of the hammer. In desperation I 
grasped it to use as a club, when Cervez hurled 


something forward—a bit of rock, I suppose— | 


that struck Dawes fairly in the forehead, and he 
staggered backward, falling to the floor like a 
dead man. The howl of rage with which the 
Mexicans greeted this had scarcely died away, 
when a deep, low, rambling sound echoed through 
the tunnel, followed by a shock that compelled 
me to grasp a piece of rock to keep from falling. 
Again and again it was repeated ; the sides of the 
tunnel seemed to open and shut; the massive 
wooden props bent, cracked, broke, and we could 
hear great crashes as thousands of tons of rock 
dashed down into the tunnel. The great beam 
above Dawes’s prostrate body bent almost double, 
and cracked like a rifle with the immense weight 
pressing upon it. I started back with white face 
and trembling limbs. As I did so Cervez leaped 
forward, pressed his way beneath that beam on 
hands and knees, and .grasped his enemy by the 
feet. 

**Cervez !” I shouted. ‘Are you crazy, man ? 
Come, run for your life !” 

He glanced back ; his face was ghastly in the 
light of his hat-lamp. 

““We can’t leave him here!” he cried; but 
before I could answer, with a mighty crash of 
rending timber the mass fell, hurling me_ back- 
ward against the wall, breaking my lamp and 
leaving the mine in dense blackness. I remem- 
ber little more of that awful night—perhaps the 
solitude and danger made me crazy. Every mo- 
ment was full of horror, as I groped my way 
over the fallen rocks to the foot of the shaft and 
waited ; for I knew not which would come first 
—death or morning. 

Almost the first I knew clearly was up in the 
shaft-house. It must have been late in the after- 
noon by the sun. A cloth was bound about my 
temples and my left arm was hanging in a sling, 
while a crowd of Mexicans, men and women, 
were gathered about me. On the opposite side 
was a larger crowd, and something seemed to tell 
me that the dead were lying there. 

“‘Tsidora ?” I asked, for that was my first 
thought. ‘‘ Where is she? is she here?” 


Those gathered about me drew back silently, 
and I could see her slender figure kneeling beside 
a shrouded body in the corner. For her own sake 
I felt that she must be taken away from there 
while some one did all that could be done for the 
poor battered body. Feeling wonderfully weak 
and dizzy, I staggered over toward her. 

‘*Tsidora,” I whispered, taking her cold hand 
in mine, “ you cannot help him any more. Shall 
we not go home ?” 

She looked up at me, her face like death, but 
without a tear in her dark eyes. 

** Oh, it seems, sefior, as if I could not leave 
him,” she said, piteously. “Is it right I should ?” 

‘Yes, my girl, I think so; and you must trust 
me now, Isidora.” 

**T always do.” 

I led her out of that sad place and down the 
hill. Once only she stopped, and looked back 
wistfully. 

‘**Oh, father !” she cried, aloud, “‘ you were all 
I had in the world—I have no home now.” 

The sad cry touched me too deeply for silence. 

‘* Tsidora,” I said, tenderly, “don’t say that— 
you are not alone, child; I love you, and my 








| home is yours.” 

She looked up into my face, bending over her. 

“You were always good to him, sefior,” she 
answered, simply, ‘‘and I love you.” 

And hand in hand, through the golden glow of | 
the sunshine, we walked together up the rocky 
| path and into the little house where Raul Cervez, 
laborer and martyr, could never enter more. 


THE LIFE OF A LONGSHORE- 
MAN. 


IRVING RACKETT, 


By E. 


I po not mean the longshoreman of our sea- 
board cities. He, too, is correctly named, for he 
gets his livelihood along shore ; but it is along a 
shore lined with shipping, where all is bustle and 
traffic. The shore along which my longshoreman 
obtains a subsistence is, for the most part, rock- 
bound and deserted. He cares nothing for mer- 
chandise which is to be floated upon the surface 
of the great deep, but he is greatly interested in 
some of the denizens who sport in the depths 
thereof, or who live near its shores. He has not 
yet, and perhaps never will, become a fisherman. 
To attain to this dignity requires a larger invest- 
ment of money than he can command, His row- 
boat and “traps ” comprise his outfit ; and he is 
at once captain, mate, cook and all hands. 

In the Winter, when bays and inlets are frozen 
over (for be it known that my longshoreman lives 
on Long Island), there are but two things he can 
do, If-the ice is sufficiently thick to support the 
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weight of a man, he will “‘ go eeling.” For this 
purpose a hole is cut in the ice, and then, with a 
spear of six or more prongs having barbs at the 
ends, he pierces the mud where the cold weather 
compels to settle for their winter - quarters the 
long, round, black and slimy eels, which the un- 








SCALLOP BEFORE CUTTING, 





SCALLOP-NET, 





initic ‘ed might very easily take to be a near rela- 
tive of the objectionable black-gnake of the forest. 

It is by no means at every thrust of the spear 
that an eel is caught, but it is vigorously worked 
up and down in the muddy bottom, and when 
cne is forced between the prongs the skillful eeler 
SCALLOP AFTER CUTTING. feels it at the instant, and, with a quick motion, 
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SORTING THE CATCH. 





THE LIFE 





OF A LONGSHOREMAN. 











FISHING FOR SHEEP’S-HEAD. 


he 
tunity is given the eel to wriggle out of the clasp 
of the prongs by which he is temporarily held. 
After a hole has been thoroughly ‘ jabbed "— 
which, being interpreted, means ‘ searched ”’— 
xnother opening is made, and so the work pro- 
The writer has, however, known one ac- 
customed to the business 


eceds, 
to eel in the same hole, 
after it has been abandoned by an amateur, and 
to take a larger number from it than was ob- 
tained in the first 

After the eels have been caught they must next 
be prepared for market, for none would think of 
purchasing them in the uncouth and slimy state 
in which they are taken from their native ele- 
ment. They are so slippery with the slime ad- 
hering to them that it is almost impossible to 
hold them in the hand. It is this characteristic 
which makes the phrase ‘* He is as slippery as an 
ecl” a forcible one, when applied to a man whom 
it is difficult to hold to his contracts. 


instance, 


In order 
to remove this coating, the eels are placed in a 
tub or barrel containing ashes or similar material. 
In this, by their wriggling and rubbing against 
each other, which is sometimes accelerated by 
stirring them up with a pole, they soon relieve 
themselves of this oleaginous covering. 
next 


They are 
” and 
** split ” eels, according to their size—the former 
intended for the frying-pan and the latter for the 
gridiron. It is while they are in the half-dor- 
mant state of their winter-quarters that these fish 
are fattest and much more palatable, and hence 
the most eagerly sought by connoisseurs. 

The other Winter pursuit of the longshoreman 
is ‘‘clamming.” For some reason, which I have 
never been able to discover, clamming is consid- 
ered a very ignoble employment. So general is 


sorted into classes known as ** round 





is brought to the surface before an oppor- | 


this idea among those living at the sea-side, that | 


business capac- 
ity than to say, 
**He’d better 
dig clams for a 
living.” I am 
now speaking of 
the  soft-shel! 
variety of clams. 
The habitat ot 
this bivalve is 
generally on the 
beach between 
high and low 
water marks, 
where he 
found buried in 
the sand o 
gravel to thi 
depth of from 
four to twelve inches. Owing to this fact, a per- 
son can “ dig” only a few hours each day, while 
the water has receded and left the ‘ flats” bare. 
This mollusk his wher 

abouts by little holes in the sand, which reac! 
from the surface to the place of his abode, an 


is 


discloses immediate 
| 
through which he has the power of ejecting water 
Although, as I have 
riod for work each day is very limited ; 
yet the labor of removing the sand, by means 
of a short-handled hoe or a tined fork, with the 
body in a bent or stooping posture, is very ex- 
hausting, and, as it is frequently blowing “ great 
guns” from the ‘‘ nor’-west,” and biting cold, i: 
The clam is 
also more desirable as an article of food in Win- 
ter, and though, like the oyster, he may be eaten 


some distance above ground. 
said, the } 


is anything but agreeable pastime. 


the year round, the demand is greater in cold 
weather. 

When the ice does not interfere, there are two 
other occupations which the longshoreman may 
engage in during the Winter months. These are 
‘* fyke-fishing ” and “scalloping.” A ‘‘ fyke” is 
ingenious contrivance of net-work, which 
is sunk to the bottom of the water by weights, 
and moored at each end to stakes, or small anchi- 
ors, and is designed to catch soles, a name given 
on account of their resemblance to the sole of a 
foot, and generally known as flat -fish, the best 
variety of which is called the turbot. 

The frame-work of the fyke consists of a series 
of concentric hoops, each having a funnel of net- 
work and decreasing in circumference, until the 
smallest, which, with its accompanying funnel, 
confines the fish, who have progressed from series 
to series, beyond possibility of escape. Scalloping, 
or sco/loping (which is the almost universal pro- 
nunciation), is pursued by means of a dredge, or 
what is called in the vernacular a “ drudge.” 


an 


one can make no greater reflection upon a man’s! This is very like that used for catching oysters, 
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and, to use the quaint description of Carew, ‘‘ is 
a thick, strong net fastened to three spills of iron 
and drawn at the boat’s stern, gathering whatso- 
ever it meeteth lying in the bottom of the water.” 

Unlike the oyster, the scallop will not endure 
shipment, owing to the brittleness of its shell, and 
must therefore be opened before being sent to 
market. Also, unlike the oyster, the greater 
portion of the fleshy part of this mollusk is re- 
jected, the muscle (usually called the ‘‘ ear”) 
which adheres to the shell being the only part 
eaten. In some cases the catcher is so enterpris- 
ing that he employs ‘‘ openers,” who become very 
skillful at the work, and attain to as remarkable 
a degree of proficiency as do their brothers who 
open oysters. Around the shop where this work 


is accomplished soon accumulate a large number | 
ef scallop-shells, which may be ground into a 


fertilizer or strewn upon oyster-beds, and there 
furnish food upon which that bivalve flourishes 
when small, and hasten its mature development. 

As the Spring opens, ‘ hook-and-line ” fishing 


demands the attention of our longshoreman. This | 


is so exciting that during the Summer season it is 


also engaged in for pleasure as well as profit, and | 


, 


many ‘ boarders ” avail themselves of the knowl- 
edge of our hero, who will take them ‘‘a-fishing ” 
for a valuable consideration. At the extreme east 
end of Long Island the cod-fish are first taken, 
and, though usually not very numerous, I once 


knew a person who caught them in such num- | 


bers that he made quite a business of drying 
them for the local market. From the 10th to 


the 20th of May, according to the earliness of the | 


season, sea-bass ‘‘ strike on,” and from that time 
to the approach of cold weather 


the ground several times, and to have the ranges 

pointed out, before he is able to find the place 
| without assistance. 
| The “bait” used varies somewhat in accord- 
| ance with the kind of fish one expects to catch. 
The best bait for sea-bass is “‘ menhaden ” and 
squid. This last is a variety of cuttle-fish having 
the ability to discolor the water that he may more 
easily escape from a pursuer. The porgy prefers 
the soft-shell clam, and the black-fish likes both 
clams and “ fiddlers.” The fiddler is quite a curi- 
osity to one who sees it for the first time. It is 
the popular name of a small crab living on the 
salt meadows, where it burrows in the sand or 
mud. It is from one-quarter to an inch in length, 
and is usually caught by running a sharp-pointed 
stick by the side of his hole and prying him out. 
Sometimes, however, when the tide is out, large 
numbers come out of their burrows to sun them- 
selves, and, gathering in herds, they make it 
possible to scoop them up by the handfuls, in 
which event much time is saved in securing the 
desired supply for bait. In this hook-and-line 
fishing one generally goes alone in a row-boat. 
The weather is so treacherous that there is great 
risk in leaving a row-boat at anchor during the 
night, and so it must be hauled up and down 
quite a long stretch of steep, gravelly beach each 
day. This is a work of no little labor, and some 
resort to the device of a capstan to assist them. I 
once knew, though, of a husband and wife forming 
a partnership for this purpose, and it is worthy of 
mention that she was the more successful in hook- 
ing the finny tribe, though she could hardly per- 
| from her part in the more difficult matters of 





again the season may be as busy 
a one as the ambition and 
strength of the fisher choose to 
make it. 

In addition to sea-bass, black- 
fish or tautog (spelled also 
tautaug) and porgies (called also 
paugies, pogies and scuppaugs) 
comprise the chief varieties 
which “bite at the hook,” 
though occasionally a person 
may be found trolling, or 
“heaving and hauling,” for 
blue-fish. 

Certain ledges or sunken 
rocks are the feeding-places of 
these fish, and the ranges of 
eertain objects situated on the 
shore, together with their bear- 
ing, furnish means for locating 
these grounds. To the novice 
this is a mysterious operation 
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black-fish more plen 
tiful than sea-bass. 
Indeed, the former 
are often caught, and 
sometimes weighing 
six or eight pounds, 
where the tops of 





the rocks ure entirely 
‘out of water.” It 
not  unfrequently 
happens that in this 
shallow water one 
can secure more and 
larger fish by stand 
ing on the beach at 
the water’s edge and 
‘‘throwing off” to 
the rocks than he 
can in a boat, the 
reason being that the 








rowing and hauling up the . . a ——_—_—-—~ = == 
‘“killick.” ‘This last-men- 
tioned article, usually pro- 
nounced ** kellick,” is sim- 
ply a stone used as an 
anchor, ‘The reason why a 
stone is preferred to the 
common anchor is that the 
latter is likely to obtain 
such a firm hold of the 
rocks on the bottom with 
its flukes, that it 
be removed with difficulty, 
if at all. 

look - and - line fishing, 


‘an only 


on what is known as the 
‘‘off-shore ground,’’ in 
from six to twelve fathoms 
of water, can only be fol- 
lowed, in most places, at or 
near the turn in the tides, 
at which time the current 
is less swift and will allow 
the fisherman to ** tend bot- 
tom ”—that is, to keep the 
lead or sinker at the bottom 
of the water. Whien the 
tide becomes so strong as to 
necessitate the use of a 
sinker heavicr than two 
pounds, it is generally 





deemed advisable to * haul 
in kellick ” and row toward 
the shore, where the rocl:s 
about which the fish feed 
miy be readily seen beneath 





the boat. 
Ifere one expects to find LOBSTER-TRAPS. 
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large fish, especially, are likely to 
be frightened at the appearance 
of the boat in this shallow water. 
The sport of pulling in large fish, 
or perhaps one on cach hook, 
struggling to free themselves and 
at times jumping entirely out of 
water, and at last landing them 
safely on the shore, can hardly be 
appreciated by any save the one 
holding the line. 

[ have mentioned sea-bass, 
black-fish, porgies and blue-fish 
as varieties which ‘ bite at the 
hook.” ‘There are other kinds of 
fish, too, as my longshoreman 
often learns with sorrow, which 
thus foolishly bite. This leads me 
to say that fishing along shore, 
besides being followed for a liveli- 


wl!) 
‘ome i) 








| hood and as a pleasant pastime, is 
also attended with frequent sur- 
| prises and even disappointments, 


some of them being of the most 
aggravating kind. Vor example: 
You leave home with bright pros- 
pects of a “good catch,” wind 
moderate, sea smooth, tides suit- 
able, and the sun slightly obscur- 
ed, only to be obliged to row home 
two or three miles, ‘‘in the teeth 
of a gray sou’-wester,” with ‘nary 
a fish,” and possessed of the well- 
known ‘ fisherman's luck.” 

At another time you reach the 
fishing - ground and throw your 
most temptingly baited hooks into 
the briny deep, soon to learn that, 
though fish seem plenty, they are 
disposed ‘‘to bite” cautiously or 
indifferently, as though not will- 
ing to risk being caught for the 
sake of a dainty morsel when they 
are not really hungry. In this 
case no words of yours will be 
necessary, as the well-nigh empty 
basket shows more eloquently 
than words the result of your ex- 
cursion—‘ almost skunked, but 
not quite.” 

Another experience may be 
something like this: No sooner 
do hooks reach the bottom than 
fish begin to bite, and soon one 
is hooked. 

Then you begin to pull, and the 
more you pull the larger you 
think your prize. Provided you 
have a strong line and a stout 
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hook, you at length have your fish ‘‘in sight.” | 
But such a fish! In anticipation, it was a large, 

luscious, ‘‘ blue-nosed” sea-bass. In very truth, 

it is an ‘‘evil” fish of the variety known to my 

longshoreman as a skate. It is not indeed of 

the species tinker, some of which weigh two hun- 

dred pounds, but nevertheless it measures two 

feet and a half from “flap to flap,” and nearly 

four feet from the tip of its tail to the nose. | 
Such a monster as this must be gotten rid of as 
soon as possible, and is therefore cut loose from 
the hook with a stout knife, which previous ex- 
periences have taught one to have in readiness 
for this and similar emergencies. 

Thus is the fact most vividly impressed upon 
you that, though a fish is always a fish, it may 
easily prove to be not of the most desirable kind. 
It may be a sea-bass, a black-fish, a porgy, a blue- 
fish, a cod-fish, or, peradventure, a sheep’s-head, 
either of which affords a present enjoyment in 
the catching and a prospective enjoyment in an- 
ticipation of the time when it shall garnish the 
dining-table. But alas! it may also prove to be 
a skate, a sea-robin, a tobacco-box, a swell-fish or 
a dog-fish, either of which has no charms for him | 
who is fishing for gain or for pleasure. The best 
place for these varieties is universally admitted to 
be at the bottom of the sea, and the next best in 
the farmer’s compost-heap. 

It is generally claimed that the quantity of fish 
taken depends upon skill, and the claim appears 
to be substantiated from the fact that your novice 
may he in the same boat with your expert, and 
the former insist that he doesn’t ‘‘ feel a bite,” 
while the latter brings up one or more fish at al- 
most every cast of the line. Nevertheless, as much 
depends upon the ‘‘ gear ” one uses as upon the 
skill displayed. The lead or sinker must be only | 
heavy enough to overcome the force of the tide 
in its descent to the bottom. Hooks should be 
of a certain size, adapted to the nature of the 
fish, and must also be attached to the line at the 
proper distance from the sinker. If they are too 
near, the fish may be frightened away from the 
bait, while if too remote, they are not so likely to 
be hooked. The line must also be of a proper 
size, composed of the right material, and also 
properly constructed, being twisted neither too 
much nor too little. With such a gear a good 
catch may be guaranteed, provided that the fish 
will bite, which is a very important proviso ; 
for, with never so much skill and experience, they | 
cannot be compelled to do this. 

Lobstering and crabbing are also followed by 
our active longshoreman, though the former. is 
too laborious to be engaged in for sport. The | 
lobster and his trap, or ‘‘ lobster-pot,” are too well 
known for description here, and it need only be 
said that, without neglecting his daily fishing, | 


| which the eel hides. 


one may “ tend ” fifteen or twenty of these ‘‘ pots.” 
Crabs are caught either by a ‘‘ scoop-net ” or they 
are speared. What is known as the soft-shell va- 
riety is only the crab when he is out of his last 
year’s house or shell. In some sections crabs are 
caught and kept in pens in the water until they 
arrive at this stage of their existence, when they 
are marketed. 

During the Summer, eels are caught in a very 
different manner from that resorted to in the 
Winter. They may be entrapped in a way similar 
to that in which lobsters are taken, or they may 
be speared in the night-time by what is known as 
‘‘fire-lighting.” This is quite picturesque. A 
large pine-knot or lantern is made to burn in the 
bow of a flat-bottomed boat, while it is being 
gently pushed along the bank or shore under 
It is supposed by some that 
the eels come out from their hiding-places at- 
tracted by the light, and that while rising toward 
it they are intercepted by the expert spearsman. 
But this is not the case. The only object in ear- 
rying the light is to enable the eeler to see the 
fish as he lies partly hidden in the mud, when he 
must catch him instantly, before he darts away 
from its glare. There is only one other pursuit 
for a longshoreman to follow, and that is catch- 
ing the quahaug, or quahog, or quauhog (for it is 
spelled in all three ways). He is more generally 
known, however, as the hard-shell or round clam, 
in contradistinction from his soft-shell or long 
clam brother, about which I have already written. 


| These clams lie mostly in shallow water, near the 


surface of the underlying mud. They are taken 
by means of clam-tonys, which are worked from a 
boat ; or they may be taken by a process known 
as ‘‘treading.” This is accomplished by simply 
wading in the water and, by a continual stepping 
in the soft bottom, discovering their whereabouts 
by feeling them with the foot and then reaching 
for them with the hand. This method is usually 
resorted to only when a few clams are desired ; 
and it is a quaint picture to see men and boys, with 
legs and arms bare, *‘ treading out ” this bivalve. 
It will thus appear that the life of a longshore- 
man is a varied and busy one, and though there 
are not ‘‘ millions in it,” still, it furnishes a fairly 
good living for its energetic prosecutor. It wil 
also be seen that these different pursuits, or at 
least many of them, offer a healthy sport to the 
pleasure-seeker, and present an “ outing” of 
which many are glad to avail themselves, 
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WueENn [I arrived in Stockholm toward the end 
of May, Summer had already set in. I found 
clear canopy of pale blue, days nineteen hours 
long, and a noon temperature of 70° in the shade. 
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This order of things, however, I found on in- | sky, and to the right, in the middle distance, ap- 
quiry had not been very long established, for if | peared the narrow outlet of the Miilar, its waters 
in Sweden the long Winter seldom lingers into | 


May, it at any rate makes things very unpleasant 
throughout the preceding month. Five weeks 


rushing and swirling from the higher level of the 


| lake below the heavy masonry of the Norrbro, a 


before I had arrived, the ice mantle was still | 


stretched over the length and breadth of the 
land, for the Spring is very short, indeed, in 
these northern countries. The thaw comes, the 
warm breath of the ‘‘ wind from the western sea” 


quickly demoralizes the snow, the ice-breakers | 


are sent forth, which charge channels through 
the softened ice, and quickly open the navigation 
of the creeks and fiords. In the country the 
change goes forward with the bewildering rapid- 
ity of a transformation scene. The anemones 
and crocuses have been growing under the snow, 
the hazel, the alder and the maple burst into leaf, 
the flowers of the forest and the field ‘‘ awake 
from the dreams of their wintry rest,” the Sum- 
mer migrants return from the warm south, and 
the lark from his place sings out ** tableau.” 
Tarrived in Stockholm during the few dark— 


had my first real view of the place from the win- 





granite bridge which springs its gray arch from 
the northern point of the Staden Island, linking 
the old quarter with the new. It had certainly a 
very beautiful aspect, this old northern town, in 
the still hours of the early Summer morning. 

As I was to stay in the place for some time, it 
behoved me to begin looking about for quarters 
where I might be more comfortable than in a 
hotel. Not that the hotel was in any way ob- 
jectionable as hotels go. ‘* The Grand ” of Stoek- 
holm is a most imposing edifice, which, at the 
time of my arrival, had about three people in it, 
for the Summer was still young, and the glorious 
company of the ‘* personally conducted ” had not 
yet begun their annual incursion. But hotels are 
ut best unsatisfactory abiding - places, haunted, 
the world over, by a spirit of unrest, and endur- 
able but for a short season. On the other hand, 


| private rooms certainly have their inconveniences 
or, rather, twilight—hours of the night, and thus | 


| the country. 


dows of the hotel in the small hours of the morn- | 


ing after my arrival. The town is wonderfully 
situated on a group of islands, scattered round 
the narrow outlet of the Miilar Lake, and extend- 
ing a mile or so into the Saltsjé on the east. 
From the circumstance of its being surrounded 
and intersected by water-ways, it is often called 
‘“The Venice of the North,” though if any close 
comparison were instituted between the two cities 
the contrasts would far outrun the parallels. 


The first impression that Stockholm makes is | 


very favorable ; it seemed to me, indeed, a place | 


of sweetness and of light, and as fine a city withal 
of its inches as it had ever been my privilege to 
look upon. It was very early when I first looked 
out on the still slumbering city, and it seemed 
strange to note the hush and silence of the night 
still settled ou the streets, though the sun had 
already climbed quite high, and the water and 
the white pavements were bright with the glitter 
of a blue-and-gold day. My window faced toward 
the south, and the morning sun threw a golden 
bridge over the sparkling waters of the Saltsjé up 
to the white shining wharfs of the Staden Island. 
On the left the view ranged to the southern por- 
tion of the town, the Sidermalm, which rises in 
terraces to a height of two hundred feet above the 
level of the surrounding water. Westward lay 
the palace, a huge sombre pile standing sentinel 
over the sleeping city, its frowning darkness re- 
lieved by a few points of light caught by its win- 
dows from the morning sun. Above and beyond 
rose the graceful iron spire of the Riddarholm 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


when one is totally ignorant of the language of 
I had been assured that almost 
every Swede knew some other language besides 
his own, and that in any case Swedish itself was 
absurdly easy, but I cannot say that I found 
there was much truth in either of these comfort- 
able doctrines. 

After diligent search I succeeded in finding 
very comfortable apartments, where the landlady 
believed herself to understand a little English. 
In this matter was self-deceived, but she 
proved to be a most worthy and estimable old 
lady, though somewhat too highly gifted with 
conversational powers. She was specially given 
to exercising these during the time I devoted to 
luncheon, when she would invade my room under 
pretext of inquiring whether the meal met with 
my approbation. Having satisfied herself on this 
point, she would establish herself in an arm-chair 
and discuss the topics of the day, never the least 
disconcerted by the fact that I did not understand 
what she was saying, or suspecting that I might 
consider her in the way. Fortunately, she was 
such an attentive old person that she generally 
succeeded in providing me with what I wanted 
before I had to ask for it, which, of course, was 
just what [ had great difficulty in doing. 

One of the first things that strikes one in the 
aspect of the streets and squares is the number of 
people who seem possessed of ample leisure. Dur- 
ing the Summer months the Swedes live very 
much in the open air, probably to compensate 
themselves for the months passed in hot, stove- 
heated rooms during the dark and dreary months 
of Winter. About the end of May many forms of 


she 


Church, cutting black and clear into the pale blue | al fresco entertainment spring up in the squares 








we 
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and open spaces of the town, and especially in the 
Djurgarden, a beautiful public park situated on 
an island lying to the north-east of the Norr- 
malm, the modern quarter of Stockholm. Thither 
the Stockholmers repair in their hundreds toward 
the close of the afternoon, and sit about drinking 
their famous national beverage, ‘* Swedish punch,” 
spending: the hour with becoming mirth, 

This: same Swedish punch is a very important 
factor in the daily life of the Swedes. It is an 
immensely popular drink, prepared from rum or 
arrack with lemon-juice and sugar ; a very sweet 
concoction, and to any one but a native of the 
country a very poisonous one, for there is a head- 
Of this a Swede will 
drink large quantities every night with unfailing 
regularity. Ile methodical in his 
drinking, and, like Artemus Ward, never allows 
On the other hand, 
he is seldom seen actually intoxicated, and it is 


ache in a wine-glass of it. 


seems very 


business to interfere with it. 


quite rare that he is unable to progress homeward 
without assistance, and, generally speaking, in a 
line which lies pretty evenly between its extreme 
points. It is to be supposed that these people 
are blessed with exceptional constitutions, for 
Stockholm has the lowest death-rate of any cap- 
ital in Europe, and the inhabitants for the most 
part certainly look quite offensively and aggres- 
sively healthy. It only shows how unequally ap- 
portioned are nature’s gifts. But the men of this 
most favored nation live shut up in hot, stove- 
heated rooms in Winter, never seem to take any 


exercise to speak of in Summer, and manage to | 





account for large quantities of a most deleterious 
liquor every night of their lives amidst much 
junketing and jollity. Yet they live on till their 
dying day in despite of the envious. * 

It is averred, however, that there is muchi less 
drinking than there used to be. Baedecker, whose 
excellent guide-books are reputed to deal unfail- 
ingly in the veracities, states that fifty years ago 
the consumption of raw spirits in Norway—the 
sister land—amounted to twenty-eight quarts per 
head of the entire population’ -As it may reason- 
ably be supposed that the women and children 
were comparatively moderate in their potations, 
the quantity that must have fallen to the share 
of each adult have been much less 
than sixty quarts a year. This, it must be re- 
membered, would only be the portion of the aver- 


man cannot 


age man, a mere contemptible mediocrity ; to at- 
tempt to realize the amount of raw spirit that 
must have been absorbed annually by a man at all 
inclined to be bibulous above his fellows is enough 
to make the brain reel. 

Since those days things have changed consider- 
ably for the better; the men who have the con- 
duct of affairs in Sweden and Norway seem to 
deal with evils and abuses of all kinds in a very 
practical spirit, and within the last twenty years 
a series of permissive bills and statutes regulating 
the liquor trade have been brought in with ex- 
cellent effects in reducing both drunkenness and 
crime. 


*A quotation from Rabelais—the “ bull,” intentional. 
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By Hloorrr, 


Wu EN I arrived in Paris last July the first news 


that greeted me was the tidings of the sudden | 


death of my old friend, the famous naturalist, or, 


rather, entomologist, Dr. Roger Savine. I never 


met with a man more profoundly versed in any 


one subject than he was in the construction and 
peculiarities of insects. His knowledge, too, was 
practical, and not theoretical. .1 believe he is the 


only person ever known to have succeeded in rear- 
Vol. XXIX., No. 6—43 














ing in captivity the gigantic blue butterfly of the 
Brazils, the largest and most Beautiful of all known 
butterflies. His researches into the nature and 
properties of the poison of the dreaded /setse fly 
of South Africa had recently resulted in a dis 
covery of an antidote to its effects. ILad he lived 
to promulgate this discovery, it would have proved 
of vast benefit to settlers and travelers in that re- 
mote region, 

The doctor's rooms at Versailles (he had taken 
up his abode in that sleepy, quiet old town, 
in order to find leisure and tranquillity for the 
prosecution of his favorite studies) were a veri- 
table museum of natural history. Cases of care- 
fully preserved butterflies, beetles, Wasps, dragon- 
flies, ete., clothed the walls, while a series of tables 
in the centre of his sitting-room was set out with 
littles wicker cages, containing his live specimens, 
some of which were exceedingly rare and curious. 
I was very fond of the dear old man, and used 








MY 


him whenever chance or 


\ ersailles. 


naw week in 


always to call to see 
caprice led me to visit 
I had not been more t Paris when 
the weather suddenly became very warm, and my 
youngest child, little Harry, the only one that I 
had brought to Europe with me, fell ill, not with 

Weak 


pining for fresh air and 


any serious malady, it is true, but he was 
and feverish, and seemed 
green tri 
he might play. important nature 


would detain me in the city, or in its 


and turf, and for open spaces where 
Business of an 
immediate 
vicinity, for some weeks. I decided, therefore, 
upon establishing myself in one of the suburban 
towns that so pleasantly encircle Paris, so that my 
boy might have the benefit of pure air and plenty 
of exercise, while I could come in and out of the 
city readily and rapidly whenever I felt inclined. 


1 did, I deter- 


mined on going thither to look for lodgings, in 


So, knowing Versailles as well as 


the hope that [ might find as pleasant apartments 
as those formerly occupied by my lamented old 
friend. ‘These comprised three spacious rooms 
on the ground-floor, with a kitchen at the back. 
The drawing-room, bed-cham- 
ber fronted on a large garden, filled at that season 
of the year with a perfect blaze of geraniums and 
A flight of marble steps led from the 
first-named room to the garden. The old 
like most of those in the best quarter of Versailles, 


dining-room and 


verbenas. 


house, 


had been an aristocratic residence during the days 
of the royal splendor of the city, the culminating 
days of the glory of XIV. All the way 
down on the train I continued to think about the 
bright, airy rooms and 
to picture 
could | 


Louis 


the beautiful garden, and 
to myself how pleasant it would be 
only find 
install my boy and my nurse-maid and myself 
during the remainder of the Summer and the 
first weeks of Autumn. 


station I started 


just such a place in which to 


And on arriving ut the 


at once for Dr. Savine’s former 
home. 

| found the pleasant and familiar rooms much 
ehanged from what they were when I had last 
visited them. All the had 


been bequeathed by des 


doctor’s collections 
him to the Jardin 
Plantes, and the walls looked very bare, deprived 
of their cases of rare butterflies and glistening 
beetles. But, on the other hand, the rooms had 
been put in complete order; the drawing-room 
had been freshly paneled in white and gold, and 
all its fine old tarnished carvings had been regilt, 
and and dining-room had been re- 


the bedroom 


| good strong things, 


papered and painted, and they all looked as clean | 


And, 
and I could enter into pos- 
session at once, if I liked to take them. All of 
Dr. Savine’s furniture had claimed and 
taken away by his heirs, but the owner of the 
house had fitted the apartments up anew with 


oad cheerful as possible. what was best of 


ll, they were to let, 


been 
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if a trifle worn and shabby 
And old Albertine, Dr. Savine’s cook and house- 
keeper for some thirty years past, was at hand, and 
was only too glad to come back to her old famil- 
iar home to take charge of me as she used to do 
of her good old master. 

So it was settled, and just as 1 was about to 
take my leave, a sudden thought struck me. 

“The weather may turn cold,” I said to the 
womun in charge who had been showing me over 
‘*Are there any means of thor- 
oughly heating the rooms ?” 

“Oh. 


the premises. 


yes, madame,” she answered, ** there is 
a large porcelain stove in the dining-room, and a 
grate in the drawing-room, while, as to the bed- 
room, our landlord bought Dr. Savine’s own stove 
See, there is a hole in 
and the 
whole thing can be put up in fifteen minutes 


that he had set up there. 
the wall all ready for the stove-pipe ; 


whenever madame chooses.” 

L had not before noticed the round, black hole, 
high up in the wall, and 
\s I looked up at it I was conscious of 
A long black object 
like a thick quill seemed to protrude from the 


not a foot below th 
cornice. 


a singular optical delusion. 


hole, forming a line on the pale background of 
1 thought at first it 
was a crack in the plaster, but on taking a second 


the gray-and-silver paper. 
glance it was no longer to be seen, and I came 
to the conclusion that my eves had deceived me, 

A few days later saw us established at Versailles. 
We were very comfortable, the Was 
perb, and my boy gained health and strengtl 
rapidly in the invigorating air and under the 
influence of the wholesome open-air life that he 
led, sometimes exchanging the confined limits of 


weather su- 


the garden for the wide paths and grecnsward of 
the grand old park. We took daily drives to en- 
joy the lovely views for which the environs of 
Versailles are famous, and went on excursions to 
St. Germain, and Chatou, Maisons- Lafitte, 
and all the other points of interest within easy 
And Paris was always near at hand with 
its store of amusement and distractions, whenever 
a cool day rendered it feasible to go there, or when 
I was obliged to do so by the claims of business. 


and 


reach. 


But one day, just after our return from a visit 
of twenty-four hours to Paris, my nurse-maid sur- 
prised me by coming into my room in a great state 
of excitement with a dead bird, in which I recog- 
nized Albertine’s pretty pet her 
hand. 

** Oh, madame !” 


paroquet, in 


said Marie, with her eyes very 
wide open, ‘‘do just look here !” 

‘* Why, poor little Coco !” | remarked, taking 
the bird from her. “‘ What can have killed him ? 
I am so sorry for Albertine, for I know how fond 
she was of him.” 


“That is it—what did kill him? Madame,” 
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continued the girl, coming close to 
ing her voice to a whisper, ‘‘they say that Dr. 
Savine’s ghost, or something worse—a vampire— 
haunts these rooms.” 

‘* Nonsense, Marie ! 
Ilow can you imagine such absurdities, just be- 
cause a poor little paroquet has chanced to die 
suddenly, and not in these rooms, after all.” 

‘*Yes—Albertine had shut Coco up in ma- 
dame’s bedroom last evening, for we had gone to 
Paris to stay all night, and she had jast gotten 
au new cat, and she was afraid that it might at- 
tack the bird. And he was as well as possible at 
dinner-time, and sat on her shoulder, and talked 
and ate cherries. And early this morning she 
found him dead. She has been erying all day 
xbout it. Will not madame please to notice how 
strangely the poor bird looks ?” 

Up to that moment I had carelessly held the 
paroquet without paying any particular attention 
to it, but I then examined it carefully. And cer- 
tainly there was something very singular in its 
aspect. The feathers of the neck and breast had 
been smeared with some sticky, viscous fluid, and 
under the ruffled plumage of the throat were vis- 
ible two minute punctures, each encircled with a 
livid disk. 

‘It looks as though the bird had been bitten 
by a snake,” I said, returning the dead paroquet 
to Marie. 

**And how could a snake get in here, even if 
there were snakes at Versailles, madame, which 
there are not? Then there is poor Jacques La- 
pierre, who was one of the workmen that helped 
to paper the bedroom. He put his hand in the 
stove-pipe hole to steady himself on the ladder, 
and just pricked his finger with a splinter or a 


There are no such things. 


nail inside the hole, and died in twenty-four 
hours. There is a curse here, madame, and Dr, 
Savine——” 


‘Now, Marie, really you must not worry me 
any more with such silly tales. Doubtless the 
man was a dissipated fellow, and his blood was in 
an impure state, and so any little injury sufficed 
to kill him. Take poor little Coco away, and tell 
Albertine how sorry I am for her loss.” 

Marie took her departure, only half satisfied, 
and I dismissed the subject altogether from my 
mind. It was recalled a few days later in a very 
unpleasant fashion. 





me and sink- | feared them, fancying that every dog she met 


was in a chronic state of hydrophobia, we decided 


to leave our pretty pet at home. So Blanco was 


installed on my bed with a saucer of milk at hand, 
and many injunctions from Harry to be a good 


dog and not to fret after us, and we took our 
departure. My friend insisted on our staying to 


| dine with her, so it was late in the evening before 


we returned. 

“We must take Blanco out for a little run, 
Marie,” I remarked to the nurse. ‘He must 
have grown very tired of being shut up alone.” 

So, on arriving at the house, I went straight to 
the bedroom, and called the dog. But instead of 
the usual leap from the bed and outburst of joy- 
ous barking wherewith Dlanco had been wont to 
greet our return, there was a total silence. 

‘* Blanco! Blanco !” called little Harry. There 
was no response. ‘‘ Oh, mamma !” exclaimed the 
child, beginning to cry, “‘some one has gotten 
into the house and has stolen him !” 

‘* Perhaps he is only fast asleep, Harry,” I said. 


| ‘Let us go in and look for him.” 


I lighted a candle and entered the room. The 
first thing that I saw was Blanco, stretched out 
full length upon the bed. The poor little fellow 


| was dead, and had evidently died some hours be- 


fore, as the body was quite stiff and cold, 
‘*There now, madame,” said Marie, reproach- 


| fully, as she led Harry away to try to distract his 


attention from the loss of his pet and to still his 
wailings. “I told you so. First the bird—then 
the dog—and I hope it will not be one of us next 
—perhaps the child!” And away she went with 
& murmured finale to her speech, in which the 
words, ‘‘ vampire,” and ‘‘ Dr. Savine,” were alone 
audible. 





I stood beside my poor dead dog, smoothing 


_ regretfully the slender, graceful head and silken 


ears, and shedding, it must be confessed, some 
furtive tears over the gentle littlo animal that had 
been my companion and my boy’s playmate 
through many a tedious day. At last I took 
him in my arms to carry him away and to give 
directions for having him buried in the garden. 


| His poor pretty head fell back pendulous and 


helpless, and on the throat, under the short, 
white, silky hair, were visible two discolored punct- 


| ures upon the delicate skin, just such marks as 


One of the members of my household, and by | 


no means the least important one, at least in his 
own estimation, was a very beautiful little Italian 
greyhound, a delicate, high-bred creature, snow- 
White and silky-coated, my little Harry’s special 
pet and darling. Blanco was our constant com- 
panion on most of our expeditions, but having to 
pay a visit one day to a lady residing at St. Ger- 


| 


those I had observed upon the same place on the 
dead paroquet. I am not superstitious, and I had 
no belief in the ghastly legend of vampires, and 
their propensities for sucking at midnight the life 
blood of living creatures. But despite my skepti- 
cism on such subjects, it must be confessed that a 
cold chill quivered through my blood as I recog- 
nized for the second time those unmistakable 
and mysterious traces of the work of some un- 


main, who greatly disliked dogs, and, indeed, | known and deadly agency. I resolved to quit 
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Versailles—to take m\ 
where such strange incidents could occur. ‘The 
words of Marie rang in my ears: ‘‘ First the bird 
—then the dog—it will be one of us next—per- 
haps the child!” 

gut with the morning and its 


boy away from a spot 


bright atmos- 
phere came calmer second thoughts. After all, it 
would be foolish, I reflected, for me to leave my 
comfortable quarters, which were so very conven- 
ient and suited me exactly, merely because two 
pet creatures had died there suddenly, pnd the 
servants talked absurdly as servants are apt to do. 

Blanco was decently interred at the foot of the 
finest rose-bush in the garden, and the details of 
the funeral so interested Harry as to half console 
him for the death of his favorite. A visit to one 
of the toy-shops of Versailles, and the purchase 
of a very extraordinary horse with goggle cyes 
and a blacking-brush mane, completed the work 
Marie ceased to sigh and shake 


of consolation. g 
her head whenever Coco or 


Blanco were men- 
tioned, and matters settled down once more into 
their customary course. Only a lurking anxiety 
caused me to keep Harry continually within sight, 
and I especially avoided leaving him alone in my 
bedroom. 

Late one sultry afternoon in August Harry re- 


turned home with Marie, very tired and sleepy, | 
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FREDERICK AT KUNERSDORF, SEE PAGE 678. 


after 
could hardly keep awake to take-his supper, so, 
after he had finished eating. I laid him on m 
bed, and sent Marie to get her own dinner. | 


long game of romps in the park. He 


did not undress the child, but, throwing a light 
shawl over him, I left him to his slumbers whilst 
I seated myself near the window to enjoy the 
balmy beauty of the night. The moon was at the 
full, and its rays struck directly on the wall op- 
posite the window, leaving the bed and its little 
occupant in shadow, and I too, in my rocking- 
chair, pushed back into one corner, was partially 
i IT was gazing idly at the moonlit 
wall, lost in thought, and possibly nearly asleep, 


in obscurity. 


when my attention was attracted by a movement 
at the lower edge of the stove-pipe hole. The 
long black streak I had previously noticed there 
against the background of the pale-tinted pape: 
was once more visible; but now there were two 
of them. IL rubbed my eyes, thinking I might b 
dreaming. But no, there they were—two black 
quill-like things protruding from the hole. As | 
gazed, something moved in the obscurity within, 
and there slowly emerged into the moonlight the 
body and the other legs of a gigantic spider. 
It was of enormous size, the swollen abdomen 
fully as large as a small orange, while the legs 
were as thick as my little finger near the body, 
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tapering to the end like a poreupine’s quills. It | 


was black, and was covered with short coarse hair, 
so that its aspect was unspeakably hideous. Even 
at the distance where I sat I could observe the 
sharp, curved poison-fangs and the protruding 
eyes of the horrible insect. Down it came, moving 
slowly, and as if with precaution, along the wall. 
I sat gazing in speechless terror, absorbed, and as 
if fascinated by the dreadful aspect of the creat- 
ure. But suddenly it changed its course, swerv- 
ing sideways instead of descending in a direct 
line, and my blood ran cold as I realized the goal 
for which it was making. It had directed its 
course toward the bed whereon lay little Harry! 

I sprang to my feet, uttering a frenzied scream 
as I did so. The spider, alarmed by the sound and 
by my sudden movement, turned around, ran up 


the wall with surprising swiftness, and in an | 


instant had vanished in his lair. And I, snatch- 
ing the boy from the bed, hurried from the room 
to seek a sleeping-apartment far from that in 
which my fearful fellow-lodger was ensconced, 


| as the doctor himself had veen. 


The next morning I called all the servants into 
consultation, and after informing them of what I] 
had seen, I tried to concoct some means of get- 
ting rid of the spider. But all my projects were 
baffled by the terror inspired by my story. 
Neither Albertine, nor Maric, nor even stout old 
Mathieu, the gardener, would so much as climb up 
to peep into the hole to see if the hideous creat- 
ure were still there. At last, in my dilemma, a 
bright thought struck me. I would send a mes- 
sage requesting aid to Dr. Savine’s friend, Prof. 
Vitrolle, who was one of the directors of the Jar- 
din des Plantes, and who was almost as learned in 
entomology and as enthusiastic about that science 
I knew that the 


_ attraction of a new and extraordinary specimen 


would lure the learned professor even farther 
than to Versailles. So, scribbling off a few lines 
in haste, [ sent Mathieu at once in search of the 
professor. And sure enough, he came by the re- 
turn-train, a plump, bright-eyed little old man, 
alert and gay, and reminding me a good deal ot 
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the late M. Thiers, both in physique and_ in 
manner. 

“So you did not kill the spider, madame !” he 
remarked, rubbing his hands. ‘*That is well. It 
would have been a great loss to science—a great 
loss! Now, let us see how we are to get at him.” 
He had come provided with a large, light net 
mounted on a hoop fixed to a pole—such a one, 
in fact, as is used for the capture of butterflies, 
only of larger dimensions. In this he inclosed a 
live sparrow, and cautiously reared the net up by 
the pole till the hoop encircled the hole. 

‘*The creature must, from its restlessness, be 
suffering from hunger,” he remarked, whilst mak- 
ing his preparations; “and if, as I think, it isa 
specimen of the huge bird-catching spiders of 
South America, the bird will prove an irresistible 
bait.” 

And sure enough, in a few moments the spider, 
attracted by the fluttering of the hapless spar- 


= 


row, isshed from his hole, dropped into the net, 
and was instantly and dexterously secured by 
Professor Vitrolle, who him off in tri- 
umph. I believe that he lived for some months 
at the Jardin des Plantes, and was a great attrac- 
tion to the visitors. 

A few weeks later, I received from the profes- 
sor the following extract from the diary of Dr. 
Savine, whose papers, as well as his collections, 
had been bequeathed by him to the directors : 

‘© May 6th. 
** Received to-day from my South American correspond- 


ent 


carried 


a new and rare insect. It is a living specimen of a 
hitherto unknown variety of the gigantic Mygale, or Bird- 
catching Spider of the Amazons. This new species is 
black, is even larger than the brown Mygale, and its bite, 


my correspondent writes me, is extremely venomous.” 


And to think that I had shared my room for 


weeks with that horrible creature! I shudder 


whenever I think of it! 





HE 


SEVEN YEARS’ WAR. « 

By A. H 
THE campaign of 1759 opened ominously f 
Frederick. 
Queen in her own dominions, as heretofore, he 


had from the outset to defend his own territories 


. 
Instead of assailing the Empr 38- 


against the combined attacks of the Austrians and 
the Russians. The Austrians, under Daun, began 
to move upon him from the south, menacing not 
Only Silesia and Saxony, but the Marks of Bran- 
denburg, while the Russians were pouring in from 
the north-west. The most that Frederick could 
do was to hinder their advance by falling upon 
their magazines and provision-trains. In this he 
was so far successful that he kept Daun nearly 
stationary. It was otherwise in the north. The 
Russians, passing across Poland, swarmed into 
Pomerania, ravaging as they went. Frederick 
ordered Wedell, who was in command there, to 
** fall upon the enemy, and beat him wherever he 
could find Wedell obeyed this order with 
more boldness than success. On July 23d he suf- 
fered a severe defeat at Kray, near the border 
of Neumark, losing 8,000 men. The 
pressed on until they reached Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder, only fifty miles from Berlin, and were in 
daily expectation of being joined by Laudohn, 


him.” 


Russians 


GRE 


Ail, AING OF 


AMPAIGNS OF 1759, 1760, 


PRUSSIA. 


1761, 1762 


(;UERNSEY, 


with his Austrian cavalry. Hoping to prevent 
this junction, Frederick hurried toward Frank- 
fort, and on August 12th came upon the Russians 
strongly posted at Kunersdorf, close by Frank- 
fort. The Prussians numbered 48,000; the Rus- 
more than 80,000. Frederick directed his 
attack upon one wing and the centre of the en- 
After a severe fight on that sultry August 
day the Russian wing was broken in pieces, ancl 
their centre apparently on the point of 
way. 


sians, 


emy. 


giving 
\ half-victory was won, but only a com- 
plete victory would be of avail. Frederick brought 
into action his entire force, even the cavalry ani 
the last lie was himself in the hotte:! 
of the fight; two horses were shot under him ; 
‘he was struck on the breast by a spent ball, which 
was turned aside by a golden snuff-box in his 
pocket. Just then Laudohn’s fresh cavalry came 
up, and the half-victory was turned into a com- 
plete rout. At the close of the action Frederick 
stood on a little eminence watching the onrush of 
Laudohn’s squadrons. He had dismounted from 
his horse, which was held by an equerry ; saving 
for that attendant he was wholly alone. A cav- 
alry captain caught sight of the King, rode up 


reserves, 
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with a handful of hussars, and half forced him | 
from his perilous position. 

Frederick complains that in this action his | 
troops did not fight well: this is abundantly 
disproved by the loss which they suffered and in- 
flicted. The Prussian loss was fully 18,000 ; that 
of the enemy, some 3,000 less. But the battle was 
a rout as complete as was ever known on a 
stricken field. When night came Frederick could 
not bring together more than 3,000 men. Ilad 
the enemy followed up their great victory, it is 
hardly possible that the war should not have been 
brought to a speedy close. But they did nothing ; 
and the reason is apparently to be looked for in 
the utter want of concord between the Russian | 
and the Austrian generals, who fell to quarreling | 
about one thing and another. 


This gave Fred- 
erick a few days’ breathing-time, and to him days 
were worth as much as weeks to most command- 
ers. From one quarter and another he got to- 
gether men enough to form a respectable army, 
with which he posted himself in the Fiirstenwalde, 
a wooded region midway between Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder and Berlin. 

'rederick’s own letters give, perhaps, the best ac- 
count of the next two months after the defeat at 
Kunersdorf. To Finkelstein he writes late in the 
evening of August 12th: ‘I attacked the enemy 
this morning about eleven. We beat him back to 
the Jews’ Cemetery near Frankfort. All my troops 
came into action, and have done wonders. I as- 
sembled them three times; at length I was myself 
nearly taken prisoner, and we had to quit the field. 
My coat 
killed under 
still alive. 


is riddled with bullets ; two horses were 

me. My misfortune is that I am 
Our loss is very considerable. Of an 
army of 48,000 men, I have at this moment while 
| write not more than 3,000 together, and am no 
Berlin will 


longer master of my forces. You in 


do well to look out for your own safety. It is a 
great calamity, and I will not survive it. The 


consequences of this battle will be worse than the | 
battle itself. I have no resources more; and, to | 
tell the truth, I hold all for lost. 
vive the 


[ will not sur- | 
my country. Farewell 
Four days later he writes to D’Argens : 
*“We have been unfortunate, but not by my 
fault. The victory was ours, and would have 
been a complete one, when our infantry lost pa- 
tience, and at. the wrong moment abandoned the 
field of battle. The Russian infantry is almost 
destroyed. Of my own wrecks, all that I have 
been able to assemble are 32,000 men. With.these 
Iam pushing to throw myself across the enemy’s 
road, and either perish or save the capital. For 
the event I cannot answer. If I had more lives 
than one I would sacrifice them all to my coun- | 
try: but if this stroke fail, I think my score is | 
even with her. There are limits to everything. I | 


destruction of 
forever.” 


| tenberg, and finally Dresd@n_ itself. 


endure my misfortune ; my courage is not abated 
by it; but [am fully resolved after this effort—if 


| it fail—to make an outlet for myself, and no 


longer be the plaything of any chance.” On An- 
gust 22d he writes, also to D’Argens: ‘* Daun is 
marching on Luben (in Silesia) and Berlin. This 
obliges me again to attack the Russians between 
here and Frankfort. It is the sole hope that re- 
mains to me of not being cut off from Berlin on 
the one side or the other. I will give the troops 
some brandy; but I promise myself nothing of 
success ; a happy chance alone can help us. I 
will go to reconnoitre the enemy to-morrow. Next 
day, if there is anything that can be done, we 
will do it. But if the enemy still holds on to the 
Wine-hills of Frankfort, I shall never dare to at- 
tack him.” 

For 


. 
Weeks 


three 
gloomy outlook. 


more there was the same 
Frederick advises D’Argens to 
quit Berlin ; and on September 15th, he writes to 
him: ‘The torment of Tantalus, the pains of 
Prometheus, the doom of Sisyphus, were nothing 
like what I have suffered for the last ten days. 
Death is sweet in comparison with such a life.” 
But this agony was near its end. The Russians, 
giving up their project of marching from Frank- 
fort to Berlin over Frederick’s army, undertook 
to move around it. On September 24th Fred- 
erick writes to ID’ Argens: ‘I think Berlin is now 
in safety. The barbarians are in the Lausitz. I 
keep by the side of them, between them and Ber- 


| lin, so that there is nothing to fear for the eapi- 
| tal. The imminency of the danger is past, but 


there will be many bad moments to get through 


_ before we reach the end of the campaign. My 


martyrdom will last two months vet; then the 
snows and the ice will end it.” 

But if Berlin were safe for the present, Silesia 
and Saxony came into sore peril. - The Austrians 
poured into Saxony, took Leipsic, Torgau, Wit- 
Frederick 
hurried thither, and laid siege to Dresden, near 
which Daun lay encamped with a large force. 
Frederick hoped to frighten him off by a bold 
demonstration. He sent General Fink, with 
14,000 men, into the hilly region. south of Dres- 
den. Daun moved upon Fink with threefold 
numbers, surrounded him at Maxen, and forced 
him to surrender on November 21st. The Aus- 
trians were jubilant over this ‘‘Maxen Finch- 
catching,” as they styled it, punning upon the 
name of the unlucky general. With this serious 
disaster closed the campaign of 1759. 

The campaign of 1760 opened with prospects 
darker than ever. Russians and Austrians poured 
into Silesia, where there soon were 90,000 Aus. 
trians and Imperialists, under Daun and Lau- 
dohn, besides 70,000 Russians, who formed a 
separate army, acting wholly independently of 
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the others. Frederick went thither with only 
30,000 men, with whom he marched and counter- 
marched between the armies of Daun and Lau- 
dohn, sometimes so close that a quarter of an 
hour might precipitate a genera! engagement with 
one or the other. At length, on August 15th, he 
found an opportunity to strike Laudohn at Lieg- 
nitz. This action, though hardly to be ranked as 
a great battle, served the immediate purpose of 
inducing the enemy to leave Silesia, and try their 
fortunes in other quarters. Daun headed for Sax- 
ony, while the Russians broke into the Marks of 
Brandenburg, and a strong raiding party even 
reached Berlin. The Prussian capital was forced 
to pay a heavy contribution, and to open its gates 
to the Russians, upon the stipulation that the 
Cossacks should not pass the wails. The city was, 
however, fired in several places, and the royal 
Schloss was pillaged. A detachment of the raid- 
ers went to Potsdam, where the Schloss was ran- 
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- sacked, and Frederick’s villa of Sanssouci laid in 


ruins. What with contributions formally levied 
and irregular pillage, the raiders inflicted a loss 
of 100,000,000 thalers, besides wantonly destroy- 
ing property to a fully equal amount. 

Of more significance was it that Daun, with 
the main body of the Austrian troops, 65,000 
strong, had taken up a position at Torgau, forty- 
five miles north-west of Dresden, and seventy 
miles south-west of Berlin. The position, strong 
by nature, was so well. fortified by art as to seem 
unassailable, except by~a much superior force. 
Frederick, who had hurried thither, had but 
44,000 men, yet with these he resolved to make 
an attack. 

The attack was made on November 3d. _ Fred- 
erick’s plan at Torgau was wholly different from 
that of any other of his battles. He divided his 
army into two corps, the larger one to be led by 
himself, the other by Ziethen. ‘These were to 
attack simultaneously— 
Frederick to fall upon the 
Austrian centre, Ziethen 
upon their left flank ; but 
owing to difficulties of the 
ground, Ziethen was not 
intime. Frederick opened 
the battle at noon. His 
men marched straight up 
to the Austrian batteries, 
never recoiling from the 
murderous fire which was 
poured upon them; but 
they were unable to carry 
the batteries. Frederick 
himself was struck sense- 
less from his horse by a 
spent ball; but soon re- 
covering his 
went on giving fresh 
orders. When the sun 
sank nothing decisive had 
been achieved on either 
side; Prussians and Aus- 
trians were alike worn out, 
and ineapable of further 
fighting. All at once in 
the gathering gloom the 
sound of firing was heard, 
distant at first, but mo- 
mentarily growing nearer. 
It was from Ziethen’s com- 
paratively fresh troops 
who, after five hours of 
marching, had struck the 
left wing of the enemy, 
broken it in pieces, and 
hurled it back in fragments 
upon the exhausted centre. 


senses, he 
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Some of Frederick’s own exhausted troops were 
inspired with new life, and the contest was re- 
newed in the darkness, lit up here and there by 
the flames of a burning hamlet. The Austrians 
continued the fight for hours, until at last Daun 
gave it up and retreated toward Dresden. 

The battle of Torgau was perhaps the most 
stoutly fought of any during the whole Seven 
Years’ War. 
than 25,000; that of the Austrians being some- 
what the larger. For the Prussians defeat was 


The loss on both sides was not less | 
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victories at Liegnitz and Torgau, after the defeat 
at Kunersdorf—had been upon the whole a suc- 
cessful one for Frederick ; but it seemed hardly 
possible that Prussia could sustain another cam- 
paign. The war had practically assumed the 
shape of a contest between Austria and Russia on 
the one side, and Prussia alone on the other. 
France and England, as far as this contest was 
concerned, neutralized each other; they were 
fighting a separate war on their own account. 
Austria and Russia had lost more men than Prus- 
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BULLDING THE NEW PALACE OF SANSSOUCT,. 


only prevented by the bravery and endurance 
with which the corps of Frederick fought during 
the five hours when they battled unaided by 
Ziethen. Victory—and for Frederick anything 
short of victory was equivalent to defeat — was 
secured only by the opportune arrival of Ziethen. 


| 


Frederick and Ziethen met on the battle-field the | 


morning after the fight. The King alighted 
from his horse, advanced to Ziethen, and threw 
his arms around his neck. He was too deeply 
moved to be able to speak his thanks in words, 


The campaign of 1760—closed as it was by the 


| Frederick 


sia; but they had an almost unlimited popula- 
tion from which to levy fresh recruits, while the 
population of Prussia had been drawn upon to its 
utmost capacity. 

In the campaign of 1761 Silesia was the point 
to which the allies directed their first efforts. 
Here were 130,000 Austrians and Russians, now 
united into a single army. ‘To confront these 
could not muster more than 55,000, 
which he concentrated at Bundlewitz, not far 
from the fortress of Schweidnitz, and there 
awaited the movements of the enemy. But s0 
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strong were his intrenchments, and so unceasing | 


ventured noth- 
The Austrian and 
the Russian generals, according to 


his watchfulness, that the enemy 
ing serious for some months. 
their wont, 
began to quarrel among themselves, and the com- 
bined army finally broke up, the Russians going 
off entirely. 
serious harm to Frederick if they dared to make 
the attempt: : nd Laudohn did dare it. Suddenly 
October Ist he made his appearance before 


Still there remained enough to do 


on 
Schweidnitz. and succeeded in taking the fortress 
hy storm. 

| 


this d 


ame evil tid- 
ings from the other extremity of the kingdom. 


isuster ¢ 


Simultaneously with 


The Russians had for three years been ravaging 


almost at will in Pomerania, and the small force 
‘k could spare was altogether too 


which Frederi 
weak to curb their inroads. But the people of 
They 
converted 


the province took up arms for th ‘selves. 
established a provincial militia. thes 
trading-vessels 


for il 


rmed flotilla, and were 
the 
marauders. The principal seat of these opera- 


into an 


able time to hold their own against 


tions was the fortified port of 


had been several times ineffectually assailed. In 


Kolberg, which 


the Autumn of 1761 Kolberg was again belea- 
guered. It was scantily provisioned, but the de- 
fense was stoutly maintained by ¢ olonel Hevde, 
its commander, until the last ration of bread had 
been served out, when the town capitulated on 
December 16th. Thus at the close of 1761 Prus- 
sia was in imminent peril from every side. From 
Dresden the Austrians dominated over Saxony, 
from Schweidnitz they threatened all Silesia; 
from Kolberg the Russians imperiled Pomerania 
and Neumark ; and from all these 
was nothing to bar the wa 
Berlin itself. 

The campaign of 1762 opened 


quarters there 
y to Brandenburg and 
more forbod- 


ingly even than that of the preceding year had 


closed. The last two years had wrought upon 
Frederick the work of twenty. He had been 
weakened by fevers and tormented by /frequent 


His teeth de and his 
out. His face was furrowed by deep 

At forty-eight he was already in 
“the Old Fritz,” of 
mind had undergone a change 
of his body. 


rheumatic attacks. 
hair fell 


wrinkles. 


ct) ed 


aip- 
ITis 
as marked as that 
The 
efficiency of his army had come to be impaired. 
The old veterans were rapidly dying out, and the 
new recruits—as the King’s brother, Prince Hein- 
rich, said, with something of truth 


pearance later years. 


He grew irritable and morose, 


consisted of 
‘cripples, children and vagabonds.” The means 
for carrying on the war had grown more and more 
scanty-and precarious. Some provinces were in 
the hands of the enemy ; 


by the war. 


some had been ruined 
The remaining provinces could not 
supply gold and silver enough to meet indispen- 


sable requirements, even though the current coin 
was greatly debased at the mint. 

Such was the aspect in Prussia as it would have 
presented itself to an onlooker at the beginning 
of 1762. But if one could have looked deeper he 
would have seen some more hopeful things. Uni- 
versal as was the distress, there was no discontent 
among any class of the people. ‘* Willingly,” says 


Stillfried-Aleantara, 
] 


‘‘did the burgher give his 
ast thaler to the royal tax-collector ; joyfully the 
peasant sent his growing-up son to that fearful 
war in which his elder brothers had perished.” 
The people of every rank and station held 
shakenly to their confidence in their King. 


on un- 
They 
felt what the English ambassador had said at the 
darkest period of the gloomy year 1759: ** King 
Frederick still lives; and so long as he lives he 
will continue to work wonders.” Quite signiii- 
cant of this general feeling is the fact that the 
preachers all over the country were wont to 
preach against suicide, as though they feared that 
Frederick might some lay be led to carry out his 
expressed determination to take his own life. 
‘These discourses,” says Alcintara, ‘came to 
the knowledge of the King, and produced thei 
intended effect : 


the resolve to meet every calam- 
itv with unshaken endurance.” 

Early in 1762 blow which it seemed 
Frederick. George II. of 
England had died late in 1760, and his successor, 
George ILI., had fallen wholly under the influ- 
ef John Stuart, Earle of Bute, who no: 
Pitt as head of the Cabinet. Bute’s 
policy was in every respect the reverse of that of 
his pvedecessor, 


and 


came & 


must prove fatal to 


ence 


succeeded 


The alliance between Englani 
Prussia was the work of Pitt: to him was 

owing the subsidy granted by Parliament to Fred- 

That subsidy was withdrawn from tl 


estimates for 1762. 





erick. 
With this withdrawal cease 
a source of supply without which it seemed im- 
possible for Frederick to carry on the war for 
another campaign, 


With the retirement of Pitt 
from power Frederick lost his only hope of any 
foreign aid against Austria and Russia; for 
France had virtually withdrawn from the alli- 
ance, having her hands more than full in trving 
to cope with England. : 
But almost simultaneously with this untoward 
event came another, which. changed the whole 
aspect of things. The Czarina Elizabeth of Rus- 
sia died suddenly in January, 1762, and was suc- 
ceeded by her nephew, Peter III., Duke of Hol- 
stein, a German rather than a Russian. He wa 
in his thirty-fourth year, and had been brought 
up almost without any training. His only seri 
ous occupation as he grew up was to drill a Hol- 
stein regiment, as nearly as he knew after the 
manner of Frederick, of whom he was an ardent 
admirer. His personal habits were at once puerile 
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and gross. At the funeral of Elizabeth, says the 


Princess Dashkoff, “‘ he was seen whispering and | colic, to which he was subject, died yesterday.” 


! 


laughing with the ladies-in-waiting, turning the 
priests into ridicule, picking quarrels with the | 


officers, and even with the sentinels, about the 
way their cravats were folded, the length of their 
curls, or the cut of their uniforms.” Not long 
after, the French ambassador, De Breteuil, 
writes: ‘* The life led by the Emperor is shame- 
ful. 
gether, and only ceases from these amusements 
at five or six in the morning, when he is dead 
druak.” He was, indeed, married to that woman 
whom history knows as Catharine II. But, adds 


He smokes and drinks becr for hours to- 


De Breteuil, ‘‘ He kas redoubled his attentions to | 


Mile. Voronzoff. One allow that it is a 
strange taste. She has no wit; and as to her 
face, it is impossible to imagine anything uglier. 
She looks in every way like a servant at a low 
inn.” 

Immediately after the accession of Peter to 
the crown, Frederick sent his congratulations 
through the English ambassador. These were so 
favorably received that Count Golz was sent as 
He 


found the Czar wearing the portrait of Frederick 


must 


ambassador to endeavor to negotiate a peace. 


set in a ring upon his finger, and the black eagle | 


of Prussia upon his breast. Golz was empowered 


to cede East-Preussen to the Czar, if necessary. 
So far from accepting this, Peter gave back to his 
‘old friend” all the conquests which had been 
from him. An offensive and defensive 
treaty was speedily formed. The Czar sent 15,000 


He 


received the nominal command of a Prussian reg- 


made 
men to fight for Frederick against Austria. 


iment, and was accustomed to wear its uniform. 
The conclusion of this treaty was celebrated by a 
grand banquet at the Russian capital in honor of 
Frederick. ‘* Let us drink,” cried the tipsy Czar, 
‘to the health of the King, He has 
done me the honor to confide to me one of his 
You 
may be assured that if he should order it, I would 
make war against hell itself, with all my Empire.” 

Peter had not reigned six months when a con- 
spiracy was formed against him, at the head of 
which was Catharine, whom he wished to divorce 
so that he might marry the Voronzoff. Ie was 
arrested at his country-seat on July LOth, and was 
forced to abdicate. ‘* After which,” says Cath- 
arine, ‘1 sent the deposed Emperor, under the 
charge of Alexis Orloff, accompanied by four of- 
ficers and a detachment of gentle and reasonable 
men, to a place named Ropcha, fifteen miles from 
Peterhof—a secluded spot, but very pleasant.” 
Here Peter died four days afterward. The official 
notification sent to the foreign ambassadors reads 
thus : ‘* The Imperial Minister of Russia thinks it 


my master, 


regiments ; I hope he will not dismiss me. 
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late Emperor, having been taken ill with a violent 


But according to the generally credited report, 
the ‘violent colic” was nothing else than a fatal 
throttling by the hands of Alexis Orloff, the 
| brother of Gregory—the latter being not the first, 
and far from the last, of Catharine’s numerous 
paramours, 

| Catharine II. had a strong prejudice against 
| Frederick. In one of her earliest manifestoes 
she spoke of him as ‘‘a disturber of the public 
peace, the perfidious enemy of Russia ;” but she 
had no wish to aid Austria in the war against 
Prussia. The more these powers mutually weak- 
ened each other, the better able would she be to 
carry out her designs against Turkey. She lost 
no time in entering into a new treaty with Fred- 
erick, engaging to remain neutral in the war be- 
tween Prussia and Austria. This involved the 
withdrawal of the Russian troops which Peter had 
sent to the support of Frederick, and who were 
now with him‘in Silesia. Just about the same 
time a treaty was concluded between France and 
England, by which both of them were to stand 
neutral in the Austro-Prussian war. The league 
| against Frederick was thus dissolved, and Prussia 
and Austria were left to fight out their quarrel 
by themselves. 

Frederick was now enabled to take up the of- 
fensive in Silesia. The immediate thing to be 
attempted was to capture the fortress of Schweid- 
| nitz. Daun had taken up a position on the neigh- 

boring heights of Burkersdorf, from which he 
must be dislodged. An order came from Cath- 
arine that the Russians, under Tchernicheff, 
should detach themselves from the Prussian army. 
This order came just as Frederick was about to 
attack Daun; but he persuaded the Russian com- 
mander to postpone its execution for three days, 
and in the meanwhile to occupy, though with 
grounded arms, a position which it was important 
that the Austrians should suppose to be held in 
force. On July 21st he attacked Daun. The 
steep slopes of Burkersdorf were surmounted, the 
Austrian intrenchments carried, and Daun made 
a precipitate retreat through the mountain passes 
between Silesia and Bohemia. Frederick 
laid close siege to Schweidnitz. The fortress 
was strongly garrisoned and stoutly defended. 
Mines were dug, and counter-mines were opposed 
to them for weeks. At length, on October 8th, a 
mine exploded, throwing down a considerable 
portion of the walls, when the fortress surren- 
dered. After the expulsion of Daun and the 
capture of Schweidnitz there was no shadow of 
Austrian power in Silesia. 

Saxony, however, was still held by a strong Im- 
| perialist force. On October 29th this was defeated 


now 


his duty to inform the foreign Ministers that the | by Prince Heinrich, the brother of Frederick, at 
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LISTENING TO THE TE DEUM, IN THE CHAPEL AT 
CHARLOTTENBURG, 


reyberg, a few leagues south of Dresden ; and 


after suffering heavy loss they retreated toward 
Bohemia. This was the last battle of the Seven 
Years’ War, though for several weeks Middle and 
South Germany were harassed and overawed by 
small bodies of Prussian hussars. The petty 
principalities, bishopries and free towns between 
the Thuringian forests and the Danube not un- 
willingly ceased from further contest with the 
victors 

The Empress-Queen was now forced to the con- 
viction that she could not alone accomplish what 
she had not been able to effect when aided by 
France and Russis. Affairs had not in other 
respects gone well for her. 
ompelled her to disband 
Not only had her allies 


fresh foes were menacing her. 


Want of money had 
20,000 of her troops. 
fallen away from her, but 
The Ottoman Sul- 
tan had assumed a threatening tone, and 100,000 
Turks were said to be mustering upon the eastern 
frontiers of Ifungary. 

The proposals for peace came from Frederick. 
He had wished for peace all along; but only for a 
peace which should secure for him the undis- 
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turbed .possession of what he held at the be- 
ginning of the war. Less than this he would 
not accept; more than this he could mot 
probably get, even if he should demand it. 
The negotiations were carried on at the Castle 
of Hubertsburg in Saxony. They occupied 
Maria Theresa for a mo- 
ment hoped that she might be able to get 
back a little of what had been wrested from 


but a short time. 


Glatz, the last and smallest of these acquisi- 
tions. Frederick would not listen to this. 
He would forego his quasi-conquest of Sax- 
ony, Which should go back to its hereditary 
Elector, as a Prince of the German Empire ; 
or, rather, to his son, for Augustus IIT. was 
as good as dead, 2nd there was no fear that 
this son would be elected by the Poles as 
their King. 


The Peace of Ilubertsburg was formally 
signed on February 15th, 1763. Frederick 


soon set out upon his leisurely return to his 
capital, which he had not seen for more than 
six years, although he had several times been 
for weeks within a few miles of “Tl am 
coming back,” he wrote to D’Argens, ‘to a 
city of which I shall know only the walls, 
where I shall meet none of my old acquaint- 
ances, where innumerable toils await me, and 
where I shall before long lay my old bones in 
a quiet resting-place where war and tribula- 
tion and malice will never disturb me more.” 
The King reached Berlin late in the even- 
ing of the 30th of March, 1763. He drove 
through the capital city with Prince Fer- 
dinand of Brunswick by his side. Berlin was 
ablaze with illuminations; the thronged streets 
resounded with benedictions and acclamations : 
but these jubilations fell harshly upon his ear. 
He withdrew as soon as he could, and took a by- 
street to the royal Schloss. Not long afterward 
he directed that Graun’s Te Deum should be per- 
formed in the Schloss-chapel at Charlottenburg. 
Ile was alone in the chapel for hours before he 
gave the signal for the 


g performance to begin. 


Then he sat down, sole auditor, and while the 
voices of the choir rang through the chapel, he 
sat motionless and in tears, his head bowed upon 
his hands. 
* I: Bo 2: 

The Seven Years’ War was over: a war in 
which Frederick had fought eleven pitched bat- 
tles, except in a single case against great odds 
never less than three to two, and oftener two to 
one. In eight of these battles he had been vie- 
torious, and in the three where he was defeated 
he had extricated himself in a manner which en- 
hanced rather than diminished his military re- 


nown. He had won an unquestioned place among 


her—were it not more than the Countship of 
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the great commanders, not only of his own times, 
but of all time. He had raised his little king- 
dom—in area and population hardly equal to that 
of the State of New York—to a rank among the 
Great Powers of Europe. 

The entire reign of Frederick lasted forty-six 
years, having commenced in 1740, and closing 
with his death in 1786, at the age of seventy- 


four. The close of the Seven Years’ War di- 
vides his reign into two nearly equal parts. The 
last half presents little of striking interest. The 


most important event is the first partition of Po- 
land in 1772, by which Prussia, Austria and Rus- 
sia seized upon such parts of that decaying king- 
dom as were desirable at the moment. Frederick 
more than Catharine of Russia or Joseph of Aus- 

To 
his ambassador at St. Petersburg he wrote: ‘I 
not enter upon the portion that Russia 
for herself. I have expressly left all 
that blank in order that she may settle it accord- 


tria is responsible for this act of spoliation. 


shal] 
marks out 


ing to her interests and her own good pleasure. 
When the negotiations for peace have advanced 
to a certain stage of consistency, it will no longer 
depend upon the Austrians to break them off, if 
we (Prussia and Russia) declare our views unani- 
mously as to Poland. 
sians all the 


I guarantee to the Rus- 
t may happen to suit them ; they will 
do as much for me; and supposing that the Aus- 
trians should consider their share of Poland too 
paltry in comparison with ours, and it were de- 
sirable to satisfy them, one would only have to 
offer them that strip of the Venetian. dominions 
which cuts them off from order to 
keep them quict ; even if they should turn nasty, 
I will snswer for it with my head that our union 
with Russia, once clearly established, will bring 
them over to all that we desire.” As it happened, 


Trieste in 


to Austria was assigned a much larger share of 
Poland than was at first contemplated, and there 
was then no necessity for robbing Venetia. Rus- 
sia took from Poland 42,000 square milgs, with a 
population of 2,500,000; Austria took 27,000 
square miles, with 1,500,000 ; Prussia took 13,000 
square miles, with 600,000: comprising in all 
about one-third of Poland. With the second and 
complete partition, made in 1793, Frederick had 
nothing to do; he was dead before it was even 
thought of. Frederick’s share consisted of what 
had been known as West -Preussen, which lay 
directly between the Province of East-Preussen 
and the remainder of his kingdom, completely 
isolating them from each other. 

It cannot be denied that it was a great gain to 
West-Preussen to belong to Prussia instead of to 
Poland. 


about as well cultivated as Canada.” It was worse, 
for it. was not’ a new country, but an old one, 


Frederick says truly that when he took | 
possession of it ‘the country was a bit of anarchy, 
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which had been ruined by its former masters. 
The villages were heaps of ruins and rubbish ; the 
country houses were miserable hovels of wood and 
clay ; there was no trace of a middle class between 
the serfs and the ‘* nobles”; and even among the 
so-called nobles there were but a few in com- 
fortable circumstances, and these few were all 
that gave the miserable population even the sem- 
blance of an organized community. With the an- 
nexation to Prussia the land passed into hands 
capable of producing civilization out of barba- 
rism. As far as that portion of the kingdom which 
was seized by Prussia is concerned, this partition 
of Poland has wrought little but good, although 
its seizure by Frederick was an unquestioned act 
of robbery ; just as his seizure of Silesia was un- 
blushing robbery. He seized both districts just 
because he wanted them, and could get them. 
Granting to Frederick all that can be said in his 
favor, he was, as we have already said, “ right- 
and-wrong-blind,” from first to last. 

The last half of Frederick’s reign was devoted 
to administering the internal affairs of his king- 
dom. In three or four years the traces of the 
ravages of the Seven Years’ War had disappeared. 
He labored to the last as diligently as in his 
younger years. Ile reviewed his troops as care- 
fully as ever; he built a new and stately Sans- 
souci near the site of the one destroyed in 1761 ; 
he made frequent visits to all parts of his domin- 
ions ; his figure on foot was a familiar one in the 
streets of his capital. But his real throne was at 
his writing-table at Sanssouci. His rule was in- 
deed a despotic one, in the strictest sense of the 
word. Tle interfered more and more with things 
which it were better to have let alone; but the 
general aim of his efforts was to advance the ma- 
terial prosperity of his kingdom. Public order 
was strictly maintained; property was secure ; 
justice was dealt alike to high and low; torture 
was abolished ; toleration was assured to Cath- 
olics, Protestants of all sects, and Infidels, though 
hardly to Jews. Agriculture was fostered, bogs 
were drained ; improved breeds of horses, cattle 
and sheep were introduced, and new manufactures 
were established. Frederick’s temper grew bette: 
under prosperity, and there are innumerable an- 
ecdotes evincing his prevalent good - humor. 
When he died, after a year or more of illness, 
during which he suffered almost continually from 
rheumatism and dropsy, there were few Prussians 
who did not mourn the loss of Der alte Fritz. 


FREDERICK AND THE PEASANT. 
ONcE upon a time Frederick the Great, King 
of Prussia, surnamed ‘‘ Old Fritz,” took a ride, 


and espied an old farmer plowing his acre by. the 
way-side,. cheerfully singing his melody. ; 
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‘You must be well off, old man,” said the 
King. ‘* Does this acre belong to you, on which 
you so industriously labor ” 

** No, sir,” replied the farmer, who knew not it 
was the King. ‘I am not so rich as that; I plow 
for wages.” 


” 


** How much do you get a day ? 
‘* Right groschen ” (twenty cents). 
‘**This is not much,” said the King. 

you get along with this ?” 

“Get along ?—yes,” 
have something left.” 
‘* How is that ’’ asked the King. 


“Can 


said the farmer; ‘‘and 


| 


** Well, if I must tell you,” said the farmer, | 


smiling, ‘*two groschen are for myself and wife ; 
with two I pay my old debts; two I lend away ; 
and two I give away for the Lord’s sake.” 

‘This is a mystery which I cannot solve,” 
King. 

‘* Then I will solve it for you,” said the farmer. 
‘-T have two old parents at home, who kept me 
when I was weak and needed help, and now that 
they are weak and need help, I keep them. This 
is my debt, toward which I pay two groschen a 
aay. 


said 


dha 
Line 


| spend for my children, that they may receive 
Christian instruction. ‘This will come handy to 
me and my wife when we get old. With the two 


listened as the eloquent lecturer, whom he had 
never seen before in his life, proceeded after this 
fashion : ** 1 can searcely describe my feelings as 
I stood by that open grave, and watched the coffin 
that contained all that was mortal of my dezr old 
friend lowered into the -yawning gulf beneath. 
Ere it was quite lost to sight, I dropped my hum- 
ble tribute, a simple wreath, the last testimony 
of my affection for the composer of * Woodman, 
Spare that Tree ? and of many other songs we 
know and love so well.” At this point Mr. Rus- 
sell, convulsed with laughter, darted from the 
hall, leaving behind him an irate lecturer and a 
scandalized audience. 


THE SONG OF THE ICY SEA. 


[The song of the icy sea is a very peculiar one, and can scarcely 
be described so as to convey any clear idea of its nature. Itis not 
loud, yet it can be heard to a great distanve—it is neither a surge 
nor a swash, but a kind of slow, crashing, groaning, shrieking 
sound, in which sharp, silvery tinklings mingle with the low. thun- 
derous undertone of a rushing tempest. It impresses one with the 
idea of nearness and distance at the same time, and also with that 
of immense forces in conflict. When this confused fantasia is 


| heard from afar through the stillness of an Arctic night the effect 


| isstrangly weird and almost solemn 
The next two groschen, which I lend away, 


last groschen I maintain two sisters, whom I; 


could not be compelled to keep. This is what I 
give for the Lord’s sake.” 

The King, apparently well pleased with the an- 
ewer, said: ‘* Bravely sytoken, old man. Now ] 
will also give you something to guess. Have you 
ever seen me before ?” 

‘‘ Never,” said the farmer. 

‘‘TIn less than five minutes you shall see me 
fifty times, and carry in your pocket fifty of my 
said the King. 

‘*This is a mystery which I cannot unravel,” 
said the farmer. 

‘*Then I will solve it for you,” said the King. 


ikenesses,” 


Thrusting his hand into his pocket, and counting | 
him into his hand fifty brand-new gold pieces | 


stamped with his royal likeness, he said to the 
astonished farmer, who knew not what was com- 
ing: ‘**The coin is genuine; for it also comes 
from our Lord, and I am His paymaster. 
you adieu.” 


AN AMUSING EXPERIENCE. 
Mr. Henry Ruvsseun, the well-known com- 
poser of ‘* Cheer, Boys, Cheer,” was walking 
through Ipswich, England, a short time ago, 


I bid | 


when he saw the following announcement pla- | 


carded upon the entrance of the Town - hall : 
‘*Leeture on the Late Menry Russell.” Much 


interested, he walked in, took a seat, and quietly 


| 


as if it were the distant hum 
of an active, living world breaking across the boundaries of si- 
lence, solitude and death.] 


Wuar surging sounds are these that break the frozen 
Arctic night ? 

With strangely weird and solemn tones, and silvery tink- 
lings light, 

Now soft, now loud, now nearer rolls the ringing music 
clear ; 

An ocean chorus chanting from the haunts of Death and 
Fear. 

The Demons of the Tempest wake with wild and wicked 
shrieks, ; 

Whirling aloft their howling blasts among the ice-crowned 


peaks. 

Short intervals of silence come; then on the whistling 
breeze 

Again the thunderous undertone swells from the icy 
SeCaS ; 

A grand fantasia played below, aif€ on the mad winds 
hurled, 


Whose thrilling notes resound throughout this white and 
snow-clad world. 

The glittering icebergs, grouped apart, like giant spirits 
tower, . 

Proud sentinels of mighty forms, and mystic, magic 
power ; 

The pale moon shimmering o’er them streams, and tips 
their points with gold, 

Yet underneath her glances bright their crystal hearts arc 
cold. 

Across the gleaming fields of ice nu living thing is seen 

The boundaries of silence lie beyond the icebergs’ sheen. 

Hark ! now, the sullen swashing of the deep imprisoned 
waves, 

The sharp and grinding clinkings rising from the ocean 
caves ; 

Piercing the awesome stillness of the starlit Polar night 


| Like murmurs of a living world hidden from mortal sight, 


The music of the icy sea no jeweled hand applauds, 
Unto the listening heavens alone are struck those. won- 
drous chords, 





THE SONG 


Uniess unhappy spirits dwell beneath the rifted ice 
Whose soothed by } 


lost and wretched souls are elody’s 


cle vic 
these everlasting sounds the echo of their sighs : 


Or, are 


Their prayers and tears and hopeless wails their 1 
sacrific 

Up in the 
bells, 

Into the brooding midnight the 


And songs of hopel 


frigid air there float soft chimes of silvy 


: 
low-toned organ swells, 


‘ss love and pain, of terror and de- 


spair, 
Are chanted thro’ the cir 
rare 
brave men who died 


Perhaps they sing a requiem for those 


THE SONG OF THE 


OF 


THE ICY SEA. 


Striving to benefit mankind, whose scattered graves li 


wide 
Who forward pressed, through unknown wilds, to regions 


vast and dim, 


And now the seas forever sing for them a funeral hymn ; 


rhaps this symphony in tears, whose sad refrain forever 


Arctic winds, and ceases never, never, 
Is Nature’s everlasting dirge, until, with power divine, 


deadened e almighty 


caught up by the 


God smiles upon the irth, gives His 
sign 

New life 

And the 


BWuy. 


springs up wit he spectres melt away, 
g the sun-god’s mighty 
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‘*yYoU AND MIKE ARE THE ONLY MEN WHO CAN CLIMB THE’ 
BEACON-CLIFF,’ SAID THE FATHER. ‘IF YOU GO IN 
MIKE’S PLACE YOU HAVE MIKE’S SHARE.’” 


OLD GRYFFID’S LAST CLIMB. 
CHAPTER I, 

Most Englishmen know the beauties as well 
as the dangers of the Cornish coast. Indeed, 
those who have not visited the western part of 
Great Britain have only to look at the work of 
the numberless artists, who have been attracted 
to the Lizard and its neignborhood, to be im- 
mediately convinced that the cliffs of Cornwall 
are quite as perilous as tourists and geographers 
have asserted them to be. But in former years 
the cruelty of man used to augment the austerity 


of Nature, and the sailor’s perplexities were too | 


often multiplied by the abominable contrivances 
of the landsmen, who lived as much upon wreck- 
age as they did on contraband. 

People of all time and all nations are only good 
or bad by comparison, since in this life perfection 


is not attainable. Thus there is an average stand- | 


ard of merit which a community tacitly consti- 
tutes the criterion of its social state, and the com- 
monwealth of the locality has to be tested by it. 

Penforvey had its standard rather low down, 
which was convenient when it had to be applied 
to the morals and means of living of nine-tenths 
of its inhabitants. 

Vol. XXIX., No. 6—44. 


, It is said that in those days the vicar of the 


church and the minister of the little chapel never 
| thought of attempting a collection on Sunday un 
less there had been at least one wreck a week or 
two before. 

Now let us hear how lovers used to talk at Pen- 


| forvey. 

‘**I tell you, Jaen, I am wasting my life here. 
My father, as well as Mike, says lam bound to 
| keep with them, but my share isn’t enough for 
| myself, let aloye giving me a chance of taking a 
| wife.” 


‘The stormy season is coming on,” answered 
the girl addressed as Jaen; ‘‘ maybe there'll be 
more wrecks this Autumn.” 
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‘‘ What if there are ?” asked the man. ‘‘ When 
Mike gets four times my lot, what chances have I 
of putting anything away ?” 

‘‘ William,” answered Jaen, looking him stead- 
fastly in the face, ‘‘I1 should not like you to do 
what Michael often does. It is right enough to 
get what we can when a ship goes to pieces, but if 
I thought you ever lit the beacon” (this was, of 
course, the false beacon which tempted the poor 
sailors on the cruel rocks), ‘‘ I would take an oath 
this night not to marry you, although the Queen 
herself ordered me to.” 

«You know I never go near the cliff,” answered 
William, with a look of self-admiration. He felt 
that this sacrifice of his worldly advantage on the 
altar of duty put him, morally, above Jaen’s 
cousin, Mike. 

‘Tt is a hard life for us, Will,” sighed the girl. 
“T am thinking that if people lived away from 
the shore they'd have to do something different 
from us, to bring in money. It must be easier 
work—easier for the conscience, at any 
than leading ships on to the rocks.” 

Then she walked on to her uncle’s cottage, 
having given her lover a nod in token of tem- 
porary parting. 

At Penforvey, people were meeting each other 
every hour of the day, and thus very seldom said 
** How d’ye do ?” or ‘* Good-by.” 

William strolled along slowly, thinking of Jaen’s 
words. Whether they were spoken with such in- 
tention or not, the young girl’s counsels had a 
way of impressing themselves upon her lover's 
mind, so to speak—of taking root and growing in 
his thoughts until their final proportions became 
of far greater magnitude than the original sug- 
gestion seemed to intend. 

** Why shouldn't he go away from a place where 
there was a certain temptation to do wrong ?” 

William Gryffid had been bred to the life of 
waiting for the flotsam and jetsam of the storm. 
‘‘Helping yourself” was not a crime to him, so 
that you had no hand in wrecking fhe vessel 
which went to pieces on the rocks ; 


rate 


but some way 
Jaen’s words began to grow so quickly that they 
incommoded his conscience. 
*“Do you notice how the 3, lad ?” 


asked old Gry flid, as his son entered the cottage. 


wind blow 


“There is an Indiaman out at sea.” 

**T didn’t take note of it,” answered William. 

‘* But I did,” said the other, ‘‘and you'll have 
a chance this time, boy. Mike has this minute 
hurt his foot; he'll not be able to 
con to-night.” 

Mike was seated on a 


climb the bea- 


sea-chest, which 
convenient seat, only you could not very well 
move it from its place. William did not answer, 
‘Tam thinking that if people lived away they’d 
have to do something different.” 


was a 


They were 





Jaen’s words, and old Gryffid’s aspirations were 
not in accord with them. 

‘You and Mike are the only men who can 
climb the beacon-cliff,” said the father. “If you 
go in Mike’s place you have Mike’s share.” 

At this point Mike silently withdrew. 

**T want no man’s share,” 

** What do you mean ?” 

“That I never have climbed the Petrel except 
in frolic, and I never will,” said Will. 

The Petrel was the name given to the fragmen 
of rock upon which the beacon was lighted in 
dark or stormy weather. 


said the son. 


It might have been so 
called from some resemblance it had once borne, 
or the shore-people might have named it after the 
bird associated with storms, from its usefulness to 
them in rough seasons. 

** Who has been putting such thoughts into your 
head ?” asked the father, angrily, and looking as 
if he were very likely to try and knock them out 
again. 

**It is just this,” said his son; “ picking up 
what the waves throw us is right enough; it is 
as much our property as anybody's ”— that vas 
the Penforvey standard of honesty —** but luring 
people on to the rocks with false lights and de- 
ceiving beacons is only murder.” 

**Do you know, William Gryffid, that when | 
was your age my father ordered me to light the 
beacon many a bad night, and I was too obedient 
a son to refuse to do it 7” 

‘*T suppose you saw no harm in it 
“T do! 


never he lighted by me. 


* said the 
young fellow. That lying beacon will 
More than that, father, 
from this night Ill take no part in the 

which hi © 


salyage 
from wrecks which are of la 
men’s making.” 


‘*You won't, eh ? 


comes ids- 


Then get thee out of tl 


cottage, and look sharp at it, for if vou are here 
in two minutes’ time, I'll help you away with the 
boat- hook.” ‘The old man’s eyes gleamed with 
passion, and he could hardly restrain himself 
from visiting his son’s rebellion with the punish 
ment which he considered his undutiful offspring 
deserved. 

William quite believed his father, 
wait for him to keep his word. 
man left the . he met 

‘Good-by, mother,” he 


and did not 
As the yow 
his mother. 


cottagt 


said, with a defiar 
e 


of his father that checked the expression of re- 


gret which he would otherwise have shown. 
“Why, William, my lad, where are you going ¢” 


she inquired. 


** Away from the village,” he answered. 
ther has turned me out of the cottave.” 
Then he kissed her with more tenderness thar 
the tone of his voice had suggested, and strode 
off before she had time to ask him further ques: 
had she so minded. 


tion, She might not have 
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done so, for her husband was standing by his gar- 
den-gate, and old Gryffid only allowed one opin- 
ion to be expressed by his people, and he provided 
that for them. 


CHAPTER II. 


Witttam Gryrrip walked quickly to the cot- 
tage where Jaen lived with her bedridden uncle, 
who was reputed to have saved a fortune when 
things were better—that is to say, better from a 





scription of employment at Penforvey that it ad- 
mitted of. 

‘*And you won’t forget me, because I am away 
from you ?” pleaded the young fellow, whose throat 
began to get as full as his heart. 


‘**T shall never leave off loving you, Will,” she 


| answered, ‘if you stay away until my hair is as 


Penforvey point of view. At any rate, Jesse Hol- | 


veck—or Ollerbik, as his Welsh forefathers had 
spelt their name—lived on without having to beg 


. . | 
help from any one, although he gave his niece, 


Jaen, little enough to provide for herself and 
him. People who live in. towns, however, have 
little idea how limited are the money transactions 
of agricultural villages; and a generation ago 
cash was even scarcer than it is now. With gar- 
den, poultry-yard, pig-sty, and a boat to fish 
from, Penforvey folk might have contrived to 
live pretty well, and keep their hands off flotsam 
and jetsam too. 

‘What is wrong, Will, dear ?” asked Jaen, as 
she looked her lover in the face. 

“‘T am off, Jaen,” he answered ; ‘‘I and father 
had a row ’bout the beacon, which Mike can’t 
light to-night ; and he told me to get out, and I 
have.” 

** What will you do, dear ?” she inquired. She 
felt almost guilty in having used her influence to 
step him from following a calling that had been 
quite good enough for Penforvey people for gen- 
erations and generations. 


‘‘ Well, Jaen,” he answered, ‘‘ you know what | 
[ said just now; our lives are wasting themselves 


in Penforvey whilst we are waiting for me to be 
rich enough to marry you.” 

‘« My life isn’t all waste, dear, while I am near 
enough to hear you say you love me,” answered 
the girl, whilst her eyes looked into his to confirm 
the tenderness of her words. ‘‘ But what will you 
do ? for I know you are not likely to let matters 
take their chance.” 

‘‘T start for Plymouth to-night, and maybe I 
shall reach there in two days, and get a ship 
bound for America, and can work my way over.” 

«* And when you arrive there ?” she asked. 

‘‘ Well, I suppose there is something to do in 
those parts,” answered Will, without having a 


very precise idea where those parts were, and | 








certainly not having the least notion what occu- | 


pation there was there for man or woman. 

‘« Yes, it is the best thing to do,” said Jaen, 
withasigh. ‘‘ You are young and strong, and 
maybe there is something to work at out there, 


have lost here.” 
Certainly Jaen Holbeck gave the mildest de- 


| tachment to Will. 
better than looking for what unfortunate people | 


white as Uncle Jesse’s, and I'll give my hand to 
no other man, whether you come back to claim it 
or no.” 

Young Gryftid claimed her hand there and 
then, and kissed it with a heartiness that would 
have delighted the loving girl if his enthusiasm 
had not been, alas! associated with their separa- 
tion. 

‘*No, Jaen,” he said, ‘‘it is not justice to let 
you sacrifice yourself for a life-time on account of 
a man who may never be worth having. Perhaps 
when I get out there— get out there ”—there 
meant anywhere to Will—‘‘I mayn’t find work 
to do more profitable than I’ve had here. But, 
mind you, lass, Ill never light the beacon, and 
from this day I’ll not have a hand in the work 
when the false signals are fired. Yet, I may never 
do better, and I’ll not come back to wreck what’s 
worth more to me than all the ships on the ocean ; 
I mean your dear life.” 

** My life would be a wreck without you, Will,” 
sighed Jaen. 

** Yes, but not the same kind of wreck,” he 
said. ‘‘ Wait for me five years, and maybe I 


| shall see a friend now and then who may be com. 


ing over here, and may tell you what news there 
is of me.” 

‘And after five years, Will ?” she asked. 

**T shall hold you no more to your promise,” 
he answered. ‘‘ Now I must go, darling, for I 
ought to be on the road ; and besides, if I met 
mother, she might persuade me to turn back 
home.” 

Then he put his strong, big arms around her, 
and drew her close to him with an emotion that 
was as trying to her as it was to himself. 

‘* Till five years !” he cried, as he tore himself 
from her and hurried away. ° 

‘* For five hundred, if we could live so long!” 
she sobbed ; but he was already out of the cot- 
tage, and was running from the only people he 
cared for in the world. 

Then Jaen Holbeck sat down on the settle by 
the window, and cried away to her heart’s con- 
tent. But during her tears there came the satis- 
faction that her love for him had triumphed, not 


| only over the habits and example of the villagers, 


but she had come out victorious against her at- 
She honestly thought there 
was no harm in living upon wrecked people’s 
goods, but she knew the way that wrecks often 


| occurred, and she was very thankful that, at the 
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look over his captain’s bad name for the sake of 
his own convenience. A skipper with an indiffer- 
ent character, and a sailor without papers, seemed 
made for each other. At any rate, they came to- 
gether then to their mutual advantage. 


Cuaprer III. 

FIVE years have to pass as much as five seconds 
have to do, or five centuries ; and those who share 
the flight of time and drop not by the way often 
look back in wonder that so long an interval has 
elapsed and has wrought so little change. 

Jaen was waiting on patiently for her lover, 
from whom she had had no tidings. Poor Will 
could not write, more than his mother or father 
could ; and, had he been able to send her a letter 
and had done so, she would have had to take it 
to the clergyman or the minister to be enlight- 
ened as to its contents. 

But she had a sort of silent endurance, and, 
holding her tongue about her love, she was wait- 


her sweetheart’s return, according to his 





ing for 
promise. Over five years had gone; the bright 
presage of Spring had ripened into its fulfillment, 
or had fled, its word unredeemed, and November 
was getting near its gloomy end. 
Jaen was busy knitting away the coarse socks, 





WOMAN AND CHILD, GREENLAND. 


sacrifice of her life’s happiness and 
that of her lover’s, at any rate for 
many years, she had induced him 
to leave a place and a calling where 
there were such temptations. 

Meantime, William Gryffid went 
on his road, wretched at first, but 
always resolute. He had the san- 
guineness of youth, as well as the 
popular belief in the opportunities 
of unknown places. Besides, some 
of his findings, when American 
vessels had come to grief upon the 
cruel rocks of Penforvey, had given 
him a very exalted opinion of the 
wealth of people on the other side 
of the Atlantic. 

lfc had only to wait a day or two 
at Plymouth for a berth. A skipper 
who had lost the greater part of his 
crew, through having driven them 
to desert by his severity on board 
ship, was too anxious to man his 
schooner and take her back to 
Chesapeake Bay, to be critical as 
to the antecedents of his sailors, 
and thus was glad of such a lusty 











WOMEN WEARERS OF MEN’S CLOTHES.— LONDON FIREWOMEN, 
young fellow as Will, who had to SEE PAGE 696. 
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which she bartered or sold to the villagers, when 
a shadow fell upon the wool in her lap. She 
looked up from her work, and her eyes rested on 
her lover’s mother. 

‘Working, eh !” said the old woman. 
it make you forget ?” 

** What have I to forget, mother ?” she asked. 


** Does 





if you upbraid me for persuading him not to 
do 

** What your cousin Mike did, until he broke 
his ankle and couldn’t climb any more,” sneered 
Mrs. Gryffid. ‘‘To plant the beacon and light 
it ‘s 








‘Tf you are angry because my words prevented 





























MOORISH WOMAN, ALGIERS. 


Lhd 


“‘Don’t mother me!” exclaimed the 
** You've sent your lover away, never to return ; 
you’ve ruined your own life and his; and you 
have robbed me and father of our only boy. 
Curse you !” 

‘**T am sorry that he does not come back to 
you, as a consolation and help,” said Jaen ; ‘but 


other. 


| his doing as Mike used to,” said Jaen, ‘‘ you must 


be so. If I never saw Will again, | wouldn’t re- 
gret having held him back from taking Mike's 
place. Not that I think he’d have done it if I 
had said never a word.” 

‘‘His father climbed the Petrel before Will 
could walk; my father killed himself through 
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falling from it.” The old woman spoke as if they 
were family records of which she ought to be 
proud. ‘‘ Why should my son be grander than 
his father or mine? But it is wasting words 
talking about my poor lost boy, Heaven forgive 
him! As for you, his life is at your door, and 
I'll hate you for it to my dying day.” 

“I hope he is still living, and that neither I 
nor a hard father is accountable for his death,” 
said Jaen. ‘* But if it means he is to come back 
to Penforvey and resume his old occupation, then 
I hope that he may rather go to his grave.” 

‘Ah, you may well talk of his grave,” said the 
mother, while her eyes flashed with anger and 
the desire for have him 
there; whether by land or sea, your hand has 
pushed him out of this life.” 

Then she turned round and went out of Hol- 
beck’s cottage, followed by the regretful eyes of 
Jaen, who was too much used to these reproaches, 
of almost daily occurrence, to be provoked by 
them. Meanwhile Mrs. Gryffid walked back home, 
and began getting her husband’s dinner ready. 

The old man entered and sat down moodily to 
his meal. Things were going from bad to worse 
with the old couple, and it did not seem very clear 
to Gryffid how they were to be improved. 

After a time her husband’s glance was turned 
from his plate to his wife. 

‘You're not eating, Ruth,” he said. Then he 
remarked that his own plate contained all the 
food upon the table. 
Ruth ?” he asked. 

“IT can do without for a day,” she answered. 
“There'll be money coming from the town to- 
morrow for the potatoes.” 

Gryffid pushed his plate from him. 

**T’ll not eat alone,” he said. ‘‘If you must 
starve, I’ll starve too.” 

“It isn’t starving for me,” 
don’t want to eat, indeed.” 

She put her hand upon his shoulder with a lov- 
ing tenderness that from it: long disuse seemed 
to him almost a surprise. 

Gryffid kissed his old wife, and went out of the 
eottage that had offered but one meal between 
them. 

Time had been working its changes, although 
outwardly they were scarcely perceptible. The 


revenge; ** you sent 


‘*Where is your dinner, 


she replied; “1 





| its value. Old Gryffid waiked resolutely on until 


| 


he came to the Petrel. The last time the treach- 
erous light had been shown upon the rock the 
man who had climbed to his cruel task had fallen 
as he had descended afterward, and, as people 
said, would never be the man he had been. 

Ciryfiid walked away to a shed which sheltered 
two or three fishing-boats in which he and some 
village associates were interested. 

“What are you going to do, old man ?” asked 
a friend as agéd as himself. ‘‘ You’re not think- 
ing of fishing, with a storm as sure as death !” 

‘No, Jim,” he answered. ‘“ But I am going 
to get the beacon ready for to-night. I’ve been a 
fool to think I couldn’t climb the Petrel, and I 
am going to show myself that I can.” 

Jim looked and laughed. He had no doubt 
but that old Gryffid would make two or three at- 
tempts and then abandon his task. He was wrong. 
Bit by bit, step by step, holding on first with one 
hand, then the other, at last both, the old man 
persevered until he stood on the crest of the 
wicked, cruel Petrel, and with the rope, which 
was fastened at one end to his wrist and at the 
other to the bucket which contained the pitched 
flax which was to blaze that night, he drew up 
to its place the last false light that was to lure 
wretched sailors to their death against the rocks 
of Penforvey. 

IV. 

** SHALL we reach Plymouth to-morrow, lad ?” 

The speaker was a handsome, broad-chested, 
sun-tanned fellow of some thirty years old. His 
question was addressed to the mate of a schooner 
making the best of her way—at any rate, making 
the best way she could—home from the other side 
of the Atlantic. 

‘* Who knows ?” answered the other. ‘‘ There’s 
a storm coming up, and it is more than likely 
that the skipper will cast anchor until things are 
smooth again.” 

The first speaker sighed. 

“* Well, I dare say I am a bit impatient, but I’ve 


CHAPTER 


_been waiting a good long time, and [ am begin- 


young men of Penforvey, while they were still | 


willing to gather from the storm the harvest of 
other men’s sowing, would no longer trouble their 
conscience by following in their fathers’ footsteps. 

The beacon had cease: 
to be Men had left Penforvey from 
actual It was perhaps a fact that sea- 
manship and pilotage had advanced ; it was cer- 
tainly true that the system of wrecking had de- 


to be lighted, or, indeed, 


prepared. 


necessity. 


clined, that the staple of the village had no longer | 


ning to ask myself if it may not prove too late.” 

‘* Been waiting while you made the money ?” 
asked the mate; ‘‘and now coming back for the 
lass to help you spend it ?” 

‘“That’s it,” was the reply. ‘I asked her to 
wait five years for me, and it is nearer six. But 
I could not get back until I could find a man to 
take care of the plantation, so, you see, she may 
have thought that I wasn’t true to her; or, more 
likely, she has settled in her mind—God bless 
her !—that I am dead and gone.” 

“You might have written to say you wasn’t,” 
suggested his companion. 

‘Some folks can’t write and some can’t read, 
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you know,” answered the other, and he turned | 
away as if the indifference of his interlocutor only 
served to augment his own impatience. 

William Gryffid had the sort of presentiment 
which comes to many of us when we are near the 
attainment of some long-desired object. Hope 
deferred may make the heart sick, but a greater 
faintness comes to it at the moment when its 
aspirations seem near their fulfillment. 

From being journeyman to another, he had 
grown to become his own master, and, with the 
rich bounty of a virgin soil, his plantation yielded 
him harvests a hundred-fold more than he could 
expect. Grain, cotton, tobacco, all came as he | 
worked for it. Thus, in the half-dozen years of 
his absence he had become a well-to-do man, and 
he had a fair expectation of seeing himself, in due 
time, a wealthy one ; but still there crept into his 
thoughts the doubt that his happiness was not so | 
sure as he had been considering it. 

He had saved the clothes he had on when he 
left home to wear them upon his return, and he 
had promised himself the amusement, as he saw 
his prosperity growing, of keeping his success a 
secret until the delay in announcing it should 
make it a surprise. 

* * * * ok 


* 


Jaen Holbeck had given up work. Old Jesse 
Holbeck had grown weaker in the last six years. 
As regarded his mind, it could not have been 
more feeble than it was. So Jaen lived upon her 
old love, and found her solace in making the best 
of things. As she looked through the little case- 
ment-windows of her room she noticed that much 
of the sea-fog had lifted, and was being carried 
elong by the wind-tempest that was ensuing. It 
was a portent of that part of the coast, too fre- 
quent of occurrence, at the time of year, for its 
meaning to be misunderstood. With her one 
thought—that Willie might be at any time re- 
turning to her—came her fear that the ship 
bringing him home might be caught in the very 
storm that was then imminent. She drew her 
shawl over her head and went out to watch the 
angry waves, which were beginning to lash them- 
selves into the raging foam which gives them, in 
the darkness of the night, the aspect of some 
monster gnashing its teeth at some unseen enemy. 

Bo it mentioned that all the grown-up populace 
of Penforvey were soon spectators of a sea whose 
dangers were appreciated by them. 

«* Tt will be a bad night,” she said, as a woman 
walked past her, speaking for the sake of hearing 
& woman’s voice in reply. 

‘‘ We've been waiting long enough for a wreck, 
I think, Jaen Holbeck, and needn’t pretend to be 
£0 concerned about it.” 

The woman who answered her was the person 
who had reviled her a few hours before. 





** But if Willie should be nearing his home to- 
night ?’ Then she walked away from the wrath- 
ful old woman. 

Two hours passed, and nothing was seen but 
angry waves rising as if to defy the dark, sullen 
clouds. There was a lull in the storm for a sec- 
ond, and in that interval came the sound of a 
distant cannon. At last an ill-fated vessel was 
nearing the cruel coast—the crueler peopie ! 

Round toward the west the beach was easy of 
access from the shore, and here women congre- 
gated as of yore. There was a cry at this moment 


—was it in protest or approval ?—as people saw a 


man’s form upon the Petrel. A minute more, 


} and the flax blazed up to heaven, showing below 


the greedy faces that were waiting, and casting 
upon the uneven surface of the Petrel the shadow 
of Ruth’s desperate husband, who had waded 
through the shallow water and climbed once more 
the pillar of death. 

IIour succeeded hour. The booming of the 
minute-gun was heard no more, but yet no flot- 
sam and jetsam rewarded the patient cruelty of 
the Penforvey villagers. 

At last a black object came within sight of the 
women watching by the west. Ilow they struggled 
for it! But while the strong women dragged each 
other away, old Ruth snatched it from the wave 
and hastily bore it home, for she felt a wallet in 
the pocket. 

Nothing more came from the sea during the 
night. That time Neptune had tribute from the 
land instead of paying it. 

No one thought of Gryffid, who had strained 
his strength to climb the cliff, and had lighted 
the beacon for the last time. The old man had 
attempted to descend, but the broken rock was 
slippery with the water and sea-weed, whilst his 
force had fled with the accomplishment of his 
purpose, and he had fallen from the altar where 
he had offered human sacrifices to Baal, and had 
been carried away out to the sea which was the 
home of shipwreck and of death. 

In his cottage that night his old wife knelt 
upon the floor, where she had sunk te scrutinize 
the value of her “ find.” 

The opened pocket-book contained a lock of 
Jaen’s hair, but that passed without recognition. 
Not so an old silver brooch the mother had given 
to Willie years before, and which now came back 
to her. 

There she knelt the night through, taking no 
heed of anything. Noone took heed of her. In 
the morning, when people went to the cottage, 
they found ‘her dead, and thus Jaen heard what 
seemed a confirmation of her oft-repeated fore- 
bodings (experienced for the last time on the pre- 
vious night) that her lover would be wrecked as 
he returned home. 
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This was to be the end of her waiting, she | 


thought. It was almost so, but not in the sense 
in which she imagined it. Scarcely a week had 
elapsed since the night of the storm when she 
found herself in the arms of the lover whom she 
believed to be dead. 

*©Oh, Willie !” she exclaimed, “‘I thought you 
were drowned. Your coat with your pocket- 
book——_” 

‘* Was washed out of the cabin through a win- 
dow smashed by the waves. The schooner would 
have been wrecked upon the old rock, but I rec- 
ognized the beacon, and warned the skipper from 
it. And now, Jaen, I have come to 
fetch you to my home. 
now but you. 


I have no one 
I have heard the news.” 

Poor Jesse Holbeck soon passed away, 
and then William Gryffid and his wife 
sailed. for Chesa- 
peake Bay. The 
wealthy descend- 
ants of the happy 
couple do not sus- 
pect that their 
ancestors were 
wreckers, nor did 
Willie ever hear 
of his father’s last 
ascent of the 
Petrel. 


An Oriental 
poet might find a 
congenial theme 
in the illumina- 
tion for the first 
time by the elec- 
tric light of the 
famous Taj - Ma- 
hal in Agra. The 
Taj-Mahal, as all 


Titi 





WOMEN WEARERS OF MEN’S 
CLOTHES. 

WHEN exactly women and men exchanged 
clothing does not appear on the pages of his- 
tory; but it is somewhat curious that while in 
the East the fair sex wear trousers, and men 
long robes, in the West the custom is reversed— 
men wear the loose trousers or close-fitting panta- 
loons, and women the loose robes, often expanded 
by sundry and various contrivances to an incon- 
venient and dangerous extent. Habits and ideas 
have become fixed, and the assumption by the 
female sex of the garments now usually 
worn by the other excites reprobation 
and condemnation. It is a shocking 
disregard of modesty in the eyes of 
most people, and is even prohibited by 
law in many 
places, so that a 
policeman will see 
unmoved a street- 
brawl or noisy 
drunkard, but 
will arrest a girl 
who, in sport, has 
attired herself in 
her brother’s 
clothes. Yet 
women are plead- 
ing for reform in 
matter of dress, 
admitting their 
own to be cum- 
bersome,~ un- 
healthy and in- 
convenient. For 
the multitudes of 
women who work 
all day near fires 
and hot stoves in 
kitchens, or are 











who know any- 





employed in fac- 





thing of Indian 
history are aware, 
is the splendid sepulchre of white marble, adorned | 
with the choicest of mosaics, which was erected 
at a cost of nearly $5,000,000 by the Emperor 
Shah Jehan for his beloved wife Noor Jehan, 
also called * Light of the Empire.” It stands on 
a vast quadrangular inclosure, and forms a square 
building of great beauty. One light of immense 
power placed in the great bulbous centre dome, 
and four lesser lights on the surrounding mina- 
rets, gave a brilliant appearance to the whole 
structure, and cast a soft radiance far and wide 
over the crescent-shaped city. Here is an effect 
which even Madame de Stael’s famous figure of 
‘frozen music” would fall short of describing. 


EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF 


tories, the long, 
fluttering skirts 
are a constant source of danger, and shortened 
as are the skirts of young girls, they do not 
always escape with life from the bonfires kindled 
by their brothers. 


JEANNE D’ARC, PARIS. 


Necessity sometimes compels 
women to adopt almost completely the same garb 
as the men. Kalmuck women, save in the ornate 
and complex arrangement of the hair, when rid- 
ing or engaged in field work, dress exactly like 
the men. The Jewish women of Tunis and Al- 
giers wear a dress which is a kind of medium, but 
dispenses entirely with the long skirts. The Al- 
pine women, accustomed and compelled to climb 
and descend, often with heavy burdens, wear ha- 
bitually loose trousers, for skirts would be a con- 
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In the mountain parts of South | 
America, women in riding adopt male attire, | 
as they now do generally among us, though the | 
fearfully dangerous skirt is retained. The English | 
women who work in the mines are similarly at- 
tired. In India there are tribes like the Kulus 
whose attire is of this description. 
ilized lands and circles there are cases where no 
vulgar desire for notoriety has been a motive. 
Rosa Bonheur had to go to fairs to make studies 
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In more civ- 






ing below the calf, and a Zouave jacket over a 
loose shirt, of the Garibaldi fashion, in gray cash- 
mere. The fashion of her woman’s raiment seldom 
changes. Her hair is cropped, but not to the 
skull. This tidy, decent dress accords with the 
rustic, sunburnt face of-Rosa—a face that tells of 
constant mental tension, keen, searching percep- 
tion, hardness of head, and straightforward sim- 
plicity. Sarah Bernhardt’s mannish garments in 
her studio are a part of her play-acting and self- 





SARAH BERNHARDT AS ‘‘ JEANNE D’ARC.” 


for her cattle, and to wander afield 
panied. 


unaccom- 
Hence her choice of the French labor- 
er’s blue smock, cap and trousers. They pro- 
tected by keeping her sex out of the sight and 
mind of the rough men with whom she fell in, 
saved her from being draggled, and relieved her 
of the wearisome task of trundling up skirts when | 
she had to carry painting implements. I never 
beheld the gifted woman in a male peasant’s 
suit, but have seen her in a plain skirt, fall- | 


advertising. It may be that she is aware she 
never looked so charming as years ago in the part 
of an Italian boy—a vagrant musician. The sim- 
plicity of masculine clothes—made in black vel- 
vet, and, on the whole, effeminate—must be a 
pleasant change after the clinging draperies, with 
the weighty trains and box-plaitings, which make 
her rustle like a snake in fallen Autumn leaves 
when she advances on the stage. I never kriew 
an elderly lady, however ‘‘ emancipated,” who 
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wore masculine attire. In general, those who don 
it know that it becomes them, and are of an age 
to make conquests. 

There have been occasions in which it was not 
only convenient but decent for women to wear 
men’s clothes. The creat 
were Joan of Arc: 


ones that occur to me 
Grisel Cochrane, when, pistol 
in hand, she intercepted a king’s messenger on a 
Seotch moor, who was taking to Edinburgh a 
warrant her father; the Duchess Ma- 
(Hortense Mancini) in her 
escape from the tyranny of a half-demented hus- 
band ; her sister Olympia, Constabless of Colonna 


to execute 


zarin attempts to 


(in a similar case); the Chevalier, or, rather, the 
Chevali¢re d’Eon ; George Sand and Mme. Dieu- 
lafoy. Save the two Mancini all those 
women cast aside the garb of their sex because it 
was, circumstanced as they were, a hindrance to 
higher life. And the two nieces of Cardinal Ma- 
zarin, if they had not disguised themselves as 
French gentlemen, Paduan students, Neapolitan 
fisher-boys, would have been relegated to convents 
in nowise differing from prisons. The rough 
adventures through which they passed, and the 
hardships to which they exposed themselves, re- 
newed their youth, and kept them lovely far be- 
yond middle age. They toiled in a felucca as 
sailors from Naples to Marseilles, faced storms, 
hung out all sail to escape from Algerian pirates, 


sisters, 
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| sight of God 


and were so browned by sun, sea-air and work, | 


that the officers of the Roman Inquisition who 
boarded the craft to capture them did not know 


them, although they took them down to the hold. | 


The Duchess Mazarin rode from Plymouth to 
London dressed as aman. She and Nell Gwynn, 
as 
men’s clothes into fashion at the Court of White- 
hall. But in the seventeenth century masculine 
clothing was as sumptuous and ornate as that of 
the fine ladies. George Sand dressed in paletot 
She had to be, 
when she ran away from her husband, her own 
laundress, and soon got sick of washing, clear- 
starching and ironing the white cotton and mus- 
lin petticoats then obligatory on Louwrgeoise women. 
The paletot also opened to her the pit of the 
Francais, to which part of that theatre she could 
alone afford to go. It is reserved by the State for 
men supposed to be students. The artistic nutri- 
ment and stimulant George there found had an 
effect on her literary work. Ter mother 
aunt, both vivandiéres in the Italian army of 
naparte, used in childhood to go dressed as boys 
on bird-catching expeditions with their father. 
He was by trade a bird-fancier. 


and trousers for cheapness’ sake. 


and 


0- 


Joan of Are was the greatest of all the women 
who dressed in men’s clothing. She never thought 
of dressing as a man until persuaded that she had 
man’s work to do. It was easier in the rough 


Florimel in ** The Maiden Queen,” brought | 





and roadless fourteenth century to amble from 
Lorraine to Touraine in a masculine garb, and 
more decent, inasmuch as all her companions 
were men-at-arms. In prison she clung to her 
military habiliments, because they were a sort o 
protection from the brutality of her warders. 
Let us hear what she said about them in her cross- 
examination at Rouen, in which her truth, good 
sense and simplicity confounded her persecutors. 

“Why did you wear men’s clothes, Joan ?” 
‘‘Going with soldiers, I was moved to dress like 


them.” ‘But why go with soldiers?” ‘To 
do the work for which I was born.” ‘If you 


were a modest girl you must have shrunk from 
riding about with men?” ‘TIT journeyed with 
rude men, I know; but I was sure that God who 
sent me would journey with me too.” ‘* You 
fancy yourself in a state of grace, when you are 
clearly in a state of damnation.” ‘Why in a 
state of damnation ?” ‘* Because you are in men’s 
clothing. Listen to what God says by the mouth 
of Moses in Deuteronomy: ‘A woman shall not 
wear the garments of a man, neither a man the 
garments of a woman. ‘To do so is an abomina- 
tion in the sight of God.’ A Holy Council also 
‘If a woman puts away the clothing of her 
% 
always thought clothes a small matter in the 
.” “Not so; you defile yourself.” 
‘*But how can the habit soil the soul ?” ‘* Was 
it at the Sire de Baudricourt’s bidding that you 
put on men’s clothes ?” ‘* At nobody’s bidding 
but my own.” “ For what reason ?” ‘It was 
natural, the saints having told me te do men’s 
work, that I should wear men’s clothes.” ‘* Did 


God order you ?” “TI never had an order straight 


Says : 


’ : * 999 
sex to wear men's raiment she 1S accursed, 


| from God, but I knew I did His will, and ex- 


| prison.” 


pected of Him help and encouragement.” ‘ Did 
you communicate dressed asa man ?” ‘Yes; but 
I first laid down my arms.” ‘‘ Do you ever mean 
to lay aside your present garb?” ‘‘It’s not in my 
power to say.” ‘* You ought in this blessed sea- 
son to resume woman’s attire.” ‘‘ Well, give it 
me and let me free.” ‘*No; you must stay in 
‘Tf I’m to stay in the hands of soldiers 
I'd rather remain as lam.” “ But if by so doing 
you disqualify yourself from hearing Mass ?” 
‘¢Our Lord can enable me to hear it, whether 
you will or not.” ‘* Joan, hearken to me— 
Easter draws nigh: unless you change your rai- 
ment you will be forbidden to approach the 
Holy Table.” ‘ What! on the glorious day of 
hallelujahs am I to be shut out from the com- 
munion of the faithful ? Well, I yield, if you give 
me a long robe—one that will touch the ground.” 
‘Then you won’t dress again as a man.” ‘‘ Want- 
ing to please God, and to be admitted to the Holy 
Table, I shall not henceforth wear men’s clothes.” 
‘Joan, you’re in the way of perdition, and must 
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end badly.” “I beseech you, my lords of the | 


Church, to give me at my death a woman’s che- 
mise.” ‘* What sort of one ?” ‘ Any sort, if it’s 
long enough to cover my feet.” ‘* Once for all, 
do you admit yourself defiled ?” ** I'd rather be 
martyred at once than revoke our Lord’s com- 
mand made to me by the saints. He gave me 
men’s work to do, and so He purified the clothes 
I had to wear.” 


The Princess Marie d’Orléans, in her statue of | 


Joan of Are, rather toned down into a sort of 
Figlia del Reggimento costume the armor and 
surcoat about which the Casuists who tried Joan 
made so much ado. The true copy of what she 
wore is in the equestrian statue of the Place des 
Pyramides, Rue de Rivoli. 
been the girl of soft, pensive visage which the 
Princess Marie’s Versailles statue makes her out. 
Old documents brought to light since Louis 
Philippe’s accomplished daughter worked as an 
artist, under Ary Scheffer and Baron Marochetti, 


show that Joan was tall, finely built, very dark, | 


of a rustic countenance full of life and purpose, 
and soft of speech, and choice and appropriate in 
her diction. She was very particular about the 
quality and make of her cavalier habiliments, and 
the sword which she ever kept sheathed was of 
great beauty. To be certain not to use it, she 
was her own standard-bearer. Acting on a reve- 
lation of St. Catherine, she had disinterred it at 
the foot of the high altar in a church dedicated 
to that saint. Soul-beauty must have beamed out 
splendidly through Joan’s dark eyes and rustic 
visage. ‘The common people thought when they 
looked upon her that angels and other good 
spirits fluttered as butterflies around her head, 
and made it seem invested in a glorious halo. 
Mme. Dieulafoy has mind, beauty, charm and 
piquancy. I fancy she looks better in her dapper 
suit than she could in the raiment she has dis- 
varded. Not that she attempts to bring out the 
rounded hips and full gorge of her sex, her pale- 
tot being loose and long. One sees the tiny 
woman in the feet and ankles, the hands and 
wrists, the pretty throat and the small ears. Ter 
light-brown hair is cut as close as the scissors can 
go. She has a large square forehead, blue eyes 
shot with hazel, and a fresh complexion. The 
crow’s feet and lines proclaim the thirty-six years 
to which she owns. What are peculiarly charm- 
ing in her are her smile, her diction, and her 
pretty way of showing volition strong as steel. 
She is beautifully neat, and her cuffs, collars and 
cravats are irreproachable. Nothing could be 
more Frenchwomanly than the thoroughness with 
which she carries out the fiction of an tneognita 
which is no disguise. It is delightful to see the 
little woman, hat in hand, talking to a lady. I 
could not say to her, ‘‘ Couvrez vous, madame, je 


Nor could Joan have | 
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vous en prie,” and it was impossible to treat her 
as & monsieur. She was presented to the Shah, 
at Teheran, in the suit. He at first objected, but 
got over his feeling when it was explained by her 
husband that she could never have got through 
her work at Shushan dressed as a woman. There 
is no alloy of ** brass” in this enterprising resur- 
| rectionist of old Asiatie palaces fallen into the 
earth-mound state. 


Her spirit is an irrepressible 
Robert Murdoch Smith, who 
knew her when she was engaged in- her Persian 
| mission, and saw her at her work, says that no 
difficulty, no fever, no discouragement weakened 
her brave heart or daunted her. 


one. General Sir 


Mme. Dieulafoy 
was brought up with Puritan severity, and was 
never at a dancing party until she was married. 
Her first assumption of the pantaloons was when 
she was a bride, and to follow her husband 
through the campaign of the war. After having 
enjoyed wearing clothes that did not hamper 
movement, she could never bear again the press- 
ure of stays and the clinging of draggled skirts. 
Iter home is full of pleasant riches, commodious 
and handsome, each room being quite a subject 
for a picture. But it has lost zest since she was 
in Persia, and she pines for the unconventional 
life, intense interests and absorbing work which 
she led at Shushan. 








PHARAOH’S CATS. 

Tue sale of the cargo of mummified cats in 
Liverpool appears to have been productive of a 
| good deal of merriment; but the prices realized 
by these curious relics of animal life in Egypt 
some time before the exodus of the Israelites 
were sufficient to show that this eminently spec- 
ulative consignment has proved entirely success- 
ful. In such a case there could be no possible 
data for even an approximate valuation, save per- 
haps with the undistinguishable mass of frag- 
ments which were disposed of at about £3 13s. 9d. 
per ton to be ground down into manure. It was 
the single cats’ heads that furnished the chief 
element of uncertainty; but the practical test 
of the public auction-room speedily showed that 
mummified cats’ heads of the period of the Pha- 
raohs rule in English markets from 1s. 3d. to 5s., 
though it was hinted in the auctioneer’s rostrum 
that some curious specimens, though secured at 
these prices, would probably be sold again to 
museums for £3 or £4. It was the first cat’s 
| head that went for the feeble fifteen pence, 

probably because the curiosity-mongers had not 

warmed to their work. This was stated to have 
formed a portion of ‘a beautiful Tom.” An- 
_ other, declared to be “a perfect study of a sweet 
| face,” was knocked down for 3s. 3d. The hind- 
| quarters of a cat with two hind feet attached 
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were more briskly cémpeted for amidst cries of 
‘‘Handle that cat gently!’ from two gentlemen 
described as ‘‘ evidently scientists.” Possibly the 
“* scientists ” represented Professor Conway, who 
has written a paper about the mummified cats, 
and will now probably have a better opportunity 
of determining what light they throw upon Egyp- 
tian history and the evolution of the most fa- 
miliar of all our domestic animals. 


FRENCH-ENGLISH. 

VoLTAIRE was fond of asserting that he was 
the first Frenchman who made England and En- 
glish literature known to France. Unless one in- 
sists on absolutely literal accuracy—and when an 
author is speaking of his own merits it is vain to 
expect this—Voltaire’s boast may very well be al- 
lowed to pass. The famous Frenchman had spent 
nearly three years of the prime of his life in En- 
gland ; he had formed friendships with all the 
prominent Englishmen of the day, 
Pope and Swift among them ; he had studied the 
English language and English literature with in- 


solingbroke, 


defatigable attention ; he had actually published 
ill not uninteresting little book 


nglish language ; and in a series 


in London a 


st 
written in the E 
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of brightly composed letters he had revealed to 
his own fellow-countrymen the new English world 
which he had thus discovered for himself. An 
extraordinary number of the most distinguished 
Frenchmen of the eighteenth century followed 
Voltaire in visiting England, and as one of the 
smaller results of this closer intimacy between the 
two countries, a very considerable number of En- 
glish words began to find their way into the 
French vocabulary. This number was largely 
increased after the battle of Waterloo, when 
French aristocrats and other émigrés who had 
passed their years of exile in England returned 
to France, and took back English words with 
them. The introduction into France of some- 
thing which had at least the show of constitu- 
tional government made a further opening for 
such English words as bill, budget, pamphlet, 
meeting, jury, verdict. The English railway 
movement contributed to the French language 
the words coke, rail, wagon, tender, ballast, ex- 
press, tunnel. Sport, too, supplied a very con- 
siderable number. Sometimes the English origin 
of the word was very thinly concealed by a slight 
disguise, so that we are all familiar with ‘* boule- 
dogue,” for bull-dog, ‘‘ redingote ” for riding-coat, 
and **boulingrin” for bowling-green. French 
writers of the present day 
carry this process very far 
indeed. One can hardly 
take up a modern French 
novel without lighting o1 
such words as ‘‘ spleené- 
tique,” ‘‘flairtage,”’ 
*‘lynchage,” ‘‘ snobisme, ” 
**blackboulage,” ‘‘ clown- 
ique”; while the number 
of such infinitives as 
“‘ shopper,” ‘* yachter,” 
*‘ toaster,” ** interviewer, ” 
is simply endless. But 
the way in which the 
modern French writer 
rushes into a bold and 
profuse employment of 
English words without 
any French disguise at all 
—and, of course, usually 
in a ludicrously incorrect 
\~, Wway—is really not very far 
> removed from a mild 
~ form of literary mania. 
‘Inglis is spike hier.” 
So runs, or used to run, 
in some hostelry in thé 
Pas de Calais, a friendly 
greeting intended for the 
delight and information 
of the wandering English- 
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man. Really, on the title-page of 
nine out of ten of French novels 
of the day the author should give 
his English readers a similarly 
honest warning, by telling them 
that ‘‘ Inglis is write hier.” Let 
us see the ‘‘ Inglis” as the French- 
man writes it for us. 

He is generally very great, in- 
deed, in all matters connected 
with sport. Among the common- 
est of all common words in French 
books nowadays are ‘‘ sport,” 
‘* jockey,” “groom”; and we are 
all familiar with 
** sportique ” 


“le boxe,” if 
and ‘‘ turfistes ” are 
not of quite such frequent occur- 
rence. The French novelist 
knows all about the doings of the 
English ‘‘ sportman” and ** sport- 
woman,” and when the English 
national game comes in his way 
he can tell you that among ‘‘le 
criketers ” the two most important 
characters are the ‘* batman ” and 
He is charmed 
when he contemplates a young 
**mees,” a young English ‘‘ sport- 
woman,” playing at *‘lawn-tenni,” 
or, as he sometimes calls it, ‘‘un 
lawn-tennis.” To the English- 
man, on the other hand, what can 


the “‘ bowlman.” 





be more delightful than to behold a whole com- | 


pany of cheerful Frenchmen and Frenchwomen 
abandoning themselves to the irresistible fascina- 
tions of a “‘rallye-paper”? AM. Georges Ohnet, he 
of the ‘* Maitre de Forges,” and of the numberless 
editions, revels in ‘‘rallye-papers.” Hardened 
garrison-officers, equestrian ladies, dukes on their 
mail-coaches, young men in their ‘* bogheys,” and 
the inevitable huntsman with his horn and hunt- 
ing-knife and ‘‘ knicker - bockers ”—*‘ knicker- 
boots” they sometimes are—follow up this, sport 
with intense enthusiasm, and celebrate its conclu- 
sion by a ‘‘ gigantesque lunch.” 

The ‘rallye-paper” is the French version of 
the sport which is dear to English school-boys as a 
paper-chase ! French readers refuse to be wearied 
with descriptions of the noble game, till in the 
current French novel the “ rallye-paper” is as 
great a nuisance as in the average English novel 





| the ‘‘squifs” in which we row and the 


is the mad bull—which, if you only knew, is | 


really an exceedingly tame and gentle animal, 
full of nothing but a pleasant playfulness—from 
which it is always the hero’s duty to rescue the 
heroine. 

In a story which very lately appeared in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes one of the characters is a 


Scotch baronet who invites some French friends | 





MME. DIEULAFOY, 


In another we 
are informed that a French gentleman proposed 
to organize ‘‘ des steeple ” in the neighborhood of 
his country house. ‘* Steeple” is of course the 
French-English for ‘‘ steeple-chases.” Doubtless 
the races in all these *‘ steeple ” were won by what 
another well-known French novelist, M. Henry 
Rabusson, oddly enough, calls ‘‘ hacks de pur 
A thoroughbred haek ! 

With English sport on water the Frenchman is 
equally familiar. Ife knows all about the English 
‘“‘rowigmen”; all about the English ‘* milord’s ” 
yacht, with its comfortable ** 
of eight or ten vigorous ‘‘ jacks tar ”— descend- 
ants of the men who in the old days manned our 
‘‘woodens bulwarks ”; all about our ‘‘ erui-sing,” 


to his moors to shoot ‘‘ grouses.” 


sang.” 


births © and its crew 


“<< warfs” 
The French writer who knows 
England so well as the man of letters who chooses 
to call himself M. Philippe Daryl actually speaks 
about ‘the crew which gained the prize at the 
great regatta between Oxford and Cambridge.” 
Surely M. Daryl might know that all this is what 
his French compatriots indifferently call ‘* hum 
” or **humbugh.” 

Let us pass from the world of sport, and ob- 
serve the French writer’s performances when the 


at which we land. 


bog 
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English world of letters is his theme. We read 
of such Dean ‘ Swifft” and Charles 
‘Kinsley,” such characters as ‘‘ Peckniff,” such 
English literary masterpieces as the ‘‘ Vicaire of 
Wackefield” and the “ Bidge of Sighs.” It i 
delightful to hear our Frenchman talking com- 
placently of Mr. William Morris’s poem, *‘ The 
Earthen Paradise.” 
ently of Darwin and the ‘‘struggle for 
M. Daudet, in his latest 
has wonderfully good times with this famous 
phrase. Ambitious men, anxious to push their 
way to the front in the world, are by M. Daudet 
denominated After this, it 
seems tame to be reminded by another French 


authors as 


Of course he can speak flu- 
litfe.”” 


novel, ‘* L’Immortel,” 


‘* strugforlifeurs.” 


novelist that among the ‘‘go head” people of 
the United States, where the women are in large 
excess of the men, the * 
form of a ‘struggle for vedding.” 


strugforlife ” assumes the 
(In the Mor- 
mon section, to be sure, this struggle is in abey- 
ance, for here we are in the region of *‘ spiritual’s 
husband ” and ‘‘ spiritual’s wifes.”) Returning to 
literature, it is refreshing to learn that Sir Wal- 
ter Scott wrote a novel entitled ‘* The Hearth of 
Midlotian.” 


count, 


} 


A no less personage than a French 
who in 1887 published a volume under the 
stvle of L’ Ecosse jadis et aujourd’hui,” ha 
chapter on Scott in which, among other oddities. 
we read of ** Dande Dinmont” and find the fol- 
lowing pleasant quotations : 

Old Melros rose, and fair Tweed 

Like some tall rock with lichens gr 


Sevn'd dimly nuge, 


“The ec 
And the pillars with 
With base 


rbells were cared grotesque and grim 
luster’d shafts to tri: 
and with capital flourish’s around.” 
The same enthusiast is also on familiar terms 
with the Ettrick Shepherd. Can he not quote 


from Hogg ? 


The noble clan Stuart, the bravest of ale.” 
The native country of Sco and. Hogg, the 


land of 
Prison, and the * 


‘‘ Salisbury Craigs,” the “* Tolboath” 
Club, 


wear the * kelt 


Banatyvm the country 


} ] 


whose native ** Hi-ghlanders ” 


and eat ‘‘ very yood herreng,” fares badly at the 
hands of the distinguished Mme. Adam. Skob- 
eleff once spent an evening 


war correspondents, Forbes and MacGahan, sing- 


with the two famous 


ing songs for their amusement in French, Ger- 


man, Russian and Italian. Remembering the 


nationality of one of his guests, he concluded 
with something Scotch, and this, as Mme. Adam 
tells us in her pamphl tt on Skobeleff, was ‘* Ang 
Lang Sygne.” 

The Revue des Deux Mondes very recently con- 


tained a critical estimate of Mr. Lecky’s histor- 


| ical writings. 


| unearthed a little romance 


OF TENNYSON’S. 


What, according to the French 
critic, are the titles of Mr. Lecky’s books ? ** The 
Leaders of the Irish Opinion,” History of the 
Rise and Influence of ¢he Rationalism,” and 
** History of //e European Morals.” Just imagine 
a prominent Engli 


h writer criticising, say in the 
N ineteent be ntury, the works of one of the most 
letters in 
France, and yet absolutely ignorant of the use 
of the French definite article! Another En- 
elish title-page has also recently gone wrong. Li 
Siecle, late Richard Jefferies, 
and informing us in passing that he was born in 
‘the Weltshire,” among his works one 
which it speaks of as Le Patron de Jeu chez-lui. 
To turn the Gamehkeep yr at Home into the Gam- 


distinguished contemporary men of 


referring to the 


] laces 


ing-house Keeper at Home is hard on an author. 

A French dramatic critic recently burst out 
‘“Who does not know ‘The 
This was the ‘* Mid- 
the divine William’s. 


with enthusiasm : 
Midnight’ of Shakespeare ‘oh 


summer-night’s Dream ” of 


EXPLORING THE 
THE 


ine Exploration 


HOLY LAND. 

recent quarterly statement of the Pales- 
Fund, although it 
record any e traordinar di covery, yet describes 


‘Two 


ot 


does ] 


much inter sting work that is in progress, 


‘isterns have been found near the Damascus Gate 
of Jerusalem, the smaller of which would contain 
out 3,000 skins of water. ‘*It is entirely hewn 
the rock, and before it was made into a cistern 
rock- ‘ htombs. In the rock ceiling 

a square 13 feet by 13 feet, very nicely worked, 

\ rnice round It exa tly as in the tombs ot 
{ I By the excavations made on the 
eastern brow of Zion, it has been found that there 


were In ancient times caves and dwellings exca- 
vated in the rock, which in later times were con- 
verted into cisterns. JIerr Schick 
heen discovered in the village 
has been hewn in the rock, and 
inscription in which the 
Herr 


Isaiah’s tomb may 


describes a 





*h which has 
of Silwan, whic! 
vhich contains a Gree! 
name of the Prophet Isaiah is mentioned. 
Schick thinks it probable that 
} 


under this chap 


an ent 


l, and hopes by further dig 
rance to the cave, which is un- 
at present full of earth, 
mbs. He thinks that 
k-eut chambers of the church were Jewish 
that after- 
into chapels by the 


4 4 4 } 
ring to find 


der the rocky court, and is 


to discover rock-cut to 


tombs before the Christian era, and 


ward t] \ Wwe! CO? verted 


4 ROMANCE OF TENNYSON'’S. 


WuAt will be the sensations of Lord Tennyson 
when he learns that a Nottingham clergyman has 
ot his early days, we 
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Yiim 


cannot surmise. 
nation at the sale of his autograph poems, a little 
time ago, and maybe not less annoyed at being 
confronted by a short poem, addressed to a young 
lady named Bradshaw, which certainly has a Ten- 
nysonian ring about it. Here is the poem : 


‘ Because she bore the iron name 
Of him who doomed his King to die, 


I deemed her one of harsher frame. 





And looks that awe the passer-by ; 
But found a maiden, tender, shy, 

With fair blue eyes and passing sweet, 
And longed to kiss her hands, and lie 


A thousand Summers at her feet.” 


This clergyman, whose name is the Rey. Charles 
Yeld, also tells a story, said to have been derived 
from the Bradshaw family, of a pretty speech 
made by the young poet to the same young lady. 
One day, while Mr. Tennyson was out driving 
with Miss Bradshaw, her mother, and three other 
ladies, some one asked the time. 
son took out his watch. Whereupon Miss Brad- 
shaw leaned over a little, and her worshiper 
oxclaimed, ** Don’t !” ** Why, am I not to look ?” 
asked the young lady, to which Tennyson replied, 
‘* No; it would stop to look at you.” 


BULWER AND THALBERG, 


little incident is 
in the 


THIS gay related by Frau 
Ernst *'Thal- 


berg, the great piano virtuoso, who was just 


Amalia Parisian Voltaire. 
making a concert tour in England, wrote to my 
husband, while we were at Bat 
payy, use of the next 
Sunday to have a chat with us 


h in Bulwer’s com- 
that he would make spare 
again, and that it 
would please him very much at this opportunity 
to be introduced to Sir Lytton, whose talent he 
My husband hurried to 
communicate this good news to Bulwer, but his 


admired exceedingly. 
astonishment was great when he found the novel- 
ist was ignorant of the existence of Thalberg. 
He earnestly asked who this Thalberg was, and 
Ernst, who was always a joker, assured him that 
Thalberg was one of the most celebrated jugglers 
on the Continent. ‘Then let him come quickly ! 
called out Bulwer, who possessed a great liking 
for magicians. 

‘The unsuspecting Thalberg was introduced 
to the statesman and poet at the table. Bulwer 
invited him to sit beside himself, and greeted him 
with friendly words. The dinner began with an 
‘Trish broth,’ a kind of national soup, in which 


mutton chops were swimming. Doubtless Thal- 


berg had never seen an ‘Irish broth,’ for he 
turned to Ernst with these words: ‘Just see 


his absent-mindedness ; Sir Lytton does not no- 


BULWER AND THALBERG. 


He certainly showed his indig- | Do call his attention to it !’ 
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But Ernst only an- 
swered with a shake of his head, and Thalberg 
said to Bulwer : ‘ My lord, do you see these cut- 
lets ? He could speak no further, for Bulwer 
interrupted him with a sly smile: ‘I know what 
you want to say, sir; you simply want to juggle 
with them. Just try it; 1 have my eyes opex. 
I am not so easily made believe.’ 

‘In fact, during the whole dinner Bulwer was 


| anxiously watching to hinder the jugglery about 


On this Tenny- | 


which the unsuspecting Thalberg had not the 
faintest idea. For the roast he handed the salt 
to Bulwer, who decliningly said: ‘Do not give 
yourself useless trouble, my good fellow. You 
want to reach me the salt, which most likely has 
turned into sugar in your hand, and the pepper 
most likely has become ground stone. Besides, I 
have seen that done in Paris. Eat your dinner 
quietly, and let me eat, too.’ 

‘*Thalberg finally tried to turn the conversa- 
tion to more serious subjects, but he did not get 
any further than a lengthy report from Bulwer 
of Bosco’s magic tricks. After the dessert we 
could scareely suppress laughter when Sir Lytton 


| grasped Thalberg’s arms and examined inquisi- 


tively the broad sleeves of his dress-coat. Thal- 
berg called to my husband, in German: ‘ To the 
mischief !—does our host think I have pocketed 
the silver spoons ?” 

‘After dinner we retired to the brilliantly 
lighted parlor. Thalberg and Lytton walked up 
and down with long steps. Suddenly the latter 
let his handkerchief fall. The virtuoso stooped 
and wanted to return it, but Bulwer pushed Thal- 
berg’s hand back, and continued his promenade 
in the salon. 

‘*Thalberg came to me with the handkerchief, 
avying : ‘Friend, Sir Lytton dropped his hand- 
kerchief, and I picked it up; but he does not un- 
derstand it is his, and will not accept it. What 
shall I do with it ?” ‘ 

*€*¢ Speak more loudly to him. 
is a little deaf,’ I answered. 


You know he 


*'Thalberg approached Bulwer and screamed 
into his ears: ‘Sir Edward, it is your handker- 
chief.’ But Bulwer, who did not like notice to 
be taken of his deafness, said, roughly: * Do not 
bother me; I will not touch the handkerchief ; I 
know there is a rabbit in it.’ 

**Thalberg stood still, his mouth open in as- 
Ile must have taken Bulwer to be 
Even later, when the virtuoso coaxed the 
most rapturous melodies from the piano, 
took it as a performance of jugglery, and sepa- 
rated from Thalberg without learning the truth. 
As Thalberg did not see him again, Bulwer never 
learned that it was for him alone that Thalberg 
appeared as a juggler who accidentally could play 


tonishment. 
crazy. 


Julwer 


tice that some one let cutlets fall into the soup. | the piano also.” 
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A BOATING SONG. 


GENTLY o’er the rippling waters, 
Slowly glides our boat along, 
I, And the woodland sloping meadows 
Echo faintly to our song. 
Slowly glide we, ever onward, 
’Neath the pale moon’s trembling light, 
And the nightingale’s sweet singing 
Softly breaks the hush of night. 


Resting on our oars, we listen 
To the changeful songster’s note. 
Oh! what sweet contentment greets us 
From that tiny singer’s throat. 
Once again our oars are dipping 





In the moonlit crystal stream ; 
As we float through light and shadow, 
Life but seems a pleasant dream. 


Shadows cast by wooded hill-tops 

Throw their dark shade o’er our way, 
But beyond is silvery gladness, 

Sweeter far than light of day. 
Oh! the ripple of the waters 

Greets us as we float along, 
And again the hill-side echoes 

To the melody of song. 

Harotp HARTLEY. 
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By ETTA W. 


PIERCE, 


CuapTeEr XXVI.—(CONTINUED), 


Herron and Vivian were now mounting a hill, | dined.” They entered the house. 


fringed by close thickets. It was too dark to 


discern anything clearly, and neither of the | 


friends could have told from what quarter the 
sound proceeded ; but simultaneous with ILeron’s 
last word, a startling crack ! crack !—whiz! broke 
the peaceful silence. One bullet grazed the speak- 


er’s cheek—another pierced the crown of Vivian’s | 


hat. Both men stopped short in the road. 
**Some drunken striker, probably,” said Vivian. 
Heron did not answer. <A small white object 


was gleaming in the dust of the road, almost | 


under his horse’s feet. 
picked it up. 

‘*By Jove! a lady’s handkerchief!” he an- 
nounced, feeling it carefully over ; then he drew 
off his glove, and wiped something wet from his 
cheek. 

‘If the aim of our friend had been a trifle bet- 
ter, Vivian, or the darkness less baffling e 

“The wife you wedded at noon might be a 
widow to-night,” added Vivian, very gravely. 

Heron drew a heavy breath. 

“*And an easy way, too, out of all my difficul- 
ties,” he muttered. ‘‘ That bullet, rightly di- 
rected, would have cut a Gordian knot.” 


Ile leaped down, and 





They rode on up the hill to Heroncroft, and | 


dismounted at the stable-door. 
‘What a day !” exclaimed Keron. 
though I had lived a century since morning.” 


the handkerchief which he had found on the hill. 
{t was a square of finest fabric, with a border of 
black, and the letter S delicately embroidered in 
one corner. 

‘* Bravo |” said Ileron ; “ we are getting on! I 
will send this pretty mouchoir to Mrs. Steele to- 
morrow, with my compliments. I wonder if she 
understands the use of a revolver —she is cer- 
tainly a woman of nerve. Don’t look so grave, 
Vivian—you must not be surprised now at any- 
thing which happens at Black River. Come, it 
is ten by the clock, dear boy, and we have not yet 

Vol. XXIX., No.6—45, ‘ 





(Griffin. 
“T feel as | 


Mrs. Blake 
met them in the hall. 

‘* All your wife’s belongings have been sent over 
from Wolfsden, sir,” she said to Heron; ‘‘ Martin 
brought them.” 

‘Good !” he answered. ‘I hope you have 
tried to make Mrs. Heron comfortable.” 

‘‘ I’ve given her the best guest-chamber, sir, 
and put the whole house, and everything in it, 
at her command. She asked me to leave her 
to herself —she doesn’t wish to see any one to- 
night.” 

He nodded, and sat down with Vivian to the 
long-delayed dinner. Both were thoroughly fa- 
tigued. They talked but little, and in low voices. 
Above-stairs, Judge Ferrers was lying in the aw- 
ful silence and dignity of death, and Hazel, the 
bride of a few hours, was there also, nursing, 
doubtless, her bitterness and despair. Tlouse of 
marriage — house of death! Very sombre and 
lonely it seemed. 

After the meal, Vivian went away to write let- 
ters, and Heron stepped out into the hall, and on 
to a deep fire-place, where pine-wood was laid. 
He lighted the dry logs, an@ with a weary sigh 
fell into a chair before the red, leaping blaze. 

By this time his message had reached Sir 
Iferon smiled grimly, as he stared down 
at the roaring fire. He was miserable. enough, 


| Heaven knew, but he instinctively felt that his 
By the light of the stable-lantern he examined | 


own condition was bliss indeed compared with 
the state of mind in which the baronet must now 
find himself. If he did not blow his brains out 
at once, it would be because he knew enough of 
the height and depth of Hazel’s love to count 
upon her prompt forgiveness. And just then 
the moody watcher heard a sudden, soft rustle, 
and looking quickly up, he saw Hazel herself 
moving toward him down the shallow oak stair. 

She descended slowly—she seemed a little be- 
wildered with the new, strange place in which 
she found herself. Her exquisite face was very 
pale—the dusky hair, full of auburn lights, 
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waved back from it in lustrous disorder. Heron 
started to his feet, holding his very breath. 

At the movement, the pale bride paused, and 
with one hand on the railing of the stair, gazed 
down into the old-fashioned hall, at the chair by 
the fire and that solitary man, who stood star- 
ing up at her in helpless fascination. 

‘Is Jael found %” she asked, in a distant but 
studiously composed voice. 

‘“ No,” answered Heron. 

‘* Have you news of her ?” 

** No ”— unsteadily. 

‘* Poor Jael !’—in a thoughtful tone. ‘‘ She 
tried hard to be friendly with me, but I was al- 
ways afraid of her. Mr. Heron, I fear you have 
taken great trouble to establish my innocence, | 
ought to thank you—of course, I do thank you,” 
rather wearily. 

He had expected nothing half as kind. Her 
lovely, colorless face was like a star, bending to 
him from the abyss of night. He started to- 
ward her. 

‘* Hazel !” he cried, vehemently, ‘‘1 want no 
thanks—to serve you is reward enough ; but show 
me a little—a very little mercy! We are in no 
end of a fix. Stop a moment, and let us reason 
together.” 

Heron’s voice betrayed the passion that raged 
within him. Hazel shrank in sudden fear and 
aversion. 

“Don’t touch me, Francis Heron ! 
dered, putting out her hands to repel his advance. 
‘‘Don’t come a step nearer! I cannot talk—I 
cannot reason—at least, not now. ‘The sight of 
you sickens—yes, kills me !” 

She turned, and was gone in an instant up the 
stair. Heron, staggering, as if he had received a 
blow, went back to his solitary chair, and looked 
again into the mocking, leaping fire. 


” she shud- 


CHAPTER 


HAZEL. 


XXVII. 


‘‘ AsHEs to ashes, dust to dust.” 

Three days later, the family tomb of the Fer- 
rers, on a slope at Mount Auburn, opened to re- 
ceive a new tenant; and the old judge was laid 
in its gloom and silence with all the pomp befit- 
ting his name and fame. 

Graham Vivian was there, solemnly conducting 
the last rites. Francis Heron and his wife were 
there, chief mourners at the burial—both preserv- 
ing a strict propriety of demeanor, an admirable 
calmness of look and manner. In the crowd of 
people who had gathered to pay their last tribute 
to the departed, nearly every one by this time 
knew something of Hazel’s story; and many 
were the curious glances cast at the granddaugh- 


| on his death-bed, and then solely through the in- 
| fluence of Francis Heron. 


The ceremony over, Heron took his wife’s pas- 


| sive hand. 


ter whom Judge Ferrers had acknowledged only | 


“Come,” he whispered, and assisted her into 
the carriage. Under the stately Cambridge elms 
they went back to the city and the Common- 
wealth Avenue house. During the ride, husband 
and wife sat like graven images in opposite cor- 
ners of the vehicle. Speech there was none. 
The two seemed to have absolutely nothing to say 
to each other—they had had nothing to say for 
the last three dismal days. 

It was twilight when they reached the great 
house, over the wealth and splendor of which 
Hazel was now undisputed mistress. In a draw- 
ing-room, sumptuous with fine-grained rose-wood 
and draperies of gold brocade, Graham Vivian 
came to take formal leave of Heron’s young 
wife. 

From a massive chair of gilded wood-work, 
like a throne, she arose to meet him. Some wax- 
lights, in a tall candelabrum of wrought silver, 
shed a soft lustre on her girlish, black-draped fig- 
ure. All about her were rich, subdued colors— 
carving, mirrors, gleams of costly metals, cabi- 
nets enriched with panels of cathedral glass, 
webs from Oriental looms. And in the midst 
of her new luxury, Hazei stood, 


‘*An alabaster woman, with fixed brows,” 


and held out her small hand to Vivian. 

“You return to Black River by the next 
train ?” she said, as she looked wistfully into his 
friendly face. 

** Yes,” he answered. 

“It is now three days since Jacl disappeared, 
and, as yet, nothing has been heard of her.” 

‘*T still believe that she is hiding somewhere in 


| Black River.” 


‘Then, sooner or later, she will appeal to you 
for help, Mr. Vivian. She must regard you as 
her best friend, for you were the first person to 
teach her right and wrong. Oh, I hope,” with a 
little nervous contraction of her smooth brows, 
“that no bodily harm has come to the poor girl !” 

By the look on his face she saw that she had 
but expressed his own anxiety. 

*‘Jael has played the part of a heroine,” he 
answered ; *‘ and it is possible that the Blackbirds 
may attempt to visit vengeance upon her. For that 
very reason I am anxious to remain within reach, 
should she need my help.” 

Hazel nodded thoughtfully. 

‘*T feel sure that Jael did not do me evil of her 
own will,” she said ; ‘* but at the instigation, per- 
haps the direct command, of some other party. 
When she is found, Mr. Vivian, assure her of my 
full free pardon, and, if you like, send her to me 
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for safety. I not only forgive her—I will gladly 
take her into my service. Surely her foes could 
not reach her here ?” 

“No,” answered Vivian. ‘‘ You are very kind, 
and Jael will be sure to receive your offer grate- 
fully. Could we but find her, we might win her 
full confidence, and so induce her to name the 
parties who have used her asa tool. You—that 
is———” rather awkwardly, for he felt that he was 
treading dangerous ground —“ You will not re- 
turn to Black River, Mrs. Heron—I mean, for 
the present ?” 

“No,” she answered; ‘‘but don’t forget to 
keep me informed of all that concerns poor 
Jael ?” 

“‘T will not forget,” he replied, and pressed 
her hand warmly, and departed to take the even- 
ing train for Black River. 

Then, from a far end of the room, where he 
had been quietly waiting, Francis Heron ad- 
vanced, and stood before his wife. 

“TI, too, must say good-by,” he began. ‘‘ For 
three days you have endured my presence—I will 
now relieve you of it, Hazel. Of course, I un- 
derstand that you mean to make your future 
home here; but pardon me—alone ?—will you 
live alone ?” 

‘* Why not ?” she answered, dryly. 

‘‘For one thing, you are very young. It is 
hardly customary for a girl in her teens to remain 
without a companion. Have you no female rela- 
tive, no family connection, who would take you 
in charge ?” 

She looked at him defiantly. 

‘‘T do not care to be taken in charge by any- 
body, Mr. Heron. Of course, 1 have no rela- 
tives—you forget that I am the last of the Fer- 
rers race, and about my father’s people I know 
nothing. However, the prospect does not daunt 
me. It is likely that the friends of Judge Ferrers 
will in time find me out.” 

“‘No doubt of it !” he replied, bitterly. ‘* With 
your beauty and wealth, you will never lack for 
friends! I don’t wish to appear meddlesome, 
but I must say again that to live entirely alone 
with hired servants seems hardly the proper thing 
for you—at your age, you will be sure to find it 
no end of a bore.” 

Her voice grew hard and cold. 





| 


passive hands that gleamed pearl-like against the 
folds of her mourning-gown. In all the future 
stretching dismally before him, would Francis 
Heron be able to blot the picture that she made 
from his memory? Fain was he to cry: 


—‘* O whitest Galatea, can it be 
That thou shouldst spurn me off who love thee so ?” 


What he did say was this: 

*‘ When I urged marriage upon you, Hazel, I 
knew you cared absolutely nothing for me ; but, 
just Heaven ! how could I foresee that your in- 
difference would at once take the form of positive 
hate ? Being grossly ignorant of a woman’s nat- 
ure, I was foolish enough to fancy that Sir Griffin 
Hopewood’s worthlessness—his cowardly desertion 
of you—would give the death-blow to your love— 
wean you forever from all thought of him.” 

Still she made no answer. He waited a mo- 
ment, then went on, in a choked voice: 

“‘You have entered upon a rich inheritance, 
but you lack one thing, Hazel—your freedom— 
and lacking that, it is possible—no, probable— 
that all these other possessions may become as 
apples of Sodom to you. IfI could by any fair 
means restore your liberty, break your fetters, 
God is my witness, I would do so without a 
thought of myself !” 

“Oh, would you ?” she queried, faintly. 

**Can you doubt it ?” 

‘* But there is no way.” 

**True. Happy or wretched, in the eyes of the 
law we must remain one while we live.” 

She glanced around the splendid drawing- 
room. 

**At least, J have some recompense for my 
bonds, Mr. Heron,” she faltered, ‘‘and you have 
none for yours. ‘This seems very unfair, and it 
troubles me to think of it. I want to offer—yes, 
to urge upon you one-half 6f the Ferrers fort- 
une—my grandfather on his death-bed declared 
that you were not rich. Let there be a fair di- 
vision of his wealth, and you shall accept as your 
right an equal portion of everything. This prop- 
osition, coming from my lips, does not sound par- 
ticularly generous ”— and she tried to smile—‘ for 
you remember that Judge Ferrers was wild to 


| . aS ia 
make you his sole heir.” 


“Solitude is better than the society of people | 


that one dislikes, is it not ?” 
“‘ Undoubtedly ! 
zel—you have escaped from my house, and the 
rest does not matter.” 
She set her lips in mutinous silence. The wax- 
lights shone down on her small head, 


‘“‘ Buoyant, like a bell-flower on its bed,” 


I understand your gibe, Ha- | 


| 


| 


A bright spark leaped into Heron’s gray eyes. 

“Ts it possible you think I would touch a dol- 
lar of your inheritance ?” he answered, scornfully. 
‘If I were starving, I would not !” 

Her fair head drooped in a mortified way. 

‘*That is hardly kind !” she replied. 

He set his teeth. 

* You talk of kindness—you ? Well, I do not 
mean to be discourteous—I simply decline your 


proposal, Mrs. Heron—with thanks. It is my 


and over her black, slender figure, and the lovely, | misfortune that, in trying to serve you, I have 
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done you more harm than good. But take cour- 
age! I*mean to dispose of Heroncroft and the 
mills immediately, and leave the country with 
Graham Vivian. You shall have no future occa- 
sion to tell me to my face that my presence 
‘sickens’ you. Great Heaven ! how flattering to 
a man’s amour propre! I have heard the words 
ringing in my ears for three days !” 

‘Did I say that ?” murmured Iazel. 
rather rude of me.” 

‘< Plain, unvarnished truth often seems rude,” 
he replied, in a softer tone. ‘‘ Like a surgeon’s 
knife, it must hurt before it can cure. You see 
that your plans and my own are such as to make 
any future meeting between us highly improba- 
ble. 
ways like a nightmare dream ; but it is, happily, 
a dream now over and done with forever.” 

“1 shall never remember Black River as a 
nightmare,” she protested, sadly. ‘‘I was very 
happy there. I do not think,” with a sigh, “‘ that 
I can ever be so happy again. Moreover, is not 
Sergia still at Wolfsden ? Iler presence would 
endear any place to me. I miss her sorely—with 
all my heart I long to see her again, if only for 
one moment.” 

Tears gathered in her eyes. She clasped her 
white hands nervously, unconsciously together. 
Then, like a child who is anxious to soothe and 
appease, she turned to Heron and said: 

** Let us not quarrel. Iam tired of reproaches 
—under the circumstances they seem worse than 
useless. What we have done cannot be undone. 
Shall we not part friends ?” 

The dark blood mounted to his forehead. 

“Friends !” he echoed, in passionate despair ; 
‘never! It must be more or nothing! Better 
your hate, Hazel, than such a miserable, luke- 
warm thing as friendship. You need not draw 
away,” witl 


“It was 


th a short, mirthless laugh. ‘‘I have no 
thought of making love to you again. I still re- 
tain a little self-respect.” 

She assumed an air of cold dignity. 

** Since you refuse my friendship, Mr. Ileron, 
we must, indeed, be as nothing——” 

The sentence ended abruptly, for a footman 
appeared at that moment under the portiére, and 
presented a card to the new mistress of the house. 

“<The gentleman insists upon seeing madam at 
once,” he said. 

She glanced at the name and crest on the card, 
started—grew absolutely colorless. 

Heron moved promptly toward the door. 

** Let me bid you good-night——” he began : 
but she arrested him with a gesture. 

“Stay !” she said, and then to her servant: 
Show the 


* 


> , : + 7 , 
iMMbéalately 


J was again pushed 
aside, and Sir Griffin Hopewood entered. 


os visitor in.” 


1. 2*0 
the porter 


Black River, doubtless, will seem to you al- | 


He advanced a few steps into the room, then 
paused irresolutely. Once more Hazel was face 
to face with her lost lover. 

It. was a frightful moment. The baronet’s ashy 
pallor—his humble, hesitating air—betokened his 
deep abasement. He did not seem to see Heron 
—his eyes were fixed only on the slender figure 
by the tall chair. 

‘* Hazel !” he cried out, passionately. ‘ Speak 
to me !” 

*‘Tiow did you find me here ? 
her first words. 

‘* By means of a paragraph in an evening news- 
paper, which stated that the heiress and grand- 
daughter of Judge Ferrers—aw—had come from 
Black River to reside at this house.” 

Her face was as white as his own. 
seem inclined to help him with words. 
a little, then stumbled on : 

** My hotel is only a few streets away. When 
I discovered you were so near—aw—I could not 
bear this sort of thing longer—by my soul, I 
could not, Hazel !” 

She put one hand on the chair, as if for sup- 
port. 

‘**T am sorry,” she said, and the voice was quite 
unlike ILazel’s. 

‘Sorry that I have found you ?” cried the bar- 
onet, with the blood rising to his blonde tem- 
ples. ‘* Don’t say that! Ask why I haven’t 
sought you out before. God knows I dared not 
return to Black River, after my shocking mistake 
—only a brazen image would have had the face 
for that. So there was nothing to do but stay on 
at the hotel where Heron’s telegram found me— 
aw—and wait in agonies of remorse for news from 
Wolfsden. All in vain, too—nobody has taken 
the trouble to write me a line; I call-it deuced 
shabby of Rivers! Who was the—aw—thief ?” 

With tolerable composure, she answered : 

** A servant of the house. Let me say at once, 
Sir Griffin, that I excuse you from all apologies. 
Considering the evidence, it was not strange that 
you should believe me guilty.” 

‘* It’s awfully good of you to say that,” he mur- 
mured ; and, as though gathering courage, he 
moved a step nearer her chair. Humble as his 
bearing was, his ardent eyes betokened the lover, 
eager to plead his own cause, and confident of 
final victory. Tor the first time he nodded to 
—looked at him in a sort of resentful 
amazement, as if to ask, ‘What are you doing 
here ?” Then he burst out: ‘Iwas a dolt—a 
blind idiot, Hazel !—— But — it is impossible 
to talk to you in the presence of a third party. 
Give Mr. Heron permission to withdraw — he 
must know that I have many things to say, 
which are not for his ears.” 

** Pardon,” she answered ; ‘Mr. Heron must 
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She did not 
He waited 
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remain. You can say nothing that he may not 
hear.” 

Sir Griffin stared at her blankly. She stood 
up in that magnificent room, not the arch, sweet 
Hazel that he had known only three days before 
at Wolfsden, but a marble woman, in a gown of 
lustreless silk and blackest crape, with something 
in her pale, perfect face that was altogether new 
and strange to him. Fascinated, yet with a 
vague chill at his heart, Sir Griffin realized un- 
easily that everything was now changed between 
them—that all the conditions and circumstances 
of the girl’s life were changed. She was no 
longer poor or unknown ; and with fortune and 
station she had suddenly assumed a dignity— 
an air of hauteur and reserve that alarmed and 
amazed him. 

“Oh, I understand !” he fumed. ‘* You wish 
to humiliate me in the presence of a witness. 
Well, I accept the punishment—I deserve it! I 
am ready to sue for your forgiveness before all 
the world. Love! love! See! I am at your 
feet—I care not who looks or listens! Here I 
am, and I will never rise till you grant me par- 
don, and lift me again to the level of your heart.” 

Before she could make a motion to restrain 
him, he had flung himself on his knees before 
her, and buried his face in her mourning-dress. 

**Oh, stop!” panted Hazel. ‘Sir Griffin, is 
it possible you do not know that I am now the 
wife of Francis Heron ?” 

She snatched her gown from the abject sup- 
pliant lover, and turned to her silent, frowning 
bridegroom. 

**Did you not tell him ?” she cried, with pas- 
sionate reproach. 

** No,” replied Heron, sullenly; “‘I did not 
consider it any affair of Sir Griffin Hopewood’s.” 

Amazed, horrified, the baronet had leaped to 
his feet. 

** The wife of Heron !” he echoed. 
wretched girl !” 

She pressed one hand unconsciously ‘to her 
heart. 

** Is it for you to call me cruel ?” she said, as if 
goaded to some sort of defense. ‘‘ You never 
loved me, Sir Griffin. My beauty may have daz- 
zled you for a time, but that was all. It was 
easy, very easy for you to believe me guilty —to 
leave me alone in the midst of enemies—to write 
that unspeakably dreadful letter of farewell.” 
She shuddered, as if at the opening of a wound. 
“This man ”"— making a reluctant gesture to- 
ward Heron —‘‘ befriended me when I had no 
friends; he took it upon himself to prove my in- 
nocence, in spite of all the evidence against me !” 

“In short,” sneered Sir Griffin, ‘‘Mr. Heron 
knew how to seize opportunities !” 

He looked keenly from one to the other of the 
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two. Never did bride and groom wear such joy- 
less, tell-tale faces. The baronet smiled bitterly. 

“To be off with the old love and on with the 
new in three days—aw—is that quite possible, 
Hazel ?” 

**A singular question for you to ask ?” she re- 
plied —‘* you, whose love died in a moment—as 
you assured me in your farewell letter.” 

A swift change swept his handsome, angry face. 
His breath grew thick and short. 

** Love does not die in a moment, nor yet in 
three days!” he said, hoarsely. ‘‘ What have 
you done ? Perjured yourself—married this He- 
ron, in a fit of disappointment, or pique, or some 
other damnable folly. And you care nothing for 
him—you love me; you know, also, that I loye 
you—however I may have wronged and insulted 
you.” 

She made no attempt to refute his charge. 
Without, in the street, wheels were rumbling, 
lights shining brightly. Night had fallen on 
the great city. Within, the candles, under rose- 
ate satin shades, poured soft radiance down on 
the unfortunate trio—on the pale bride, and the 
tragic faces of the husband and the lover. Sir 
Griffin went on, wildly : 

“We are quits now, Hazel—I wrung your 
heart, and in return you have broken mine! Qh, 
poor darling, we were very happy, were we not ? 
And I meant to have made you happy in all the 
years to come. But now you are lost to me for- 
ever. I must give you up to this churl, this 
interloper : 

“That will do!” interrupted Francis Heron. 
‘*Spare her further torture, Sir Griffin—you are 
neither civil nor generous.” 

The lover turned and stared scornfully at the 
husband. 

‘“*Aw—lI offer you my congratulations, Mr. 
Heron,” he sneered. ‘‘ Victory, don’t you know, 
is sometimes more disastrous than defeat. Hazel 
is mine this very moment —not yours —never 
yours! By some cursed chance you have got 
possession of her body, but her soul remains in 
my keeping. But for you she would have for- 
given me at once. You have separated her for- 
ever from the man she loves—thrust your insig- 
nificant self into my place ; and ”— waxing furi- 
ous—‘‘she will hate — yes, loathe you for it to 
the end of her days !” 

** Have you anything more tc say ?” demanded 
Heron, in an ominous voice. 

For answer Sir Griffin extended his hand to 
Hazel. Mechanically she put out her own to 
meet it. 

As the two palms clasped, he uttered a cry, and 





caught her suddenly in his arms—strained her. 


slender black figure to his breast—pressed his lips 
once to hers. 
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“For the last time!” he said, then released | orders its door was locked against the rest of ihe 


her, and rushed to the door. She watched him 
go. To this sad and miserable end her Summer 
idyl had come! The portiére swung into place. 

** Hazel!” cried Heron, starting toward his 
wife ; but before he could reach her, she swayed 
and went down to the floor of the drawing-room. 

If{alf an hour later, when Heron's wife opened 
her eyes once more on the world and its miseries, 
she found herself lying on a deep sofa, with 
frightened servants ministering unto her. She 
started up and looked around. The splendor of 
the great room mocked her on every side; the 
ghost of her cruel old grandfather, who had 
forced upon her a loveless marriage as the price 
of her birthright, seemed glowering from all the 
shadowy corners. 

«¢ Where—where——” she began, but could say 
no more. 

** Both gentlemen are gone, ma‘am,” ventured 
one of the maids, soothingly. 

“* Mr. Heron " 

** He called us to your help, ma’am—then took 
his hat, and left the house.” 

Hazel cowered down amongst the silken pil- 
lows of the sofa, and hid her face. What solace 
or joy could the Ferrers fortune bring to her 
now? Verily she had paid a Shylock’s price for 
it! Sir Griffin’s frantic arms seemed inclosing 
her still; his last kiss burned her lips—in her 
ear rung his heart-breaking farewell. 

«*Oh !” she whispered to herself, “‘ I wish that 
I was lying beside my grandfather, in the tomb 
of the Ferrers, with no to-morrow before me, 
for it is better to forget than to remember—to 
be dead than alive.” 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
SERGIA, 
—‘* What dreams! 
Ye holy gods, what dreams !”’ 

In a dim, cool chamber at Wolfsden, Sergia 
Pole, carefully secluded from all knowledge of 
the outer world—unconscious of the events trans- 
piring just beyond the four walls of her room— 
was making fair progress toward recovery. 

A few days of fever; then the ugly knife- 
wound in her shoulder, received in that strange 
assault on the terrace, ceased to throb and burn 
like a live coal; strength succeeded weakness ; 
Sergia began to mend. 

A physician from Black River—a discreet and 
silent man—came and went daily ; Miss Carbury 
was installed as nurse, and Pitt Rivers watched 
by the side of his ward with a tenderness and 
devotion passing that of woman. When Sergia 
asked for others that she knew and loved, Miss 
Carbury assured her that the doctor had forbidden 
all excitement in the sick-chamber, and by his 








household. 

As the girl grew stronger, her complaints be- 
came louder. 

‘*Where is Hazel? I want Hazel !” she said. 
‘*Why does she not come to me? She must 
know that I am ill. And what have you done 
with Jael ? The house seems very still. I lie 
and listen, but I can hear no one moving any- 
where.” 

‘““We have been obliged to dismiss Jael,” an- 
swered Miss Carbury, with some confusion, *‘ be- 
cause of her close connection with the Black- 
birds. And Hazel has left us—her grandfather 
sent for her—she has gone to live in his city 
home. You will hear the story by and by. Mrs. 
Van Wert and the professor, too, are gone—such 
a flitting! Wolfsden is now deserted. But all 
the better for you, my dear—no disturbing things 
are left in the house, and you have only to thitik 
of getting well as soon as possible.” 

On the day following Judge Ferrers’s burial 
Francis Heron presented himself at the door of 
Wolfsden, and asked to see his cousin. Miss Car- 
bury met him, and gently but firmly denied the 
request. 

**It is impossible for Sergia to receive callers, 
even relatives, Mr. Heron, till she has recovered 
her strength,” she said. ‘‘I am sure I told you 
this same thing a few days ago. Pray come again 
—a week—a month hence.” 

**A month hence !” he echoed. ‘‘ How kind of 
you! I see that Colonel Rivers has instructed 
you to deny me admittance to his house, Miss 
Carbury.” 

And like Naaman the Syrian, Heron turned 
and went away in a rage. 

Pitt Rivers laughed when he heard of his 
neighbor’s discomfiture. 

**Keep him off, by all means, Miss Carbury,” 
he cried. ‘‘ I have repeatedly told you that we 
must maintain strict silence on the subject of 
Sergia’s wound — not for worlds would I have 
Heron know it. Fortunately, our physician is 
not above a bribe; I have sealed his lips, and I 
rely on you for the rest. The good name of 
Wolfsden lras suffered enough already. I cannot 
afford to make public any more of our mishaps. 
Heron is my enemy. He will never forgive me 
the unlucky affair of the robbery. I must forbid 
further intercourse betwixt him and Sergia—her 
mind shall not be poisoned against me by that 
man. Keep Hazel Ferrers’s marriage from her 
ears, and everything else that has occurred at 
Heroncroft.” 

‘* Trust me, colonel,” answered Miss Carbury, 
bristling with importance. ‘‘ Francis shall not see 
his cousin without your permission. I dare say 
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it, he has behaved uncivilly to us all. What | 
names he called you to your face! And you— 
ah! you showed him the forcbearance of an 
archangel! I do not consider that he has any 
right to intrude at Wolfsden. Are you not the 
guardian chosen by Sergia’s father ? As such, it 
is your duty to take complete charge of the dear 
girl.” | 

The colonel was in high spirits—his fine, brown 
eyes sparkled. 

“‘Wonderful woman !” he cried, tenderly press- | 
ing her delicate old hand. ‘‘ You please me so 
much that I feel impelled to admit you into my 
full confidence. We cannot stay much longer in 
this infernal danger-pit—that is—I mean—Wolfs- 
den. Imperative business calls me to London 
and Paris. I must take Sergia with me. Of 
course, you will go also. We will winter in Italy 
and Egypt. You have never been abroad, neither 
has my ward. I will make an Eden for her—for 
vou—on the other side of the world. It is time 
for me to retire from active life. Iam sick of 
risks and perils”—smiling. ‘‘I long for love 
and security. All my plans are laid ; but,” put- 
ting a finger on his bearded lip, ‘‘ this is a great 
secret—you are not to speak of it, even to Sergia 
—at least—not yet.” 

“Oh, I will be as mute as a fish !” murmured 
Miss Carbury, in ecstasy. “‘ How delightful of 
you! It will be far easier to go abroad than to 
entertain at home this coming Winter. 
dear! such a letter as I received to-day from 
Mrs. Vau Wert! She left Wolfsden, you know, 
because she was secretly troubled about her dia- 
monds, for she more than half believed Francis 
Heron’s story from the start. So she hurried 
with her jewels to a lapidary, and what do you 
think ?” 

“‘The man, if he knew anything, assured her 
that? Heron had lied.” 

“‘Oh, dear, no! He said the gems were indeed 
paste — bracelets, necklace, girdle, everything ; 
and now she vows to move heaven and earth to 
discover the thief. Is it possible, colonel, that 
Jael could have changed the diamonds ?” 

He laughed, as if greatly amused. 

“* Ridiculous! Jael was never cleter enough 
for such a delicate job. Mrs. Van Wert 
me in the same absurd vein. I answered her 
that the theft must have been accomplished pre- 
vious to her Wolfsden visit, and advised her to 
look to the parties who had her jewels in keep- 
ing before she became my guest.” 

** En passan:, colonel, do you hear anything o 
that poor, dreadful Jael ?”’ 

“‘ Not a word,” he answered, shortly, and there 
the conversation ended. 

Days of convalescence came. Every morning 
Pitt Rivers entered his ward’s chamber, with | 


Dear ! 


wrote 


fr 
i 


| soft, 


arms full of magnificent exotics, the spoil of 
his greenhouses. He fitted an Molian harp in 
a window opening on the Chestnut Walk, but its 
mournful music soon flooded Sergia’s eyes with 
tears, and the colonel said : 

**] will have no part in a thing which makes 
you weep. 

So he carried it away, and brought a marvelous 
flute of gold and ebony, upon which he played 
tender airs, with the skill of a master. 
Sometimes, to beguile the tedium of the hours, 
he talked to her of the far lands he had seen— 
of society in Paris salons and at heavy London 
dinners, forcing her to laugh at the keenness 
of his wit, and wonder at his knowledge of 
men. Sometimes he sang French and German 
love-songs, in that wonderful, highly cultivated 


| tenor voice which she had always admired; or 


he read to her rare books from his library. In 
a score of ways he tried to amuse and divert 
his ward. 

‘““My dear Sergia,” said Miss Carbury, with 
conviction, ‘* your guardian thinks only of you 
—lives only for you.” 

And through all her sensitive being Sergia felt 
the truth of the words—felt Rivers’s love and 
care surrounding her on all sides, like an atmos- 
phere. The girl’s illness and isolation were the 
man’s opportunity, and being very keen and 
clever, he was not slow to see and improve it. 

One day, Miss Carbury, intent upon some er- 
rand below-stairs, crept softly out of the sick- 
room, leaving Sergia fast asleep. The chamber 
was carefully darkened—soft perfumes and utter 
silence pervaded it. On a table near the bed 
stood a silver bowl full of exquisite yellow roses, 
which Colonel Rivers had just sent up from the 
greenhouses in the garden. 

Present!y the unguarded door opened softly. 
Mrs. Steele crossed the carpet with stealthy step. 
For onee her jingling keys were laid aside. 
Noiselessly she approached the white couch 
where Sergia was lying, with all her fair plaits 
of hair scattered on the pillow, and the dense, 
dark lashes clinging close to her pale cheek. 

The housekeeper’s glance fell first on the roses 
bowl. An unspeakable fury swept her 
long, narrow face. Like lightning, she dashed 
the flowers to the floor, and set her foot upon 
them. Then she turned to the bed, and with 
the breath suspended on her lips, looked down 
on the sleeper. 

Illness had wasted Sergia but little. Her full, 
snowy contours, her thick, lustrous lengths of 
hair, indicated her rich vitality. She was beauti- 
ful and young—an heiress, too, and well-born—a 
match for the best. How could an older, plainer 
woman hope to hold her own against such a 
lovely rival ? For a moment Mrs, Steele leaned 
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helplessly against the foot of the bed; then a 
mad desperation flamed in her yellow eyes. 
She seized a square, down pillow—a great, soft, 
smothering thing, harmless to look at, but full 
of deadly possibilities —and made as if to dash 
it upon the unconscious, upturned face. In the 
very act, a hand grasped her own roughly—Pitt 
Rivers jerked her back from the bed. 

“Caught !” he whispered. ‘‘How dare you 
enter this room, after all that I have said to 
you ?” 

«<I came to see how your ward was getting on,” 
she whispered back, sullenly. ‘‘ That simpleton 
Carbury locks the door against me—me, who 
ought to be sovereign in this house !” 

He looked at the trampled roses, at the big pil- 
low, and waved her still farther from the bed. 

Sergia slept on undisturbed. 

‘Miss Carbury does well.” The words were 
hardly above his breath, but the look that ac- 
companied them made Mrs. Steele tremble. “I 
see that I must send you away, Maisie. It is not 
safe to keep you longer with me. Iam going to 
marry Miss Pole—as sure as there is a God in 
heaven, nothing that you can do, or attempt to 
do, will turn me from my purpose! Yes, the 
time has come for me to be forever quit of you !” 

Her face was a white blank. It was as if the 
Wolfsden housekeeper had heard her death-sen- 
tence pronounced. 

**Quit of me forever!” she repeated, clinching 
her hands convulsively. ‘* You cannot mean that. 
If you send me from you I shall die! I will bear 
everything—I will not attempt to interfere again 
—only let me stay near. I know that I am faded 
and old, and she is beautiful and young; but 
you might remember all the years ' 

*‘T remember nothing !”’ he interrupted. ‘ The 
ingratitude of man is proverbial. I love my ward 
madly. I would sacrifice you, and all the rest of 
the world, to make her my wife. If you attempt 


to harm her again—if you venture to raise 80 | 
T will show you no 


much as a finger against her 
mercy !” 

He was goading her beyond endurance. 
glared at him like a cat. 

“You tell me to my face that you love her ?” 
she hissed —‘‘that you will marry her, in spite 
of me—in spite——” 

He took her by the shoulders. 

“‘No hysterics, Maisie. You must submit to 
the inevitable—you will submit,.for I know how 
to manage you. Go now!” and he pushed her 
** Miss Car- 


She 


unceremoniously toward the door. 
bury will be here in a moment.” 
And Mrs. Steele went, without another word. 
Shortly after the pillow episode, Sergia was 
standing at her window, one sunny noon, looking 
thoughtfully down into the fading garden, when 








-and as such, can I refuse to pity her ? 





Colonel Rivers appeared in the door. She smiled, 
and beckoned him in. 

‘‘T want to talk with you, guardy,” she said. 

With boyish eagerness the colonel flew to her 
side. 

“‘Speak, princess, aud your slave will listen,” 
he answered, gayly. 

‘Let us sit down here together,” and she ap- 
propriated a chair by the window, and pointed 
him to another near her. Never had he seen her 
look more lovely. A robe of silvery wool was 
girded about her full figure. Her fair hair swept 
her hips in loose braids, curling into large rings 
at the tips. The shadows under her violet eyes 
—her unusual pallor—gave to her beauty a new, 
pathetic charm. 

**T want to talk of the night of the ball, 
guardy,” she gravely explained —“ to tell you 
that I know quite well who the person was that 
stabbed me on the terrace. I distinctly saw her 
face, as she. burst out of the vines. When I came 
to my senses, you declared that some Blackbird 
was my assailant. I did not contradict you, be- 
cause I was sure you made the statement simply 
to pacify me; but now I say, the person who 
tried to kill me that night was your house- 
keeper, Mrs. Steele.” 

He looked greatly disconcerted. 

**T am sorry you have discovered the truth, 
Sergia, for it involves me in painful explana- 
tions, which T had hoped to evade. Mrs. Steele 
was beside herself that night with—yes, I must 
confess it—jea/ousy. The woman has lately con- 
ceived for me a strange, ridiculous passion.” 

Sergia started. 

«Oh, guardy !” 

** Now you understand everything—do you not, 
dear child ?” he queried, gently —“ particularly 
the secrecy and silence which I have tried to pre- 
serve thronghout the affair? Yes, Mrs. Steele 
was playing eavesdropper behind the vines; she 
heard me declare my love for you; the rest you 
know. Perhaps you wonder why I have not 
sought to punish her—to expel her from Wolfs- 
den. Ah, Sergia, is she not my fellow-sufferer, 
I, too, 
have loved in vain, and my own misery makes me 
indulgent to others. Besides, the poor creature 
implored forgiveness on her knees, and begged to 
remain here long enough to show her penitence. 
She acknowledged that it was my heart at which 
she struck, not yours. She meant you no harm. 
Autumn is at hand—we must soon leave Wolfsden. 
Ido not care to engage a new housekeeper, so | 
consented to let her remain for the rest of our 
stay. I feel convinced that she will do no further 
violence to any one.” 

Sergia looked at him so earnestly that he grew 
embarrassed. 
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*¢T know what you think,” he said. 
ous woman is never to be trusted. 


oA jeal- 


‘** Hell hath no fury like’ 


her. Well, speak the word, and Mrs. Steele shall 
leave my house this very hour !” 

‘*No, no, guardy!” she answered, gravely— 
‘don’t drive her away. If you can forgive her, 
[ must not hesitate to do likewise. But what 
madness for her to love you, and attempt your 
murder! I am glad—glad that I could take the 
blow, and so, perhaps, save your life !” 

The tears glistened in her eyes. Ie looked at 
her with almost wolfish longing. 

“Yes, you took the blow!” he cried. ‘ Your 
tender white flesh interposed betwixt me and the 
knife. Merciful Heaven! If I loved you before, 
how can I do otherwise than adore you now ?” 

She colored faintly. 

*« Don’t, guardy !” she said, in visible distress. 

“‘T must, Sergia !—I cannot keep silent. I 
know well that 


**To be loved makes not to love, again ;’ 


but examine your heart once more. Now that it 
has stood betwixt me and death, does it not warm 
to me a little—a.very little ? Can you save my 
life—multiply my love an hundred-fold—and yet 
leave me without hope ? Who loves you as I do ? 
To whom are you so precious—so indispensable ? 
Try to understand something of what I suffer.” 

She sighed heavily. 

“Tt is true that nobody cares for me as you do, 
guardy. You are the best of friends, the kindest 
of guardians ; it breaks my heart to give you 
pain.” 

‘Then reconsider the answer which you made 
me on the night of the ball, Sergia !” 

“Since you wish it,” she faltered, ‘I will, at 
least, think again of all you have said — of all 
your goodness and generosity. More I cannot 
promise now.” 

A sudden glow overspread 
bearded face. 

‘‘ Here, at last, is a crumb of comfort—the 
ghost of a hope! Well, [ put my fate in these 
white hands—deal with me as kindly as you can, 
Sergia.” 

She looked troubled, confused. 

“Let us talk of something else, guardy,” she 
implored. ‘* Tell me about Ifazel Ferrers—tell 
me everything. I cannot understand her deser- 
tion of us. Has she written no letters—sent no 
message since she went away ?” 

A full week before, Pitt Rivers had burned 
certain letters addressed to his ward—one bear- 
ing a city post-mark, another in the bold hand- 
writing of Graham Vivian; but with brazen 
calmness he answered : 


his handsome, 





‘No, dear child, we have received no letters, 
no message. Hazel, I fear, has forsaken us. 
Her grandfather is dead, and she has entered 
into possession of his fortune. She needs you 
no longer! Indeed, she seems to have repudi- 
ated all her old friends since that stroke of good 
luck. The engagement with Sir Griffin is off— 
the two quarreled—and the baronet has returned 
to England, doubtless a sadder and wiser man. 
From good authority [ hear that your fickle friend 
is already consoled for his loss.” 

Sergia’s eyes opened wide in amazement and 
horror. ' 

“Oh, I cannot believe it, guardy—there must 
be some mistake! Hazel desert me, because she 
has inherited a fortune ? Absurd ! impossible !” 

‘* Dear child, we are often deceived in those we 
love best. Ask Miss Carbury—now that you are 
strong enough to hear it, she will tell you the 
whole story.” 

Sergia leaned back in her chair, as though over- 
whelmed. For a few moments she was very still. 
Then she said, in a shaken voice : 

‘*T want to be alone for a little while—I want 
to think alone. Go away, please, and leave me 
to myself, guardy.” 

He arose reluctantly. 

‘*T will go as far as the library,” he answered. 
‘*T have some foreign newspapers to read there. 
Don’t take this matter to heart, Sergia, for it is 
the way of the world.” 

Then he went out, and left her to the solitude 
she craved. 

Hazel, her own familiar friend—her more than 
sister—gone, without a word of farewell ; gone, 
and no letters, no tidings received from her! In- 
stinctively Sergia felt that the half was not told— 
that important things were being concealed, both 
by Miss Carbury and Colonel Rivers. She started 
up from her chair, and walked across the cham- 
ber. A sudden determination nerved her to effort, 
the excitement of the moment gave her strength. 
She must act quickly, or Miss Carbury would ap- 
pear, and spoil everything. She put on a wool 
wrap, and stepped cautiously out into the cor- 
ridor, The house, empty now of guests, was very 
still. Unchallenged, the girl descended the stair. 
case, glided by the door of the library, where the 
colonel was, doubtless, absorbed in his foreign 
newspapers ; gained the garden, and, under cover 
of the shrubbery, set her face toward the pine 
wood and Heroncroft. 

Any one meeting Sergia in the green gloom of 
the former place might have thought her a wan- 
derer from the nearest grave-yard—so white and 
ghostly was her look. She was going to the old 
brick house in the hollow, to find Francis Heron. 
He would tell her all that she desired to know 
about Hazel—about others, in whom she was 
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interested. Rivers and Miss Carbury might evade | 


her questions, but Francis was always truthful to 
the verge of bluntness. Since the night of the 
ball nobody had mentioned the name of Graham 
Vivian to Sergia. By this time he was probably 
on the sea, sailing away to Africa. Her heart 
throbbed with a sudden sharp, miserable pain. 
She would never see him more, and what must 
he think of her? Oh, to live over again that one 
hour on the river! But it is not given to weak, 
perverse mortals to so rectify the mistakes of life. 
Spoken words come not back, nor lost opportuni- 


1 





ties. We are forced to abide by our blunders and 
follies. Sergia leaned wearily against the little | 


boundary gate. By this time her limbs were 
growing weak. 

“‘T loved him all the time !” she murmured to 
the warm noon light, and the wind that kissed 


her white cheek; ‘I love him now—I shall love 


him always; and while he lives, he will think of | 


me only as a shallow, despicable flirt, who led 


him on to make love, for the sole purpose of | 


mocking and deriding him.” 

With a lagging step she entered the grounds of 
Heroncroft. No living thing was in sight. She 
toiled on toward the house. As usual, the pigeons 
were cooing on the stesp roof, and the sunshine 
streamed hot and golden over the green lawns 
and the tidy garden-walks. Sergia stepped into 


the porch, and was just extending a hand to the 


bell, when she heard a murmur of voices near— 


very near—in fact, from the open casement of 


Heron’s library, where Jael had revealed Joe Bag- 
ley’s plan to rob the strong-box. Sergia, hidden 
behind the vines, started, listened — trembled ; 
then she parted the tendrils of rose and woodpine 
with one hand, and peered fearfully through. 

Had illness turned her brain ?—could she be- 
lieve her own senses? In the of 
window, in the broad light of noon, stood a man 
and woman, their arms around each other, the 
head of the latter on her companion’s bosom, her 
soft, tearfu' eyes uplifte] fondly to his own. 

Stiff and cold with horror, Sergia gazed. The 
solid earth seemed slipping from under her feet. 
she could not cry out, she could not move. The 
man bent and kissed the exquisite face against 
his breast. 

“Darling !” Sergia distinctly heard him say— 
“‘ gift from God—sent to me at the darkest hour 
of my life! henceforth we will live for each 
other !” 

* 


open square 


* 2 * * % 


The first person to discover Sergia’s absence 
was Miss Carbury. 
chamber, and found the door standing wide open 
—her charge had vanished. 

In great consternation, she started to descend 
the stair and alarm the colonel ; but before she 


She went up to the girl’s | 





could take a dozen steps, she was seized from be- 
hind and held fast. 

‘*Make no outcry !” said the voice of Mrs. 
Steele in her ear. ‘“ Miss Pole is in the garden 
—I saw her go down—no harm will come to her 
there.” 

For once Miss Carbury was not obtuse. 

** Tf you saw her, Mrs. Steele, why did you not 
call Colonel Rivers ? You know he will be fu- 
rious. More than likely she has gone on to He- 
roncroft—— Oh! oh! Release my dress—you 
must be mad !” 

Mrs. Steele pressed a hand roughly over the 
other’s mouth. 

‘** Yes, she has gone to Heroncroft,” she whis- 
pered, exultantly. ‘‘ By this time the mischief is 
done! You shall not call Colonel Rivers. His 
plans are wrecked. Hush! Every moment that 
I can hold you here makes assurance doubly sure. 
Idiot ! your eyes are as blind as a bat’s. You 
listen to him, and believe all that he says. He 
twists you round his finger like a thread.” 

She tried to push Miss Carbury back up the 
stair. There was a smart struggle ; then the elder 
woman freed her mouth from the other’s hand, 
and gave vent to a sharp scream. 

**Colonel Rivers! run for -Sergia. She hag 
gone to Iferoncroft. And oh, help! Mrs. Steele 
is quite demented—she is actually trying to stran- 
gle me !” 

Pitt Rivers rushed out of his library. The 
scrimmage on the staircase did not move him in 
the least. He heard only the words—‘*‘ Sergia has 
gone to Heroncroft !’ With a smothered male- 
diction, he tore out of the house. 

As he dashed down the garden-walks toward 
the pine-wood, for once his bold heart failed him 
. suffocating fear choked his breath. 

** Heroncroft !” he muttered. Oh, cursed dis- 
aster! All is lost !” 

Where now yas the wonderful luck which had 
attended the man through years of daring ad- 
venture ? Was his star to suffer eclipse at last ? 
—the tide of his singularly long and _ brilliant 
fortune to turn all in a moment ? Unquestion- 
ably, his passion for Sergia Pole had become su- 
preme—tremendous—the ruling power of his life, 
for all his fears at this crisis assumed but one 
form. 

**T have lost her—lost her !” he kept repeating, 
as he dashed under the pines to the boundary 
wall. 

Ah, no! His luck had noé deserted him—the 
tide of fortune was still setting strong and full 
in his favor. There, at the little gate, stood 
Sergia, fumbling feebly, blindly at its fastenings. 
In unspeakable relief and joy, he rushed and 
snatched her in his arms—drew her into his 
own grounds, 
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‘* You have given me a terrible fright, child !” 
he cried. ‘‘In God’s name, what has befallen 
you ? Where have you been—what heard ? You 
look crushed—heart-broken !” 

Great shuddering breaths shook her from head 
to foot. 

“IT am both !” she gasped. ‘‘I have been to 
Heroncroft—I have seen—— But, no! I cannot 
tell you what I have seen—I can never tell any 
one—it is too dreadful !” 

She clung to him, as to a last hope. 

‘Don’t ask me any questions !” she sobbed. 
“The world is upside down—everything in it 
is false and unreal but you. Hold me, or I shall 
fall.” 

He held her like a vise—her heart beat pain- 
fully against his own. He had thought her lost 
to him forever, and lo! she was in his arms, and 
he saw that her perilous visit to Heroncroft had 
not driven her from him, but straight against his 
breast. 

‘« In all the world,” she said, ‘‘ you are the only 
person who now cares for me, guardy! You 
must never speak of this morning—/ will never 
speak of it. But ”— desperately—‘‘if you wish 
to marry me, here is my hand. I am yours, I 
give you my word, and I will not. recall it—do 
with me as you will !” 

(To be continued.) 


A MYSTERIOUS AND DREADED | 


SAURIAN. 
By Joun A. SpriXe. 

THe Gila Monster (Heloderma horridum), 
which lives in the’ valleys and sandy plains of 
Arizona and Sonora, is called by the natives 
( Mexicans) ‘‘ Escupion” (Spitter), from the 
Spanish verb escupir, to spit. It has at all times 
given rise to many improbable stories, and excited 
considerable curiosity, so it may not be amiss to 
take a closer look at the mysterious object in the 
light of recently developed facts, and an experi- 


ence of many years spent in the regions of this | 


animal’s habitat. The lizard—for- such it evi- 
dently is—varies in length from fifteen to thirty 
inches, and has a heavy, rounded body, which 
touches the ground when the animal creeps along, 
unless enraged, when it assumes a more erect po- 
sition and moves quicker. Its coloring is like 
that of a rattlesnake, black figuring on yellow, 
the entire body being apparently scaly, though in 
reality the whole skin is composed of small parti- 
cles closely joined together like an embroidery- 
work of beads. It is the only one of the lizard 
family that is extremely venomous. 

My personal experience with the saurian, which 


covers a period of over twenty-two years, may be 





| condensed into the following facts: In 1867, 
while in the employ of the United States Quarter- 


| master Department, I was stationed at Fort Wallin, 
| Arizona Territory (since abandoned), on the Up- 
|per San Pedro River, and having considerable 
| leisure time, I occupied myself frequently in col- 
| lecting tarantulas, centipedes, snakes, campa- 
| mochas, etc., and studying their habits. 
One day during the Summer our mail-rider 
from Tucson reported to me that he had met on 
| his home trip—in fact, that very same morning— 
| with a most horrible animal, at sight of which his 
horse shied precipitately, almost unseating him. 
| He quieted the horse, which, although trembling 
in every limb, came toastand. Before the rider 
had time to pull his pistol and take aim, the an- 
imal disappeared among the rocks which line 
_ both sides of the road at that place. He described 
| the animal as about four feet long, and not un- 
like a young cayman, or crocodile. (The rider was 
a native of Louisiana). We had at the fort sev- 
eral Mexicans, employed as adole makers and 
herders, and upon their hearing his imperfect 
description, they came unanimously to the con- 
clusion that he had seen an ‘“ Escupion”; only 
they shook their heads at the alleged size of the 
animal, all stating that they had never seen one 
exceeding a vara (thirty-three inches) in length, 

In the evening I called these men to the office 
and offered them five dollars for a live specimen, 
and two dollars and fifty cents for a dead one, not 
mutilated to any great extent. On the following 
Sunday two of them started out, and toward even- 
_ing brought in a Gila Monster, which they had 
lassoed while it was asleep, or apparently so, on 
the sunny surface of a large rock, which allowed 
them to crawl up from behind, unperceived, and 
throw the noose over its head. They were car- 
rying it between them, hanging on a sahuaro- 
pole, the ends of which rested on their shoulders, 
leaving between the dangling animal and its car- 
riers a distance of at least six feet. Still they 
appeared to me to be uncomfortable, and as soon 
as I approached (in my ignorance and eagerness) 
somewhat close to the reptile, they both burst ont 
with: ‘‘ Por Dios, sefior, cuidado !” (For God’s 
sake, sir, take care !) 

There being an empty grain-room about the 
place, I lodged the saurian in it, attached to a 
rawhide rope fastened to an iron picket-pin, giv- 
ing him about four feet play-room. This I did 
with the help of my two Mexican friends, armed 
with long blacksmith’s tongs, while they contin- 
ually cautioned me to look out for my fingers and 
keep out of reach of the animal’s spittle. Thus 
I was introduced to the Heloderma horridum. 

After paying the men, I sent for something 
from the sutler to compose their nerves, in order 
, to ascertain from them the cause of their abject 
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fear. As their stories mainly coincide with those 
of the other Mexicans whom I have interrogated 
upon the subject since, they may be given in 
bulk, as it were, as hearsay evidence, although 
I would state that these reports may be accepted 
as facts. 

A wood-cutter who had lain down in complete 
health to sleep, wrapped up in his blanket, failed 


. . . . } 
to arise in the morning when his co-laborers called 


him. Upon uncovering him they found him 
stone-dead, and near his body a Gila Monster 


which, in the bustle and confusion of the mo- | 


ment, escaped. The body of the man ore no 
mark of a bite or other wound whatsoever, 

A young miner, while prospecting, was bitten 
just above the shoe. 
best health, he at once began to lose flesh and 
spirits, and died after a few months in the man- 
ner of those who succumb to what, in Germany, 
is called the galloping consumption. 

If space would allow, I could enumerate many 
more similar cases, more or less authenticated, 
but suffice it to say that among the natives the 
universal belief is that the spittle or saliva, and 
even the breath, of the animal is deadly poison. 


After this digression let us return to my pris- | 


oner in the grain-room. The reader may imag- 


ine that after the repeated cautions of its captors | 


I gave the animal a wide berth myself, but I tried 
to induce a pointer, which we kept for hunting 
quail, to investigate the nature of the new-com- 
er’s temper. When the dog perceived the big 
lizard (it measured twenty-eight inches), he stood 
stock-still and trembled all over with fear, then 
turned about and fled. One of the men then 
brought a very brave and even vicious rat-terrier, 
who entered boldly enough and walked, sniffing 
cautiously, toward the Gila Monster, which, in 
its turn, came forward to the length of the 
rope. The two animals were now only a few 
feet apart; the dog began to whine and bark 
alternately, advancing a few inches and retreat- 
ing again, showing plainly that he would like 
to go in and shake his adversary, who by this 
time had straightened his legs and was spitting 
furiously, shooting out his forked black tongue, 
while his little black eyes shone like those of an 
angry snake. The dog could not be induced to 
go any nearer, and the fight was abandoned. The 
lizard was then given the corner of a woolen 
blanket, into which it bit furiously, holding on 
with such tenacity that we had to procure a crow- 
bar in order to pry its jaws open. Cats placed in 
the same room (which had no door) with the san- 
rian would, upon perceiving the animal, bristle 
up like the “ fretful porcupine,” and make a 
very speedy exit. I placed some chopped meat 
and a bowl of water within the reach of my cap- 
tive, and left him to himself. On the following 


Although previously in the | 


morning he was gone, having dexterously slipped 
the noose over his head—at least there was no 
visible sign of gnawing on any part of the rope. 

Since then I have experimented with many 
specimens ; in fact, I buy a few every Summer, 
either for that purpose or for stuffing. One I 
' kept for over three months; it appeared to be 
quite old, and although I placed in its prison—a 
_ large ary-goods box—rats, mice, lizards, and birds 
| with clipped wings, it remained altogether in- 
offensive. The above-named animals, however, 
| when placed in the box, would at once retire 
| into the furthest corner, and remain there with 
| evident signs of abject fear. 

Finally I resolved to stuff it, and now became 
acquainted with a new feature of this animal’s 
nature—a feature so extraordinary, so altogether 
| ineredible, that I almost hesitate to relate it, al- 
though I can produce to-day several eye-witnesses 
to the performance. In order to preserve the 
skin without the least mutilation, I thought that 
the best way to kill the animal with the least pos- 
sible suffering was to drown it. I therefore at- 
tached a heavy stone to the end of the wire which 
held the animal fast around the shoulders, and 
immersed it in a barrel full of water, keeping the 
lizard completely under its surface, anchored, as 
it were, But when I found, after twelve hours of 
'immersion, that the saurian was as alive as ever, 
I bethought me of another manner of execution. 
I procured a thin copper wire, made a loop in its 
middle part, and with the help of another man, 
each pulling on one end of the wire, tried to 
strangle the animal by the neck ; it was evidently 
suffering severely from this process, as the con- 
tortions of its body and limbs sufficiently proved. 
As we became soon tired of maintaining the strain 
on the wire, I attached one end to a fixed spike, 
and to the other end I fastened a heavy stone ; 
but two full hours of this strangulation failed to 
produce death. In order to end this torture and 
| still save the skin intact, I now heated a poker to 
a red heat and forced it down the animal’s throat 
to the length of fully ten inches, but it would not 
die ; at least, it was alive after three hours, when 

my brother-in-law arrived at the house. I related 

| to him my perplexity, and he (a native of So- 
nora) killed the animal in one second, by giving 
it with the poker a moderate, short, dry knock at 
the back part of the skull, where the latter joins 
| the vertebre—telling me that the Gila Monster 
had a soft spot there, which, indeed, I found 
to be the case when I stuffed the animal. 

In direct contrast with the last - mentioned 
peacefully inclined speciman were several which 
I had at different times. They would pounce 





upon anything that came in an aggressive man- 
ner within their reach, and I do not remember 
| any small animal or bird that lived longer than 
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after being bitten, 
animals, like mice 
immediately. The 
a good-sized three- 


from ten to thirty minutes 
with one exception. Small 
and pullets, would die almost 
exception was in the case of 
year-old barn-yard cock which I put into a box 
4x4 fect, with an unusually vicious Gila Monster. 
The cock’s wings being clipped, he could not fly 
out, although such was his intention, when he 
became aware of the presence of the lizard. At 
once his comb began to swell and his collar to 
stand out horizontally, and in spite of his evident 
fear he prepared for the onset, when the lizard 


made a dash at the rooster’s legs, and bit himself 


fast in the left leg just 


above the spur. From 
this moment on the mo 
tions could not be dis- 


tinctly followed ; it was a 
commotion of lizard, legs 
and feathers, and the un- 
earthly cries of the cock, 
dragging the saurian 
about, were appalling. 
The latter, however, held 
fast, and when the bird, 
after about ten minutes’ 
fighting, gave up the bat- 
tle, completely exhausted, 
we had to break the liz- 
ard’s jaws apart by main 
force. We bathed the 
valiant cock, and he sur- 
vived the battle for sev- 
eral years, although re- 
maining lame. The lizard 
had an eye put out, and 
was otherwise pretty badly 
used, so that I killed him 
in order to make a new 
experiment. I boiled him 
for about two hours in a 
well-cleansed kerosene- 
ean, and then gave a 
street-cur about one pint 
of the liquid substance. 
Hie lapped it up eagerly, as if it were beef-tea ; 
appeared to cnjoy it greatly, and manifestly 
looked about for Although I kept him 
locked up for several days in my yard, I failed 
to discover in him the least 
ing from the unaccustomed diet. This I repeated 
at different whenever | dead 
specimen whose skin was too much mutilated for 
stuffing, and always with the same harmless re- 
that either 
the process of boiling or the gastric juice of the 


more, 
inconvenience result- 


times, received a 


sult, so that I came to the conclusion 


dog's stomach neutralized the venom. 
But where is this deadly venom located ? When 
the first Heloderma, | found, to my 


I dissected 








A MYSTERIOUS AND DREADED SAURIAN.— THE 
GILA MONSTER, 


| great surprise, that, notwithstanding the evident 


outer resemblance of its head to that of a rat- 
tlesnake, there were no fangs, no venom-bladders, 
no visible receptacle for venom, and furthermore, 
that, whereas the jaws of venomous snakes are 
simply held in position by a number of elastic 
skins, which allow their throats to stretch to a 
great extent, and enable them to swallow bodies 
of a much greater circumference than themselves, 
the jaws of the Heloderma are well locked or 
hinged, like those of the quadrupeds. 

Although 1 have always been careful not to 
come in direct contact with a live Gila Monster, 
I have never taken any 
particular precautions for 
or care of my hands while 
stuffing them, and have 
handled their flesh freely. 
They have two rows of 
very sharp teeth on each 
side; those of the upper 
jaw being considerably 
longer than the lower. 
Their stomach is very 
diminutive. The two first 
teeth of the upper jaw are 
slightly bent or arched, 
and it is with these that 
they take such a fearful 
hold on their victims. 
Strange to say, their skin 
is thinnest on the back, 
and along the spine is as 
thin as paper, while it 
thickens toward the belly 
and is thickest along the 
under side of the tail. 
Their little paws are very 
finely shaped, and the fore 
paws resemble, with the 
exception of the thumb, 
strikingly a human hand. 

I have never yet seen a 
Gila Monster eat or drink, 
although I had several 
that became tame enough. What little they did 
eat or drink was made away with cither at night 
or when nobody was present. I generally gave 
them chopped meat or angle-worms; but am 
positive that quite frequently, especially after be- 
ing recently captured, they would go without food 
or drink for a week or more. 

The Heloderma horridum apparently hibernates 
during about five months of the cool and cold 
season, for it has never been seen before April, 
Its habitat is in dry river- 
beds, sandy and rocky bottom-lands, and its food 


nor after September. 


[ suppose to consist of small insects, worms and 


larvee, 
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‘(4a HAD ABANDONED HER, AND HER HEART WAS BROKEN.” ... . 
‘**] LEFT HIM LYING THERE ON THE EDGE OF THE CLIFF, 
WITH HIS DEAD FACE TURNED UPWARD TO THE SKY.” 


THE ROMANCE OF AN OLD 
POCKET-BOOK. 


By Davip KER, 





Act I.—Founp IN THE PARK. 





a ‘“HoLio, Ker, old fellow!—actually gone through 
So Central Asia without being murdered !” cries my friend 
Romer, of the Royal Geographical Society, as we come 
face to face near the Albert Memorial in Hyde Park, on 
Vol. XXIX., No. 6—46. 


Virw 





THE ROMANCE OF 


the very day of my arrival in London, in the Fall | 


of 1873. 

‘* I’ve been pretty near it once or twice, though, 
[ can tell you. Where are you from last !” 

‘ Algeria—and I’ve had some queer adventures 
there, though nothing to yours, I suppose. You 
dine with me, of course ?”’ 

‘With pleasure—but it’s rather early for that 
yet. Let’s have a stroll up the Broad Walk ;” and 
up the Broad Walk we go. 

‘**T don’t know how you feel,” says my comrade, 
‘*but to me it’s awfully flat, coming back to civ- 
ion after the sort of life I had in the desert, 
where every day produced some exciting advent- 


ilizat 
: 


ure. Here, all th days are exactly alike, and 
not an adventure to be had for love or money.” 


**Don'’t be too sure of that, my boy. W hat 
would you say if, at this very moment, some ad- 
venture were to fall in our way, of the most 
sensational kind ?” 


Th 
to look ; 
one of the seats, a small 
book. 

‘Is that 
?” laughs 


words are barely uttered when, happening 
c lyin y 


g on the path, close to 


down, | fk 
Russia-leather pocket- 

what you call 
ure Romer, as I pick up the ‘* treas- 
ure-trove.” 

“Tl tell you when I’ve opened it,” answer I, 
undoing the clasp. 

The contents are in no way remarkable. 
half-sovereigns loose silver, half a dozen 
postage-stamps, two India rubber rings, but 
name or address of any kind. 


‘Nothing much there to help us,” remark I, 


some 


ho 


preparing to close it. “Otay, though — there 
must be a seeret pocket here, by the feel of it.” 


and its contents 
and wild flowers, 
in a sheet of thin paper, on which a few 


words had been written in pencil. 


There was a seeret po ket E 
were a little tuft of dried grass 


wrapper 
tipped 


These 


sentence stands out legibly enough : , 
nd if I spare the wretch when I d find him, 
may ‘ 
Romer starts as if struck by a shot. 
‘*By Jove, you were right, old fellow: this 7s 


aun adventure, and a pretty sensational one, too.” 
‘* Which is the nearest police-station 7” ask I. 
** There's Walton Street, Brompton, 
Let’s take the thing there at once.” 

A quarter of an hour later, we enter the neat 
little whitewashed building, with its projecting 
iron lamp, and after a brief parley, are admitted 
into the august presence of the inspector, who is 
sitting at his desk in the inner room behind a low 
wooden partition. He is a stout, florid, jovial- 
looking man of middle age, with a certain mili- 
tury jauntiness in his bearing suggestive of a re- 


one in 





AN 


a sensational advent- | 


Four | 


| ration. 


are | 
nearly effaced ; but the following fragment of a | 
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tired army officer, and altogether as little like the 
traditional policeman of modern novelists as any 
man can be. 

He hears our story without moving a muscle ; 
but at the sight of the scrap of writing a mo- 
mentary gleam of professional interest lights up 
his impassible face. 

** Well, gentlemen,” says he, at length, “‘ seems 
to me the case is clear enough. First and fore- 
most, the person who wrote that was a man, and 
a young man, too. Secondly, that young man’s 
had a sweetheart. Thirdly, that sweetheart’s met 
with some foul play, and either been killed or 
died of a broken heart. Fourthly, he’s hunting 
for the man that did it, to murder him.” 

‘‘Tfow on earth do you know all that ?” asks 
Romer, in amazement. 

‘*Simple enough, sir,” answers the inspector, 
with an indulgent smile. ‘‘I’m a Wiltshire man 
myself, and there’s lots o’ these flowers where | 
was born, and they grow mostly in church-yards. 
Now, what graye ‘ud a young man natterally pick 
flowers from ? 
Well, sir, he’s 


Why, his young *ooman’s, 0’ course. 
been to that grave, and he’s picked 
these flowers, and he’s took out his pencil and 
written, there and then, that he’ll find the feller 
that did the mischief ; and if he spares him when 
he does find him, may the devil fly away with 
him—or something to that effect.” 

Romer and I look at each other in silent admi- 


“Then, you see, he doesn’t find the man, and 
so he works himself into a fever over it, as young 
He takes a walk in the park to cool 
off, and he sits down and gits to thinking, and 
he leans for’ard, and this pecket-book (which he 
with him, you know, to remind him of his 
h’oath) tumbles out of his breast-pocket ; and he 
cits up and goes off without ever noticin’ it. Now, 
it’s just that flighty way o’ doing things tnat helps 
us to nab these young chaps; they can’t even 
| commit a murder without gittin’ up quite an ex- 
| citement 


men will. 


carrie 


over it. 
At this characteristic remark, Romer laughs in 
| spite of himself. 
** Well, gentlemen,” resumes our oracle, ‘I pre- 
sume you know the rule in these cases. We do 
best to trace the owner, and if at the end of 
three months it is still unclaimed, it becomes the 
property of the finder. Now, I’m not a betting 
man, but if I were, I’d lay you long odds on twe 
first, that you'll find this pocket-book 
still here in three months’ time; and secondly, 
that it won’t be long after that before you hea: 
some very queer news of the man that owns it.” 
The inspector's first prediction came true t» 
the letter; but neither I nor any man living 
could well have foreseen how speedily and start- 
lingly the second was to be accomplished likewise. 


things : 
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Act Il.—Wauat THE Inspector Forero.r. 

Ix the Spring of 1874, Romer and [, while 
waiting to see whether our editor-in-chief would 
send us to Australia, Japan, or the West Coast of 
Africa, utilized the interval by a walking-tour in 
Devonshire. The second night brought us toa 
snug little coast town, at whose single inn we 
slept, as men sleep after a thirty-five-mile tramp 
over the hills, carrying their own baggage. But 
about eight the next morning we were awakened 


| 


by aclamor that might have aroused the dead. | 


Doors were banging, men shouting, 
screaming, dogs barking, feet tramping to and 
fro—in fact, the whole place was in an uproar. 

?” shouted Romer from the win- 
dow to a noisy group below. 


‘*What’s up: 
** Moorder !” answered one, with the lower-class 


women 


Englishman’s characteristic enjoyment of any- | 


thing horrible. ‘‘ They faund mun’s body up to 
the cleve (on the cliff), and they’m took mun to 
Warley.” 

The place in question was seven miles off, and 
we had not yet breakfasted ; but in the presence 
of this unexpected tragedy all minor consider- 
ations vanished. In less time than it takes to 
tell it we had dressed, pocketed a couple of rolls, 
and started for Warley as fast as our. feet would 
carry us. 

We found the principal inn completely block- 
aded by an eager crowd, to whom the beatific 
vision of the house into which the dead man had 
been carried was apparently a full compensation 
for standing several hours in the rain and mud, 
without either seeing or hearing anything. The 


I produced the pencil-scrap from the memora- 
ble pocket-book, and compared the two. They 
tallied to a hair. I made a hurried tracing of 
the second, and placed it along with the first. 

‘« Shall we tell them what we know % asked 
Romer, in a whisper. 

‘* What's the use ? The man’s had ample time 
to get clear off. Besides, if we did give them the 
clew, these muffs could never follow it; they'd 
more likely lock us up as accomplices.” 

My verdict was speedily borne out. The local 
police ‘‘ displayed their usual activity "— i. e., 
they arrested a vast number of persons who had 
never been near the scene of the crime, kept the 
most undisguised and ostentatious watch upon 
every stranger who passed, and took various other 
measures, each more idiotic than the last. But 
despite these laudable exertions, the mystery re- 
mained unsolved ; and unsolved it still was when, 
a month later, Romer and I started for Iceland, 


| to report the proceedings of the *‘* Millennial 


| the Atlantic, in January, 1875 ; 


room in which the body lay was strictly guarded | 


by a posse of consequential constables ; but the 


innouncement of our character as correspondents | 


of a leading ‘‘ daily ” opened a way for us at once, 
and one of the worthy Dogberrys even conde- 
scended to raise the sheet beneath which, dimly 
outlined, lay the terrible something that we had 


come to see. 


Celebration.” 


Act IlI.—Tue Trura ar Last. 

** Bea pardon, sir,” said the purser of the Se- 
miramis, on the fourth day of our voyage across 
** would you mind 
just filling in this form ? It’s the usual thing, you 
know.” 

I stepped into his room, and sat down at the 
table ; but the pen dropped from my fingers be- 
fore. 1 could write. Just beside me lay another 


| form on which the ink was still wet, bearing the 


name of “‘ Mr. Alfred Courtenay, Berth No. 67,” 
in the fine, delicate writing which I had such ter- 
rible reason to remember. 

«A, C.’— Alfred Courtenay,” thought I. 
‘* We’ve run the mystery to earth at last. Who's 
this Mr. Alfred Courtenay, Mr. Groves? It 


| seems to me that I ought té know him.” 


Death must have been instantaneous, for the | 


features were quite undisturbed. It was a very 
handsome face, despite a few sinister lines about 
the mouth which would have put a physiognomist 
on his guard ; and the fine symmetry of the fig- 
ure well matched it. The weapon that had dealt 
the blow (a large hunting-knife) still remained in 
the wound; and around the haft was twisted a 
scrap of paper, upon which was written in pencil : 


** Paid in full. 
A. C. 
‘* April 14th, 1874.” 


At the sight of that slender, arrowy handvwrit- 
ing we both started as if we had seen a spectre. 

**T say, Ker, do you remember 2” 

** Don’t 


I! Why, look here !” 


“7 know nothing of him, poor fellow, except 
he’ll hardly see the end of the voyage,” said the 
purser, compassionately. ‘ They really oughtn’t 


| to let men go to sea in such a state—it’s sheer 


| able seal of death upon every feature. 





murder! He looks just like a ghost, and it was 
as much as he could do to put his name on that 
paper.” 

A few moments later I was tapping at the door 
of No. 67. A feeble voice bade me enter, and I 
did so. 

The purser’s emphatic description was certainly 
not exaggerated. It would have hard to 
imagine a sadder sight than that haggard, wasted 
face, which, still young, and bearing visible traces 
of former beauty, had nevertheless the unmistak- 
Murderer 
as I knew him to be, it was with difficulty that I 
could collect myself sufficiently for what I had 
to do. 


been 
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‘* Excuse my intrusion, Mr. 
I, laying the pocket-book and its contents upon 
the chair beside him ; *‘ I have some property of 
yours here, which I wish to return.” 

A faint flush tinged his death-like face, but 
otherwise he showed no emotion whatever. 

** You know all, I presume ?” 

** All except the motive of the crime,” answered 
I, surprised at his composure. 


Ys 
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THE BOWERY AND ITS STORY. A HEBREW THEATRE. 
SEE PAGE 726. 

** You shall know that, too, if you choose ; and 
then, if you like to denounce me, 
come. It matters little now how my life ends, 
and the law must be expeditious if it would 
reach me.” 

Ile sank back exhausted. I placed a pillow 
under his head, and sat down beside him, more 
eager for the coming disclosure than I would 
have cared to admit. 

my in the Summer of 1872,” 


you are wel- 


he began, 


ROMANCE OF AN 


Courtenay,” said | 
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‘«that I eame over from New York, where I had 
had the charge of my father’s branch house, while 
he carried on the main business in England. He 
had lately bought a country-place near Manches- 
ter, and my mother having been dead several 
years, the housekeeping was in the hands of my 


orphan cousin, Clara Harcourt, who had been 


brought up in our house just like one of the 
family. 


It had always been understood that we 








TEACHING THE YOUNG IDEA HOW TO SHOOT. 


were to be married as soon as she was old enough ; 
and all the time of the voyage I had been pictur- 
ing to myself how I would have it all settled at 
once, and take my darling with me when I re- 
turned. Ah! how I remember her as I used to 
see her long ago, flitting along those dusky old 
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I drove it away, thinking I was only fanciful. Had I 
known then what I know now, I’d have struck him dead 
where he stood ; but how could I foresee what was to come ? 

“Day by day, I noticed the change in Clara more and 
more strongly. When I pressed her to fix a day for our 
marriage, she answered in a fretful, half-angry way that 
was quite new to me; and once or twice, when I came 
suddenly upon her as she was sitting alone, I saw (though 














A VANISHED TYPE—THE ‘‘ BOWERY Boy.” sil 


corridors with a stray gleam of light from 
some side window falling on her fresh 
little face and long fair hair, till she 
looked just like a gliding sunbeam her- 
celf. But I mustn’t even ¢hink of that 
now. 

“The moment we met, I noticed a 
change in Clara’s manner to me, although 
I could hardly tell what it was. I had 
heard some mention in my father’s letters 
of a young fel- 
low of the 
neighbor- 
hood, Percy 
Vaughan by 
name, who 
had lately be- 
come very in- 
timate with 
them ; but it 
did not dis- 
turb me as it 
might have 
disturbed 
other men, for 
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she always denied it vehemently) the traces of 
tears upon her face. It seemed to me at times 
that she wished to tell me something, but dared 
not; and more than once I was just on the point 
of asking her. Great Heaven! if I only had !” 

Here he paused, as if shrinking from what was 
to come. A squall had burst upon us while he 
vas speaking, and the howling storm and lashing 
waves made a fit accompaniment to the dismal 
story. 

““One day,” he resumed, at length, ‘‘ 1 had 


gone out early, for all these things made me rest- | 


When I returned, I found the whole house 
in confusion. Clara was nowhere to be found, 
and a letter was lying for me in her handwriting, 
which no one had dared to open. I read it 
through quite calmly, and then dropped as a man 
drops with a bullet through his heart. She had 
fled with Vaughan ; and her letter told me that 
her best wish for me was that I might forget that 
Those were the 


less. 


such a creature had ever existed. 
very words. I was to forget her—forget her / 

‘«* At first I was like a man stunned ; but, a few 
days later, I made a discovery that sobered me at 
once. The villain was married already, and there- 
fore could not do justice to my poor little girl, 
even if he wished it. When I heard that, a kind 
of deadly calmness seemed to come over me. I 


gathered all the money I had, and, without saying | 


a word to any one, set forth to hunt him down 
and kill him. 

‘*Tt was a long chase, for the wretch had taken 
his precautions well ; but the trail ended at last, 
in a little Wiltshire village, and there I found, not 
him, but her, forsaken and dying. He had aban- 
doned her, and her heart was broken; but, thank 
God, I arrived in time to tell her I forgave her, 
and to kiss her before she died. 

‘“‘Then I went forth to my quest once more, 
never swerved nor faltered till I ran him 


and 
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It was no easy work, for he had found out 
that I was seeking him, and hardly ever stirred 
out-of-doors ; but at last he tried to baffle me by 
stealing away at night, little dreaming that I was 
dogging his steps all the while. Just before day- 
break, I came up with him on the lonely hill-side, 
with the sea below and the sky above, and the 
gray mist closing us in like a shroud, 

***T have you now,’ said I, ‘Ask mercy from 
(rod, for you shall have none from me !” 

‘*One blow did it, and I left him lying there 
on the edge of the cliff, with his dead face turned 
upward to the sky. My work was done at last ; 
und that night, for the first time since my dar- 
ling was lost to me, I slept an unbroken sleep. 

‘** But now that [ had accomplished the one pur- 
pose for which I lived, life itself seemed to have 
gone out along with it. Neither food nor sleep 
did me any good ; and I would often lie «a whole 
day in a kind of lethargy, without moving, or 
even thinking, as if my very mind were blotted 
out. I felt my life ebbing away, and I would 
fain have gone home to die; but I could not 
meet my father with blood on my hands, even 
though it had been righteously shed. At last I 
resolved to go away and die among strangers, 
where no one knew what had befallen me; and, 
God be thanked, I feel the end very near.” 

Three days later the sufferer lay at rest fathoms 
deep in the Atlantic; and the sole memorial of 
his dismal is that which I have here cet 
down. 


down. 


secret 
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Tue Bowery is a mile of history. No other 
street tells so much of the story of the republic 
and its metropolis. A trail of the warlike Wick- 
quaskeeks when yet the primeval forest over- 
shadowed the Island of Manhattan and an Indian 
village occupied the future site of Chatham 
Square ; a bridle-path to the homestead of the 
last and greatest of the Dutch Governors, stout 
Petrus Stuyvesant, whose Bowery gave its name 
to the roadway which his English successors wid- 
ened and improved ; a country post-road through 
which rattled the stages to Boston and Albany, 
and down which the Quaker merchant Murray 
lumbered in his ‘‘ leathern conveniency ” from the 
heights of Inklenberg, now Murray Hill, and the 
wife of Frederick Phillipse, the Yonkers Patroon, 
drove her four black ponies at break-neck speed ; 
a broad avenue that echoed proudly to the tread 
of the American battalions that marched in with 
Washington on that November day which saw 
| the last British soldier embarking at the Battery ; 
/a street bordered with stately poplars and lined 
| with pretty rural homes in the early years of this 
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eentury ; a street in its transition state famous 
for its firemen and its fights, for its theatres and 
its belles, for its patriotism and its pugilism, for 
its American types of character and its develop- 
ment of foreign methods, the Bowery is now a 
great historic thoroughfare which all nations of 
the earth have combined to make the most cos- 
mopolitan of all streets in the New World. Irom 
first to last it has had the strange distinction of 
never having seen a church erected upon its build- 
ing-line, and yet it has always been typical of city 
life, and the story of New York would be shorn 
of much of its glory if no mention were made of 
the mile of street which stretches between 
Chatham Square and the Cooper Union. 

There is a charm at once quaint and dainty in 
the name Bowery. The men who laid the founda- 
tions of the little City of New Amsterdam were 
mighty workers, but they also loved the ease that 
labor earns. Every house in the town had its 
stoop, on which the proprietor and his family 
took their rest in the cool of the evening, and to 
which they welcomed their neighbors. In front 
was a flower-garden, and behind the house was a 
stable for the cows and the garden for vegetables. 
But even under these conditions the citizens be- 
gan to feel crowded as soon as the population 
numbered a thousand, and then they cast about 
for country-seats. Farms were laid out along the 
East River, and Governor Stuyvesant, as became 


a fearless soldier, took up his land at the furthest | 


outpost, full two miles from the fort, and there 
he built him a solid house of brick brought from 
Holland, and reared a little chapel under which 
his bones might finally rest. There must have 
been a vein of poetry in the sturdy Dutch pio- 
neers, despite their reputation for being utterly 
phlegmatic and insisting upon 
building their ships as bread as 
they were long. Jochiem Kuy- 
ter named his plantation ‘ Ze- 
gendal,” or Vale of Blessing, 
and Dr. de la Montagne, whose 
early life had been passed amid 
scenes of violence, and who had 
settled down to the quiet of a 
burgomasters’s life in New Am- 
sterdam, called his country 
home ‘* Vredendal,” or Dale of 
Repose. But Governor Stuyve- 
sant’s homestead was simply 
known as ‘* The Bowery,” and 
as such it gave its name to the 
road that was the western 
boundary of his lands, 

It was on Candlemas Day, 
February 2d, 1653, that, by 
proclamation of the Hon. Lord 
Director Petrus Stuyvesant, the 


Town of Manhattan became the City of New 
Amsterdam, and was invested with municipal 
privileges. It was in this year that the walls of 
the Governor’s commodious country house rose 
among the trees of a suburban wilderness, and 
the rough pathway through the forest that led 
to the mansion took its place in city annals as the 
Bowery Lane. The old house was burned to the 
ground during the British occupation of New 
York, but the wall could be seen in a vacant lot 
between Eleventh and Twelfth Streets as late as 
1851, and for many years afterward the famous 
old Stuyvesant pear-tree, which had blossomed 
and fruit for more than two centuries, 
stood in crippled stateliness at the corner of 
Third Avenue and Thirteenth Street. The lo- 
vation of the house was a little to the west of 
the present St. Mark’s Church, but the line of 
the Governor’s estate followed the present Bow- 
ery and Fourth Avenue as far as Sixteenth Street, 
where of old time the Bowery Road merged into 
the Bloomingdale Road. A hedge of hawthorn 
marked the boundary, and in the days when the 
Stuyvesants still held the property as a whole, 
and for years afterward, the roadway was shaded 
by a double row of trees. Until a detachment of 
streets marched destructively across its lawns, the 
Bowery was an oasis of beauty, and told of itself 
the reason why the road from ‘‘ The Werpoes ” 
fe naturally into the name which it still re- 
tains. 

The Werpoes was an Indian settlement which 
once occupied the site of Chatham Square. An 


borne 


Indian trail following the course of the present 
Park Row led to it, and another trail that led to 
favorite hunting-grounds higher up in the island 
was broadened by the pioneer Dutch farmers into 
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the primitive Bowery Lane. 
Heermans, a successful merchant and the first 
man in New Amsterdam who speculated in real 
estate for profit, became the purchaser of the 
Werpoes and of other land lying west of the Bow- 
ery, and laid the foundations of what was after- 
ward known as the Bayard estate. Opposite was 
the great De Lancey plantation, extending to the 
Bowery, and between the estates of the Bayards 
and De Lanceys and the *‘ Great Bowery ” (as it 
was often called) of the Stuyvesants, lay a num- 
ber of farms, which, originally owned by the 
Steenwycks, Van Corlaers, Wolferts, Kiersteds 
and other pioncers famous in Dutch annals, 
changed hands 
frequently in 
after-years. 
Some of 
these farms 
were the scene 
of Indian bar- 
barities. In 
1655 a score of 
settlers 
slain in this 
vicinity, and 
many more in 
other sections 
of the island. 
As a means of Y VAY | 
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the dominie had the time to undertake this addi- 
tional charge. Thus, in 1660, the Bowery Village 
became a recognized suburb, and the thorough- 
fare that led to it began to become of importance. 
But it appears to have been by no means a pleas- 
ant road to travel. A year after the village was 
established, Farmer Janson asked to be released 
from tenancy of land near the Bowery, because 
he had two miles to travel through a dense forest ; 
and ten years later complaint was made that the 
road was in such bad condition that people travel- 
ing over it on horseback were in danger of their 
lives. Strange to say, too, a street commissioner 
of approved probity and good family connections 
had been at 
work upon the 
highway for 
some time. 
lis ghost 
seems to have 
frequently ma- 
terialized in 
office since that 
time. 

It isastrange 
fact that, as has 
been said, no 
chureh - build- 
ing has ever 
been erected 
upon the line 
of this famous 
thoroughfare. 
Yet there are 
two flourishing 
congregations 
that are identi 
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people might “% — 
gather for de- 
fense in time of 
danger. At the 
request of those 
who lived north 
of the Fresh 
Water—beyond the lovely little lake whose waves 
dimpled the spot where the ‘Tombs 
gloomy front—permission was granted to form a 
hamlet near the Bowery of Governor Stuyvesant. 
Cooper Union now occupies the site of the little 
settlement, which consisted at first of a tavern, a 
blacksmith-shop, a school-house and two or three 
dwellings of rude make. The Governor built the 
school-house, and paid the salary of Harmanus 
van Hoboocken, the teacher, out of his own 
pocket. He aided the enterprise also by erecting 
a chapel on his farm, and paying Dominie Selyns, 
of the Brooklyn church, a hundred dollars a year 
to preach there every Sunday afternoon. As 
Brooklyn’s entire population was then 123 souls, 
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8ST. MARK'S CHURCH, OCCUPYING THE SITE OF GOVEKNOR STUYVESANT’S 
MANSION, 


fied with its 
name, and 
- whose story is 
inseparable 
from its his- 
tory. When 
Governor Stuy- 
was buried in a vault under the 
chapel he had built near his dwelling ; and when, 
a few years later, his widow was called to rest, her 
will devised the edifice to the Reformed Dutch 
Church, with power to demolish the building and 
erect a new one with the materials, provided they 
preserved the family vault. Time passed on ; the 
mansion reared by the Governor was destroyed by 
fire, and the chapel fell into decay. One of the 
daughters of the family married an Episcopal 
clergyman, and another married Colonel Nicholas 
Fish, who held the same creed. So it came about 
naturally that in 1793 Peter Stuyvesant, the last 
of the Patroons of the name, offered a conveyance 
of land and a contribution in money toward the 


vesant died, he 
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erection of an Episcopal church which should | of incorporation was filed in the County Clerk’s 
replace the dismantled chapel. Trinity Church | office for ‘St, Mark’s Church in the Bowery,” a 
agreed to raise £5,000 for the building, the lots | title which it still retained as the corporate name 
were conveyed in 1795, and in 1799 a certificate | of the parish. The church still stands, but little 
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changed from its first form, facing Stuyvesant | 
Street, last of the half-score of parallel avenues of 

travel that once bore the names of the family. 

There are white-haired men who remember when 

it looked out upon fragrant gardens and smiling 

meadows, and from its portico the river, dotted 

with white sails, could be seen, and the little sil- 

very brook, once famous for its fish, showed spark- 

ling among the trees. Only the little green patch 
of church-yard and a few stray elms remain. But 
there is something from the past here that is 
yet better worth remembering. Under the church 
rest the ashes of the great Dutch Governor, and 
fastened against the eastern wall of the church is 
the tablet of stone which was originally placed 
upon his grave, and which bears this inscription : 
** In this Vault lies buried Petrus Stuyvesant, late 
Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief of Am- 
sterdam in New-Netherland now called New- 
York and the Dutch West-India Islands, died in 
A.D. 1674, aged 80 years.” 

Governor Stuyvesant was cast in heroic mold. 
An aristocrat, and intolerant of the opinions of 
others, he was «a man of powerful intellect, and 
was from first to last the foremost figure in the 
Colony of New Netherland. His personality was 
striking, his manner magnetic. As I look back 
through history, I always see him standing on 
the ramparts of Fort Amsterdam, facing the En- 
glish fleet, richly clad, as became his rank, the 
silver bands of his wooden leg flashing in the sun, 
an artilleryman with lighted match at his side, 
and around him a circle of dismayed citizens beg- 
ging him to spare their homes from the assaults 
of an overwhelming force. ‘Then I hear the echo 
of his brave words penned in reply to the sum- 
mons of the English to surrender the town: ‘ As 
touching the threats in your conclusion, we have 
nothing to answer, only that we fear nothing but 
what God (who is just and merciful) shall lay 
upon us, all things being in His gracious dis- 
posal; and we may as well be preserved by Him 
with small forces as by a great army.” I see the 
Dutch soldiers marching out of the fort with 
arms fixed, drums beating, colors flying and 
matches lighted, passing down Beaver Lane to 
the place of embarkation, while, with his face 
whitened by grief and indignation, the sturdy 
old Governor mounts his horse and rides slowly, 
under the reddening September leaves of the 
trees that line the road, to his Bowery, to the 
home where he is to end his days in the honored 
peace his life has won. For many a year I have 
not passed that way by night without fancying 
that I could hear upon the pavement the echoing 
ring of his silver-tipped leg, and sometimes it 
even seemed that I could catch the faint odor of 
the hawthorn that hedged in his home. 

A Methodist congregation that bore the name 


of the Bowery Village Church was organized in 
1786 by the Rev. William Veloe, a zealous local 
preacher from the John Street Church. This 
part of his circuit was known at first as the 
**'Two-miles-stone Appointment,” because of its 
being two miles from the City-hall, at the corner 
of Wall and Nassau Streets. The earlier meet- 
ings were held in the two-story frame residence 
of Gilbert Contant, on Third Avenue, between 
Seventh Street and St. Mark’s Place. The second 
place of worship was in the Village Academy, on 
Nicholas William Street, near by, where Bishop 
Asbury preached and administered the commun- 
ion. In 1817 the first church-edifice was erected 
on the lot adjoining the Academy, and it was at 
this time that it became known distinctively as the 
Bowery Village Church. It was a plain wooden 
structure with brick basement, having two doors 
opening on a porch that was reached by a flight 
of steps. Some few years afterward, when a re- 
construction of the streets left them in the mid- 
dle of a block, the edifice was moved to the north 
side of Seventh Street, near Second Avenue. But 
their troubles did not end here. They were a 
zealous folk, and ‘*enjoyed religion ” in a hilari- 
ous manner. ‘* You could hear them a mile off 
when they shouted,” is the testimony of a vener- 
able survivor of the flock. At last, after a tre- 
mendous revival had kept the neighborhood 
awake all Winter, the rich and conservative peo- 
ple who had colonized St. Mark’s Place offered 
to give the trustees two eligible lots near Third 
Avenue, and to help them pecuniarily, if they 
would take up their church again and walk away 
with it. The offer was accepted, the church was 
moved, and as the city grew up about it the old 
name was dropped, and the Bowery Village Church 
is known to the present generation only as the 
Seventh Street Church—a decided loss in pict- 
The venerable John Stephenson, 
famous the world over as a builder of cars, was 





uresqueness, 


one of the members of sixty years ago, and at the 
centennial of the church told of the green fields 
he crossed on his way to the services, and of the 
‘triumphant shoutings of the happy s:ints ” 
which his voice had helped to swell. Such sounds 
and scenes now belong wholly to the past. 

But the village tavern had a renown of its 
own as well as the village churches. The old 
Dutch settlers were a comfortable sort of folk, 
and whenever they undertook to start a village, 
as at Brooklyn and Harlem, they provided for « 
tavern to begin with. When the City of New 
Amsterdam was proclaimed, provision was mado 
that the officials should be paid from an excise 
tax, and hence the law not only encouraged the 
multiplication of taverns, but regulated the price 
of the tankard of ale and the mutchin of rum, 


land the cost of beds with sheets and without 
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them. At the village taverns were always held 
the meetings of magistrates to decide local dis- 
putes, and it was usually the custom to run up a 
score with the host to the amount of the fines im- 
posed, and leave him to collect the debt. As the 
defendant was always invited to partake of the good 
cheer, all hard feelings were thus drowned in the 
cups, and at the same time justice was vindicated. 
The plan has a very respectable antiquity to ree- 
ommend it, and magistrates of the present day 
might find it calculated to promote good feeling 
and public harmony. The custom was always 
popular in the Bowery Village. 

The tavern in the Bowery became a favorite 
place of resort for city people, and fate made it 
historic. _When Jacob Leisler was acting Gov- 
ernor of the Colony, the French and Indians 
raided the Valley of the Mohawk with terrible 
atrocity, and threatened Albany and the New En- 
gland settlements. ‘The whole Atlantic border 
was aroused, and Leisler, who was sagacious be- 
yond his time, saw his opportunity for union, and 
summoned delegates from the Colonies of Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Plymouth and Connecti- 
cut to meet his own representatives in New York. 
The avowed object was to carry the war into 
Africa by invading Canada, but Leisler, who was 
already regarded as a rebel by the Crown, would 
have been glad to accomplish union and inde- 
pendence. Small-pox was prevalent in this city 
ut the time the delegates were to assemble, in 
1690, and the Governor fixed upon the tavern in 
the Bowery Village as the place of meeting, de- 
scribing it as a good, neat house, about two miles 
from the city, kept by Captain Arien Cornelis. 
In this humble tavern met the first American 
Colonial Congress, predecessor and pattern of all 
that came after, and showed its successors how 
the people of the New World might unite for 
a common object and against a common enemy. 
New York promised to furnish 400 men for the 
Colonial Army ; Connecticut, 135 ; Massachusetts, 
160; Plymouth, 60; and Maryland, 100. Rhode 
[sland had no soldiers to spare, but agreed to 
raise her proportion of money. The troops were 
raised. Boston and New York sent out fleets, 
the enemy were checked and the colonies saved. 
Men discovered that in union there is strength, 
and the seed sown by the Colonial Congress con- 
vened in the Bowery tavern took deep root, and 
in another century had produced the harvest of 
a free and prosperous republic. 

A curious sort of character became proprietor 
of the tavern a few years later. A mathematician, 


wit and speculator, he set up. in 1696, the first | 
hackney-coach that had ever been provided for | 
the public: accommodation. A year later he pub- 
lished the first almanac that had ever been printed 
in New York, and he was smart enough to make 





abundant use of it as an advertising medium. 
Thus, under the head of June, he gives notice 
that “‘the 24th of this month is celebrated the 
feast of St. John the Baptist, in commemoration 
of which, and to keep up a happy union and last- 
ing friendship by the sweet harmony of good 
society, a feast is held by the Johns of this city 
at John Clapp’s, in the Bowery, where any gen- 
tleman whose name is John may find a hearty 
welcome to join in concert with his namesakes.”’ 
In a table of distances, he puts his tavern down as 
being two miles from the City Post-office, adding 
that his is generally the baiting-place where gen- 
tlemen take leave of their friends, and where a 
parting glass of generous wine, 


‘* Tf well applied, makes the dull horse feel 
One spur in the head is worth two in the heel.” 


Another famous tavern on the Bowery was 
known as the Bull’s Head, and occupied the lots 
on which the Bowery Theatre was afterward 
erected. Next to it were the City Cattle-yards, 
which had been moved to this location some years 
prior to the Revolution, and remained here for 
more than half a century. Richard Varian was in 
charge of ‘‘ the Bull’s Head in the Bowery Lane ” 
when the British took possession of the city, and 
he gave proof of his patriotism by going into exile 
and entering the service. His is the oldest name 
in the profession in this city, for his father and 
grandfather had been butchers, and his grandson, 
a butcher in Washington Market, was captain of 
a battery at the first battle of Bull Run and aft- 
erward commanded a brigade of the National 
Guard. On his return to the city with Washing- 
ton’s victorious forces, Richard Varian found his 
wife in possession of the Bull’s Head, and he was 
at once placed in charge of the public slaughter- 
house on the banks of the Collect Pond. The men 
who had been in charge of the butchering busi- 
ness under the British rule gave him no end of 
trouble, and in a memorial to the authorities, 
dated May, 1785, he complained that many of 
them refused to pay their taxes. Among these he 
mentions Henry Ashdore, who, as he says, ‘ la- 








ments his being obliged to take refuge under a 
pack of rebel rascals,” with many other enormi- 


| ties. This Ashdore, or Ashdoor, as his name was 
| sometimes written, had come to New York as a 
Hessian soldier under the British flag, and when 
his term expired had begun business in a small 
way as a butcher, having learned the trade in his 
father’s shop at Waldorf. His younger brother 
| came here ‘after the War of the Revolution, and 

the world knew him before long as New York’s 

most adventurous and thriving man of business, 

founder of Astoria, and patron of Washington 
| Irving—the first John Jacob Astor. In an hum- 


‘ ? 
| bler way Ifenry Astor, too, achieved success, for in 
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1796 he was the owner of the Bull’s Head, and | 


Richard Varian was his tenant. He had his 
residence in the Bowery, a short distance north of 
the tavern, where he lived quietly with his rosy- 
cheeked wife, Dolly, whom he loved devotedly to 
the day of her death, and of whom he was accus- 
tomed to say that ‘“‘my Dolly is de pink of de 
Powery.” They had no children, and at his death 
his property on the Bowery, then estimated at 
half a million dollars in value, was bequeathed 
to his nephew, William B. Astor. 

In 1825 the old Bull’s Head Tavern was torn 
down, and the ground prepared for the erection 
of a new and elegant. theatre on its site. The 
corner-stone was laid by the Mayor of the city 


———— 


Pec areas 


CHATHAM SQUARE, LOWER END OF 
THE BOWERY. 
in May of the next year, and the 
theatre was formally opened in Octo- 
ber, ou which occasion Mme. Mali- 
bran received the unheard-of price of 
$10,000 for singing in English opera. 
The building was spoken of at the 
time as a great ornament to the city, 
and was frequented by the leading 
society people, fashion having not as 
yet deserted the east side of the city. 
In one respect the theatre was unfort- 
unate.- Four times within the first twenty years of 
its erection the interior of the building was de- 
stroyed by fire, twice totally; yet each time it 
arose on an enlarged and improved scale, though 
the “‘old Bowery Theatre ” of thirty years ago did 
not differ greatly in appearance from the struct- 
ure which charmed New York in the days of Mal- 
ibran. 
popular as the Bowery in its prime. For longer 
than the space of an entire generation its pit was 
the Mecca of the sturdy American youth who 
made that quarter of the city famous for its 
pluck, patriotism and pugilistic capacity, and 


No theatre in the city has ever been as 


who caused the name of ‘the Bowery b’hoy ” to | 


shine in current literary and theatrical annals. 


Because of this class of patronage the manage- | 


ment was compelled to give a good deal for the 





money, and an evening’s programme in my boy- 
hood extended sometimes to the length of five 
hours, and did not weary its audience even then. 
Thus, for instance, in a newspaper bearing date 
of May, 1837, we find the Bowery Theatre prom- 
ising the drama of ‘*The Flying Dutchman,” 
with Mr. Sefton and Mrs. Stickney in the prin- 
cipal parts, together with the drama of ‘‘ Zamco ” ; 
the National Theatre in Chatham Street offering 
a programme beginning with the tragedy of ‘‘ Ro- 
meo,” in which Miss Charlotte Cushman assumes 
the réle of Romeo, while Mr. Wallack plays Mer- 
cutio; and the Park Theatre presenting Shake- 
speare’s ‘As You Like It,” with Miss Tree as 
| Rosalind, followed by the play of ‘ Old Times 
in Virginia,” and the 
drama of ‘ Jonathan 
Duobikins,” in each of 
which the actor then 
known sas ‘* Yankee 
Ilill” took the leading 
part. Was ever more 
of tragedy and comedy 
offered to a boy in the 
pit for a meagre quarter 
of a dollar ? 

The lots upon the 
Bowery Road between 
Chatham Square and 
Grand Street were auite 
compactly built upon 
before the Revolution, 
but the tenements were 
small and the popula- 
tion not all that could 
be desired, as is evident 
from the fact that a 
or eae schedule of liquor deal- 
Stel ers made in 1770 shows 

that thirteen dwelt on 

its line of travel. One 

of these ran an ancient 
distillery, situated at the present junction of the 
Bowery with Doyer Street, which dated back to 
the Dutch dynasty, and had originally been the 
property of Dominie de Riemir. It had outlived 
its century when it was pulled down in 1806. 

While the American forces occupied the city, 
in 1776, they constructed a line of fortifications 
from the Hudson to the East River, crossing the 
Bowery at Grand Street, and these works were 
subsequently improved and strengthened by the 
British commanders. As the Bowery was the prin- 
cipal avenue of approach to the city, it was natu- 
rally well guarded, and the continual presence 
of soldiers in the vicinity tended to deteriorate 
the buildings and property. It was while Wash- 


ington had his head-quarters here that a plot was 
| discovered which had for its object his abduction 
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or assassination. The former royal Mayor and , independence a possibility at Bunker Hill and a 
two of Washington’s Life-guard were implicated | certainty at Yorktown. Great preparations had 
in the conspiracy. One of the latter, an Irish- | been made for the event. At a meeting of citi- 
man, named Thomas Hickey, who had deserted | zens, called to receive General Washington and 
from the British Army and enlisted in the patriot | Governor Clinton with proper honors, it was re- 
forces for the purpose of corrupting his comrades | solved to assemble at nine o’clock ‘‘ at the Bull’s 
and seducing them from their allegiance, was | Head Tavern, now kept by Mrs. Varian,” and 
tried by court-martial, found guilty of mutiny, | that the ‘badge of distinction” should be a 
sedition and treachery, and sentenced to death, | Union cockade of black and white ribbon worn 
On the morning of June 22d, 1776, he was taken | on the left breast, with a laurel in the hat. 
to a field at the corner of the Bowery and 

Grand Street, and there hanged in the pres- t/ h , 

ence of 20,000 spectators. This was the i, 
first military execution of the Revolution, 
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and it created a pro- 
found impression. It 
was the first and last 
time, too, that a gallows was reared 
on the Bowery. 

The 25th of November, 1783, 
whose anniversary was once a Civic 
holiday dear to all school-boys, was 
the most glorious day recorded in the annals of | In the morning the American troops marched 
this famous street. In the rhythmic slang of city | from Harlem to the Bowery Village. There they 
urchins of past generations, it was rested on their arms until one o’clock, when the 
British troops withdrew from their posts in the 
Jowery, and the victorious column took up the 
line of march and occupied the city. A corps of 
On that memorable sunshiny November morning | dragoons led the way, and the infantry and artil- 
the Bowery was ablaze with martial splendor, and | lery followed. As soon as the troops were in pos- 
thronged by patriots whose loud huzzas welcomed | session of the city, the General and the Governor 
back the men in buff and blue who had made | made their public entry, riding at the head of the 
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‘* Evacuation Day, 
When the British ran away.” 
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procession with their suites, on horseback, and | Houston Street was known as North Street, and 


escorted by a body of Westchester Light - horse, 
under command of Captain Delavan. General 
Knox and the officers of the army, eight abreast, 
followed ; and after the veterans came citizens 
on horseback, with a like front; the Lieuten- 
ant-governor and Members of the Council, the 
Speaker of the Assembly and citizens, on foot. 
Down the Bowery Lane, down Chatham Street 
to Pearl, and through that very aristocratic thor- 
oughfare to Broadway at the 
amid plaudits, tears and waving of many flags, 
swept the men who had freed city and country : 


sowling Green, 


and a dinner at Fraunces’s Tavern, given by Goy- 
ernor Clinton to Washington, closed the exercises 
of the day. With quaint emphasis the newspapers 
of the day thus characterize the proceedings : 
““The arrangement and whole conduct of this 
march, with the tranquillity which succeeded it 


through the day and night, was admirable ! and 
the grateful citizens will ever feel the most af- 
fectionate impressions, from that elegant and 


efficient disposition which prevailed through the 
whole event.” 

After the declaration of peace and the inaugu- 
ration of President Washington, the Bowery en- 
tered upon a new career of prosperity. Being 
the principal drive in the suburbs of the city, 
the of fashionable life through it, 
and pretty little wooden villas and brick cottages 
occupied its vacant lots. Drive-ways to all places 
of public resort branched out to it. A table of 
coach - fares printed in 1794 shows where these 
resorts were located, and what a great artery of 
travel the Bowery had become. The fare to Bel- 
vedere—Grand Street and the East River—was 
four shillings; to’ Brannon’s Gardens, the 
North River shore, just above Canal Street— 
reached by a lane which is now Spring Street— 
four shillings ; to Greenwich Village, by the two- 
mile stone and over the Sandy Hill Road, eight 
shillings ; by the Bowery and Love Lare (now 
Twenty-first Street) to Chelsea, 
by the Greenwich Read, along 
sixteen shillings ; to Brevoort’s, 
and Sixteenth Street, 
Tour,” the fourteen-mil 
ington took several times a week, £1.8s ; 
lem, one day, £1.12s. 
riages were scarce in those days. 


current 


set 


on 


and back to town 
the North River, 
at the East River 
Around Apthorp’s 
which Mrs. Wash- 
to Har- 
Roads were bad and car- 
Now one is 
whirled through the Bowery to Harlem for five 
cents at a speed which would have frightened a 
hackman of the last century into his grave. 

A map of New York, made by William Bridges, 
City Surveyor, in 1807, shows that the quondam 
lane had then risen to the dignity of the Bowery 
Road, but was not yet recognized as a street. The 


| A ae 


drive 


streets on the east side, above Stanton, bore names 
which would be strange to the present generation. 


gant 


above followed Romaine, Minthorne, Quick, Ver- 
planck, Winthrop, Cruger, Gerard and _ other 
names that were linked with the Stuyvesant fam- 
ily and estate. In a description of the city, writ- 
ten in 1807 and published the foilowing year, the 
Rev. John Lambert, an English traveler, gives 
some interesting hints as to the appearance of the 
Bowery Road at the time of his visit to America. 
After speaking of New York as ‘‘a very elegant 
‘The Broad 
Way and the Bowery Road are the two finest ave- 
nues in the city, and nearly of the same width as 
Oxford Street in The Bowery Road 
commences from Chatham Street, which branches 
off from the Broad Way to the right, by the side 
of the Park. After proceeding about a mile and 
a half, it joins the Broad Way, and terminates 
the plan which is intended to be carried into 
effect for the enlargement of the city.” The 
latter statement is not correct, as a commissioner 


1” + 
and commodious town,” he says: 


London. 


was then at work laying out a plan to cover the 
entire Island of Manhattan, whose survey and 
allotment of streets has since been rigidly fol- 
lowed. At this. time the Bowery Road extended 
to the upper end of Union Square before joining 
‘*The Broad Way,” but that portion of it 
which extended beyond Astor Place has been in- 
Fourth Avenue, 
little than 


since 


extreme 
Of a 
once famous place of amusement, which then 


corporated with its 


length is but more one mile. 
occupied the eutire space between the Bowery 
and Broadway, and Art Street (now Astor Place) 
and Great Jones Lane, Mr. Lambert says, ‘‘ New 
York has Vauxhall and 
thinks them ‘* pleasant places of recreation for 
the inhabitants.” Concerning the former, he 
adds: ‘The Vauxhall Garden is situated in the 
Bowery Road, about two miles from the City-hall. 
It is a neat plantation, with gravel-walks adorned 
In the 
equestrian statue of General 
interludes, 


its Ranelagh,” and he 


with shrubs, trees, busts and statues. 
centre is a 
Washington. 
are performed in a small theatre in one 


large 

Light musical pieces, 
etc., 
corner of the gardens; the audience sit in what 
are called the pit and the boxes in the open air. 
The theatrical corps of New York is chiefly en- 
gaged at Vauxhall during the Summer.” The 
English traveler gives us one more glimpse of 
the Bowery on the occasion of his departure from 
New York. ‘I had engaged a place, at the office 
in Courtlandt Street,” he writes, ‘‘in the mail- 
stage for Boston, and on April 20th I took my 
We pro- 


departure, about eight in the morning. 


ceeded through Chatham Street and along the 
Bowery Road. This avenue is remarkable for 


its width, and for the handsome appearance of 
its buildings. The houses are built in an ele- 
and tasteful manner, of wood, painted 
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white, and ornamented with green Venetian | 
shades, neat railings and small gardens. They 
stand apart from each other, and command an 
extensive and beautiful view of the surrounding 
country.” The picture thus delineated has been 
wholly obliterated by time, but it cannot fade 
from memory. 

The Vauxhall Garden came into existence to- 
ward the close of the last century, and was orig- 
inally the property of Jacob Sperry, a florist and 
horticulturist, who sold it to John Jacob Astor, 
in 1803, for $45,000, which was then considered 
a good price. Mr. Astor leased the place to a 
Frenchman by the name of Delacroix, who suc- | 
ceeded in making it one of the most popular re- 
sorts in the city. Here the youth of the little 
city ate ice-cream and made love, diverted at 
times by balloon ascensions and fire-works. In 
process of time Lafayette Place was extended 
through the garden, and its limits were thus much 
shorn, and began to lose their rural aspect. Later, 
its principal attraction was a theatre, at 
Mary Taylor—whom all New York at one time 
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or sought their amusement. The historic ‘‘ Mose, 
*’Lize” and ‘*Sykesy,” whose characterization 
shook the city to its heart with delight forty years 
ago, would have seemed but empty creations of the 


| faney had they been called into being elsewhere 


than on the pavement and in the homes and re- 
sorts of the Bowery. 

The Bowery boy was unique. Ife figured in 
print as a“ b’hoy.” The slang of the period said 
that he was “‘ gallus,” and the man whom he told 
to ‘“‘take de butt” ran terrible risk if he hesi- 
tated. Clad in his war-paint, and in array for 


‘ 
€ 


_ battle, he was a terror to the neighborhood ; and 


yet he was noted for his prowess with the fair sex. 


| The story of the flush days of the Bowery would 


be incomplete without making him its foremost 


| figure. As he sat upon a street-hydrant, clad in 
black broadcloth coat and trousers, the latter 


| 
| 


rolled up over his ankles, a voluminous black 


| silk handkerchief tied loosely under the collar of 


| his red-flannel shirt so as to let the ends flutter at 


which | 


spoke proudly of as “Our Mary ”— made her | 


début, and Wm. E. Burton, Frank Chanfrau, the 
typical Bowery fireman, and Mrs. Florence, then 
Malvina Pray, won their early laurels. For one 


dread night of riot and bloodshed the Vauxhall | 


became the scene of a tragedy in real life, when | 


the victims of the Astor Place riot were brought 
into the garden, the dead and the dying together, 


their blood staining the boards on which only | 
mimic murders had been wrought, while the gray- | 


coated soldiers of the Seventh Regiment stood 


guard at the doors. 


The old buildings were removed in 1855, They | 
said it was the height of his ambition to swal- 


had outlived their power to draw the multitude, 
and the demands of business made the erection 
of the present structures a necessity. 
of the old amusement days still lingered for a 
few years—the Gotham Cottage, at 298 Bowery. 
It stood back from the street some fifty feet, a 
modest two-story edifice, built of bricks and 
painted yellow, half hidden by the trees upon its 
lawn. The ‘‘ Cottage” was a famous resort for 


One relic 


firemen, the sporting characters of the last gen- | 
ition, and Bohemians of the press, and when 


ers 
its doors were finally closed, it had no successor. 
Much of its high reputation was due to Henry B. 
Venn, its genial proprietor, who was for many 
years an active member of the Volunteer Fire De- 
partment, and had at one time been Foreman of 
Engine Company No. 14. There was a powerful 
epirit of fellowship among the old firemen of New 
York, which showed itself in the elevation of six 


of their comrades to the Mayor’s chair, and at the 


epoch when the Gotham Cottage was in its glory | 
the Bowery was regarded as the arena in which 
the men who manned the ropes won their laurels 





will, his head surmounted by a shiny silk hat 
tipped over his left eye at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, his hair clipped close behind but allow- 
ing ‘‘ soap locks” to fall over each ear, a cigar be- 
tween his teeth, his hands plunged in his pockets, 
he was the cynosure of the maidens of whom a 
poet of the period sang: 


* Bowery girls, won’t you come out to-night, 
Won't you come out to-night, 
And dance by the light of the moon ? 
I danced with a girl with a hole in her stocking, 
And her heel kept a-rocking ; 
She was the prettiest girl in the room.” 


When Thackeray first Visited this country, he 


low an American oyster and to see a Bowery boy. 
Soth wishes were gratified. He was taken down 
into a basement on the Bowery, and a plate of 
enormous bivalves was placed hefore him. Tak- 
ing one of the giants on his fork, he shut his eyes, 
opened his mouth and determinedly swallowed it. 
“Tlow do you feel now ”” inquiréd his guide. 
** As if I had swallowed a baby !” was the reply of 
the great-hearted satirist. Coming up into day- 
light again, a specimen of the ‘‘b’hoy” such as 
has been described was pointed out to him. The 
big Englishman walked up to the monarch of the 
street, and remarked, inquiringly : *‘ If you please, 
I would like to go to Broome Street.” Without 
removing the cigar from between his teeth, the 
American sovereign retorted, benignly: ‘ Well, 
say, sonny, why don’t you go?” Another En- 
glishman had been vanquished by a Yankee. 

As a political arena, the Bowery has been con- 
spicuous on numerous occasions. A little more 


| 
| 
| 
| 


than fifty years ago the ‘‘loco-foco” wing of the 
| Democratic party, which, under the leadership of 
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William Leggett of the Bvening Post antagonized 
the conservative element of Tammany Hall, made 
its headquarters at the old Military and Civic 
Hotel, formerly located on the south-west corner 
of the Bowery and Broome Street. 
later the Know-nothing movement gathered its 
chief strength in this section, and the clubs which 
made up its membership kept the street in a 
whirl of excited contention. Later on, the sur- 
plus political enthusiasm, taking upon itself a more 
picturesque shape, found vent in innumerable tar- 
get companies, which filled the broad avenue with 
martial music and the gleam of muskets. These 


some years 


organizations were the pride of the locality. Their 
In front marched a score | 


splendor was amazing. 








AND 


ITS STORY. 


of war. Reerniting offices were opened at fre- 
quent intervals, and there was no lack of subjects 
for enlistment. The Bowery was as patriotic in 
1861 as in 1776, and if in the terrible days of riot- 
ing, in 1863, throngs of infuriated men swept 
through the thoroughfare, no innocent blood 
stained its pavement, and no destruction of prop- 
erty was wrought there. It was then a street of 
busy, honest shop-keepers, and had entered fairl: 
upon the change which has since made its popu- 
lation cosmopolitan, if not foreign. 
tries are now large and varied. Factories and 
banks; great clothing, furniture and carpet 
houses; shops, hotels, theatres ; half a dozen sur- 
face railways whose cars run day and night ; the 


Its indus- 
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GOTHAM COTTAGE. 


. . . . . J 
of gigantic pioneers, crowned with immense bear- | 


skin hats, carrying gleaming axes on their shoul- 
ders, and elaborately ensconced behind great 
aprons of tanned leather. Behind the axmen 
strode the judges in citizen’s attire, bearing in 
their hands plated cake-baskets and casters, and 
having silver spoons, brooches and other such 
trifles dangling from their button-holes by rib- 
bons, all of which were to be distributed as prizes. 
Officers and privates followed in such military 
order as could be maintained, a huge bouquet 
in hand, or showing from the barrel of the mus- 
ket, and the procession invariably closed with a 
smiling negro bearing a target. 

The dark days of the War for the Union saw 
more earnest and stirring scenes. Regiment after 
regiment marched down the Bowery to the arena 


roar and rattle of the elevated railroads, which 
into existence in 1878 and are already 
taxed to their utmost capacity to accommodate the 
volume of travel, form a striking contrast to the 
rural appellation of the great artery of city life, 
and to the rustic quiet that pervaded it in the 
year when the century opened. 

The story of the Bowery would be incomplete 
without mention of the Cooper Union. Upon 
the site of the old Bowery Village the philan- 
thropy of one whose life of rectitude and indus- 
try was an honor to the city has reared an edifice 
and endowed an institution in benefits 
every citizen has a share. Peter Cooper gave 
royally. Nearly $1,000,000, the fruit of honorable 
toil, have been expended here for the diffusion of 
scientific knowledge, the dissemination of litera- 
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EDMUND RUSSELL ON 


THE ART OF DRESS. 137 
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COOPER UNION—(REPRINTED FROM ‘‘ FRANK LESLIE'S POPULAR MONTHLY,” VOL. VI., NO. 1), 


ture, and for instruction in the trades and in art. 
It is the only monument which graces the Bowery, 
and no other is needed. The unpretentious pile 
of brownstone, fragrant with the memory of a 
good man who loved his kind, fitly crowns the 
bustle and roar of the tumultuous life that surges 
around its base. It rests like a benediction on 
the head of this great highway of the people. 


EDMUND RUSSELL ON THE ART OF 
DRESS. 

THERE is a principle in art Delsarte called 
parallelism. ‘Things moving in the same direc- 
tion, related in the same way, expressing the 
same thing or obedient to the same law, empha- 
size the general while subordinating the particular 
and bury their own individuality in their support 
of a larger whole. Most people merely emphasize 
the general principle of respectability in society 
by doirg always just what others do, always a la 
mode, ‘always ‘‘ considered to be.” They are like 
the servant-girl, who thought it her duty to be 
always of the same religion as the family she was 
with. 

The fashionable dress is made for no one in 

Vol. XXIX., No. 6—47. 





particular. Its origin is sometimes to conceal 
the deformity of its originator, or often simply an 
unmeaning charge gotten up by tradesmen to 
make people buy new goods. The artistic dress is 
one especially designed to suit the characteristic 
points of the individual, adapted to the uses of his 
particular daily life, of his personality at his best 
—beauty, health and comfort subordinated to ex- 
pression. 

The greatest need of modern life is a true and 
practical knowledge of the principles of art in 
relation to our being, living and seeming. 

Dress is the only decorative thing that moves. 
It is almost a language by itself. It isa human 
and not an artificial study. It is one of the high- 
est and most difficult of all arts. 

At one time the natural beauty of the human 
form was not merely a tradition, as now, and the 
Greeks not only remembered that they were all 
naked under their clothes, but even demanded 
occasional public investigation of the facts, to see 
if their youth were growing up according to nat- 
ure’s laws or not. And if not, to apply some 
remedy of physical culture or gymnastics to lift 
the chest, straighten the limbs, make flexible the 
tightened joints or strengthen the flaccid muscles, 
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THE DIPPER AT HOHE. 





always with an eye to both strength and beauty. | omy of nature, naturalists are by no means agreed. 
They regarded the perfect physical sanity of their | The water-ousel is essentially a bird of the run- 


young men and women as the noblest sacrifice to | 


the gods. 

Now, it is the dress that makes the man, and 
not the bearing of the man that gives expression 
to dress. It is of no importance whether we are 
even human beings under our clothes provided 
that they are good clothes. There is an idea that 
any change in the dress of men must mean a re- 
turn to the frivolity of laces and ruffles, pink 
satin and powder—the incroyodle, the cavalier ; 
but there are a few simple rules that the simplest 
dress could and should obey: Health, Comfort, 
Beauty, Expression, Room enough to breathe the 
deepest abdominal breath. Width at the chest 
that it may be held erect and firm, the leading 
point in our poise (the head in advance is mental 
und preoccupied in its expression, while the stom- 
ach leading is vulgar). 

The collar should never come higher than the 
point where the neck and body join, as, if the 
neck cannot move with perfect freedom, the con- 
nection between the motion to the head and that 
of the body is broken. There should be ne con- 
tinement at the wrist, or tight glove on the hand. 
The shoe should be flexible in the sole and not 
reach above the ankle, as a high shoe greatly in- 
jures the freedom of the walk. Gaiters can be 
worn in Winter. 

These points obeyed, the color, texture, orna- 
ment, etc., may mark the taste, position, age, of 
the wearer, and—no starch. 


THE DIPPER AT HOME. 
By J. W. 

THERE is, and always has been, something fas- 
cinating about running water. The pedestrian 
of the road sees only the outside of the land— 
sees only its commonplace sights ; but the haunter 
of the water-side is brought face to face with nat- 
ure’s secrets —the flowers and birds and insect 
life of the rich river-banks. Here man never 
interferes, here everything is wild wood and water 
—where everything flourishes, and the drought 
never comes. Then, again, the rivers and streams 
are the chief arteries of the land, and yield toa 
host of field and woodland creatures the life-giv- 
ing elements. 








And is it not true that whatever | 


is found on the land is found in still greater | 


abundance by the water-ways ? 

The stream-banks have their insects, their 
plants, their birds; and are not these among 
their chief claims? The birds essentially of the 
water-side are the dipper and the kingfisher, with 
a host of others that are less characteristic. 

The dipper ! 


Now, as to just what part this | 


ning brook and its water-falls, and wherever these 
abound there the dipper will be found. His most 
frequent stand is upon some mossy stone in the 
river-reach, and here his crescented form may 
oftenest be seen. He haunts the brightly run- 
ning streams in Winter as in Summer, and as 
roaring torrents he seems to love them best. 

Let us watch him awhile. He dashes through 
the spray and into the white foam, performing 
his morning ablutions. Then he emerges to perch 
on his stone, always jerking his body about, and 
dipping, dipping, ever dipping. Presently he 
melts into the water like a bubble, but immedi- 
ately emerges to regain his seat. Then he trills 
out a loud wren-like song, but, breaking off short, 
again disappeafs. We are standing on an old 
stone bridge, and are enabled to observe him 
closely. By a rapid vibratory motion of his wings 
he drives himself down through the water, and 
by the aid of his wide-spreading though unwebbed 
feet he clings to and walks among the pebbles. 
These he rapidly turns over with his bill, search- 
ing for the larve of water-flies and gauzy-winged 
ephemere. He searches the brook carefully down- 
ward, sometimes clean immersed, at other times 
with his back out, and then with the water barely 
covering his feet. He does not always work with 
the stream, for we have frequently seen him strug- 
gling against it, but even then retaining his posi- 
tion upon the bottom. Even at the present day 
there are naturalists who, from the examination 
of cabinet specimens, aver that it is not in the 
power of the bird to walk at the bottom of a 
brook ; but then they know nothing of him along 
his native streams. There are few things of the 
water-ways that are not enemies of trout during 
some period of their life history. But total ex- 
emption from blame is now generally granted to 
the ousel. 

The other day we had occasion to walk by miles 
and miles of trout-streams. In all of these fish 
of every size were upon the gravel beds, which 
constitute the spawning ‘‘redds.” Almost at 
every turn the white chemisette of the brook- 
bird glinted from some gray stone, and went pip- 
ing before us up-stream. As many of these were 
actually rummaging among the pebbles of the 
‘*redds,” some few were shot for examination. 
Although the post-mortems of these were care- 
fully conducted by competent naturalists, no trace 
in any single case of the presence of the ova of 
either trout or salmon could be found, but only 
larve in every stage of water-haunting insects— 
roughly representing the four great families of 
trout-flies. If a number of dippers could be 
started from the head of the water-shed of any 


pretty white-breasted thrush plays in the econ- | given area, tracing.the brooks and streams from 
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source to mouth, they would register a perfect 
chart of the water-ways of the whole district. For 
it is a characteristic that, however sinuously the 
stream may wind and double on itself, these wind- 
ings the dipper closely follows, never skirting the 
land to make short flights. Even if a person be 
fishing or boating in the stream itself, the bird 
only rises higher, but allows no obstacle to bar its 
course. 

The dipper is perhaps the most essentially a 
water-bird we have—even more so than the so- 
called ‘‘ water-fowl.” It seems so completely a 
part and parcel of the stream it inhabits that one 
might almost suggest its origin from the streams 
themselves—from the foam, or the bubbles, or 
the spray. More frequently than not the nest is 
placed immediately beneath a water-fall, and the 
young birds get their first peep of the world with- 
out through a spray shower of water-crystals. 


Their green mossy home conforms marvelously to. 


the dripping rock against which it is placed—so 
much so that only a trained eye can detect it. 
The dipper is an early breeder, in some years 
commencing its nest in January, and having its 
five foam-white eggs by the end of the following 
month. 

There has been an ousel’s nest by the ‘“‘ White 
Water” rocks time out of mind. Every Spring, 
when the first willow-wren’s call comes up from 
the woods, we make a pilgrimage to visit it. So 
s00n as we are near enough to hear the rush of 
the water over the falls, so soon do we catch the 
wondrously joyous strains of the brook-birds. It 
seems that the more white water is falling the 
louder they sing ; and often, when from the bird’s 
bill we have seen that it was singing, the song 
has been completely drowned by the rush of the 
water. And the nest! It has been against that 
dripping lichened rock since first we could reach 
up to it. It is one of the marvels of bird archi- 
tecture—so fresh, so crisp, so cunningly woven, 
and yet so much in keeping with the spirit of the 
bird. It is quite a foot in diameter round, and 
bossy in outline, with a neat hole in the side, and 
wholly composed of the freshest green moss. 
Standing by, one is soon drenched through and 
through by the falling spray, which makes a 
miniature rainbow against the sun. It is here 
that the young dippers first begin life —and a 
fairy spot it is! ‘They soon learn to love the 
white foam and the torrent, and a few days after 
they leave the nest may be seen wading among 
the shallows, or occasionally disappearing into the 
deeps. From these they emerge, the golden wa- 
ter trickling from their backs, but seldom with- 
out some soft-bodied thing from among the peb- 
bles. : 

The young of both dippers and kingfishers are 
driven from the paternal haunts as soon as they 





are able to fare for tnemselves. Never more than 
a pair are found along a river-reach, and soon 
they get to have well-defined beats which they 
seldom fly beyond except under stress of cireum- 
stance. Pairing probably begins in Autumn, as 
it is then, when all the other birds are silent, that 
the peculiarly sweet wren-like song is heard—in- 
variably in the vicinity of running water. The 
birds will not long stay where the water is slow.or 
‘logged ”; they must have the white foam, the 
torrent, the pebbly reaches and the shallows. In 
fact, they could not obtain their food under con- 
ditions other than these. The mountain-burns 
abound with various aquatic insects and their 
larve, and in the limestone districts in innumer- 
able fresh-water mollusks. As we have shown, 
not only is the ousel innocent of destroying the 
eggs and fry of trout and salmon, but it is in- 
directly a friend to a fishery. It is well known 
that among the chief enemies of spawn are the 
larve known as caddis-worms, that of the dragon- 
fly, May-fly, and stone-fly, and also of various 
water-beetles. Now, all these have been found in 
the stomach of the dipper, and therefore it must 
confer a decided benefit on the trout-streams and 
salmon-rivers which it haunts. 








LADY WILDE’S IRISH GHOST-STORIES. 
THE GHOST’S TROUBLE. 


A VERY respectable aged man having died near 
Dunmore Castle some few years ago, his brother 
buried him with all honor in the grave-yard near 
by; but the corpse would not rest quiet. At 
night, and in lonely places, the ghost would ap- 
pear and fix his dead eyes on the brother, but say 
no word, and look so mournful that the poor 
man had no joy in life and knew not what to do. 
Then he consulted the priest at last, and his rev- 
erence gave him some holy Water blessed and con- 
secrated by himself with special prayers, and told 
him to take the flask with him at night to the 
place where he usually met the ghost, and ques- 
tion him as to the cause of his disquiet. So the 
man went as desired, and drew a circle round 
himself as he stood, and poured the holy water 
all over the place. And at twelve o’clock exactly 
the ghost appeared ; and when he got within the 
circle the man felt brave enough to speak, for he 
knew he was protected by the holy water. So he 
asked the ghost : “‘ Why have you left the grave 
to trouble me ?” Then the ghost told him that 
only one thing prevented him getting to heaven, 
and he would never have rest unless this sin were 
removed from him, for the thread that sewed his 
grave - clothes was stolen thread, and the angels 
wouldn’t touch him while it was there, so he had 
to wander about and had no place of rest either 
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on earth or in heaven, and he bade the brother 
go to the grave and rip the clothes and take away 
all the thread and burn it, and get a mass said for 
the repose of his soul, after which he would have 
rest. And all this the brother did, even as he was 
desired, and the ghost was seen no more, 


THE WITCH CHILD. 


A man and his wife on the island had two chil- 
dren, lovely as angels, and were very happy. But 


pail 





| the top of her voice : 
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That must be Tom the Piper, she said, as she 
went in; but lo and behold ! there was the little 
imp stuck up in his grandmother’s arm-chair, and 
he playing away with all his might the sweetest 
music on a set of paper pipes, and with his wiz- 
ened face looking fifty years old, at least. ‘Oh, 
the Lord between us and harm !” exclaimed the 
girl, rushing out of the house, and screaming at 
‘Help ! help ! sure it’s the 
devil himself is sitting there, and not the child 
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THE BOWERY AND ITS STORY.— WAITING 
FOR AN “‘ ELEVATED” TRAIN,—SEE 
paGE 726. 


in process of time a third child was born, 
a son. He was two inches longer thar + 
any baby that ever yet was seen, and had 
« great head of black hair, and even 
something like a beard. And he went 
on growing up fast to three years old, and was 
as wise as a man, besides eating a power of 
food. But after that he dwindled down and 


became quite weeshee, and no size at all, though | 


he ate as much as ever. And he was queer in 
his ways, and with his wizened little face looked 
just like the sprite of an old, old man or ugly 
dwarf. 

Well, one Sunday the parents went to mass, 
leaving a young girl to take care of the children. 
And while she was out in the garden picking 
flowers, suddenly she heard the merriest, jolliest 
dance-tune from the bagpipes, played by some 
one in the house. 





at all !” 


And the neighbors ran when they heard 
the screams, and went back with her into the 


| house, but not a sign of the little imp was to be 





seen, though after much searching he was dis- 
covered behind the meal-tub, a mere little shee- 
not the size of a sod of turf, and burned 
black as any coal, and quite dead, stiff and stark, 
with the withered face of an old, old man. 

So they all knew he was a witch-child. When 
the parents came home they had him put outside 
on the shovel, and before night he was gone. 


oge, 
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‘“WE MET TWO MEN COMING OUT. THEY WEKK 
CARRYING A WOMAN.” 


JACK’S FIANCEE. 
By JoHN IRVING ROMER, 
I. 

Ir is as natural for a lad of twenty to 
fall desperately in love with a woman 
ten or fifteen years his senior as it is for 
water to run down-hill. If this had 
been the only objectionable feature 
about my brother Jack’s attachment for 
Alison Parrish, not one of us would 
have breathed a word of remonstrance. 
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Like all boys inheriting a comfortable com- 
petency, Jack was inclined to be a trifle wild. 
Mother was by nature far too gentle and easy- 
going to have much of a restraint upon such a 
fiery and ungovernable colt. I remember when 
he was only ten years old the little rascal actually 
stood up and defied her to her face. Mother, 
poor thing, burst into tears, and right then and 
there gave up all hope of ever succeeding in gov- 
erning him. After that he had things very nearly 
his own way. As his elder brother, I occasionally 
remonstrated with him, and exhorted him to fol- 
low in the sober path I had chosen; but it did 
very little good, I fear. 

Mother and myself often had serious talks about 
Jack. We looked forward to the time when he 
would be old enough to marry. That was about 
the only event we thought could have a settling 
influence upon him, and give him some definite 
aim in life. It never occurred to us that when 
he did decide to marry he would choose other 
than an amiable and conventional type of girl. 
My brother had a keen eye for feminine beauty, 
and I knew very well that the woman whom he 
finally asked to share his fortune would be as per- 
fect in form and feature as ever a dream of Ital- 
ian sculptor. But beyond this it had’ never oc- 
curred to me to wonder what characteristics Jack’s 
bride would be likely to possess. In fact, the 
whole subject of matrimony was a thing which 
we never connected with Jack except as a desira- 
ble possibility of the remote future. 

Therefore when, one evening, just before din- 
ner was served, he surprised mother and myself 
alone in the drawing-room and solemnly informed 
us that he had something very particular to say 
to us both, I concluded that it must be some new 
scrape that he had been getting into. Rather se- 
rious, too, I reasoned, for it was not his custom 
to confide in us on matters short of paramount 
importance. He turned and drew the heavy por- 
tiéres together with an impatient jerk. Then he 
stood for a moment with his back to us, facing 
the wall, apparently studying a little sketch in 
oils which hung there. When he came toward 
us again and dropped into an easy-chair opposite 
the fire-place, I could see that his face was very 
pale, and that he was nervously biting his lip. 

At first no one spoke. Then mother inquired, 
gently : 

“I hope nothing is the matter; Jack ?” 

No answer, 

Then I interposed, with a trifle of impatience : 
**T thought you had something to say to us ?” 
“So I have, if you'll only give me time to do 
in,” he snapped. 

Really, I had never seen Jack in this mood 
before. I made no reply, and silence reigned for 
the space of five full minutes. Then mother 
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arose, with an anxious look in her eyes, and 
crossed over to Jack’s chair. She began smooth- 
ing his hair in the way that he had resented ever 
since he entered upon his teens. However, he 
did not seem to mind it now. 

**T am thinking of getting married !” he burst 
out, abruptly. 

It was a thunder-bolt. Mother and myself were 
too astonished at first to say anything. ‘Then it 
was she who spoke. 

** Why, Jacky boy !” she began, in a bewildered 
way, unconsciously using the old babyish appella- 
tion; and the next thing either of us knew, she 
had bent over and imprinted half a dozen kisses 
in quick succession squarely under that delicate 
mustache of his which had required such per- 
sistent attentions to develop. 

Jack looked foolish. He hated anything that 
savored of sentiment. His feelings may have run 
deep, for aught I know; they certainly never 
showed themselves on the surface. It was for 
that reason that I could scarcely conceive of his 
being in love. 

** But, Jack, you are only twenty years old !” 
said mother. ‘Surely you can’t be intending to 
marry now !” 

**You forget that in two months I reach my 
majority. At twenty-one, you know, I am to 
come into possession of the money father left me. 
If I should decide to marry then, why 2 

The unfinished sentence was more expressive 
than words. Mother gave a little gasp, and sat 
down. Then I took up the attack. 

**Who’s the girl ?” 

A decided frown came over his face. 
swer was curt : 

** Alison Parrish.” 

** Alice who ?” asked mother. 

** Alison Parrish.” 

**T don’t exactly—er—think I am acquainted 
with — er— Miss Parrish,” I stammered. The 
name seemed unpromising. It had a ‘‘ made-up” 
sound, Suppose Jack’s inamorata should turn 
out to be a variety actress! And then I realized 
how like him it would be to form an attachment 
of that kind. Why had I not foreseen the possi- 
bility, and guarded against it? My blood ran 
cold at the thought. 

“a not ‘Miss Parrish ’— Mrs. 
said Jack, coldly. “She is a widow.” 

«A widow !” and mother’s eyes dilated to the 
size of saucers. ‘* For—pity’s—sake, Jack, how 
old is she ?” 

** About thirty-two, I should judge,” he an- 
swered, frankly, with the air of one who had still 
greater revelations to make. 

** Why, she is almost old enough to be your 
grandmother.” 

‘* Hardly,” said Jack, relaxing his scowl. - 
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‘« Is she nice ?” asked mother, probably because 
she couldn’t think of anything else to say. 

** Well, rather!” ana Jack’s old-time gayety 
returned for the first time during the interview. 
His hearty laugh was reassuring. 

‘‘Who is she, any way? You never told us 
anything about her before. Is she very, very 
pretty ? Does she live in the city, and has she 
always lived here? Oh, Jack, don’t make me 
ask you so many questions. Just tell us all about 
it ; please.” 

“* Well, after all, there isn’t much to say. I met 
her about six months ago, at an afternoon re- 
ception. Since then everything has been in easy 
stages. Yes, she is handsome, and what is more, 
she is very clever. I believe I haven’t told you 
that she is a literary woman. In fact, she is the 
authoress of ‘A Master Passion’—that anony- 
mous novel, you know, accused of being immoral, 
and all that sort of thing.” Jack looked up from 
under his eyebrows to note the effect of his words. 
«However, this last is confidential, for the fact 
isn’t generally known.” 

Mother looked anxious. I don’t know how I 
looked. I certainly felt worried. We regarded 
a ‘‘literary woman” as a person to be avoided ; a 
sort of loud-mouthed Bohemian, uncomely, and 
invariably dressed in décolleté costume ; in short, 
a creature not welcomed in the best society. Per- 
haps our notions were old-fashioned. At any rate, 
one could not give them up at a moment’s notice. 
The situation was becoming strained, and it was 
a relief to us all to have the butler announce that 
dinner was served. Jack was glad enough of an 
excuse to escape, and started to go into the hall. 
Mother stopped him with: 

‘** But, Jack, you haven’t told us in so many 
words that you were engaged.” 

Jack hesitated, and tugged at his mustache 
desperately. 

““We haye an understanding,” he said, at 
length, and passed through the door-way. 





II. 


STRANGELY enough, no one during dinner 
either cared or dared to bring up the subject 
that was uppermost in all our minds. Each 
hoped that the other would broach the topic, 
and each was silent. At last, just before we 
arose from the table, Jack remarked carelessly 
that he was to spend the evening with Mrs. Par- 
rish—I noticed he did not call her by her Chris- 
tian name—and, if I liked, he would present me. 
I accepted the invitation gladly, and in the course 
of an hour we set out from the house. 

The air was cool and bracing, and at his own 
suggestion we dispensed with the luxury of a cab. 

** By the way,” he said, after we had walked a 





block or two in silence, ‘‘I wish you would not 
mention our engagement. You know it is not 
out yet. I shouldn’t like to have her think I was 
spreading the report before she had given me per- 
mission to do so. You understand ?” 

** Oh, yes, perfectly.” 

In my heart I felt there was something under- 
neath all this, and I vowed to penetrate the mys- 
tery. 

‘*Suppose for just this evening you play that 
you are a friend of mine, rather than a brother ? 
You know she might feel that I was placing her 
on exhibition—sort of bringing the family around 
to inspect her, don’t you know? Besides, I had 
obtained permission to bring a Mr. Fish this 
evening. Suppose you let me introduce you as 
Mr. Fish ?” 

This I felt to be an amazing proposition, but I 
was outwardly acquiescent. 

‘*Very well,” I replied. ‘But wouldn’t she 
be apt to resent the imposition after you are 
married—that is, when she finds out who [ really 
am ?” 

**Oh, no; she isn’t at all ‘touchy’ that way. 
And promise me one thing more ”—I was ready 
to promise almost anything just now to gain a 
glimpse of this remarkable woman—‘‘ promise 
me that you will positively refuse to play the 
piano for her if she asks you, and if the subject 
comes, up you will profess a profound ignorance 
of music.” 

**T promise.” 

My talent for music was my one accomplish- 
ment. It seemed hard to deny me the exercise 
of this, the one field in which I was qualified to 
shine. However, I accepted the condition with 
resignation. 

‘‘Now I think I can trust you,” said Jack, 
laughing. 

‘* Why, any one would think you were afraid of 
my winning the affections of your lady-love,” I 
responded, in similar spirit. In an instant the 
scowl settled upon his brow heavier than ever. 
The old barrier, mysterious of texture, had once 
more sprung up between us, and” nothing was 
said for some distance. 

At last I asked : ‘‘ How far are we from our 
destination now ?” 

** About six blocks.” 

The evening was delightful, and the walk had 
refreshed me greatly. There was a glorious full 
moon in the sky, and the stars were all out. This, 
coupled with the street-lights, made it possible to 
see with distinctness for some distance. There 
were few carriages or vehicles of any kind pass- 
ing. An indistinct murmur, growing momenta- 
rily louder, reached my ear. It came from up 
the street, and I turned about to look in that 
direction. At first I could see nothing. As the 
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noise became more and more distinct, I was able 


to detect the rumble of some heavy and clumsily | 


built vehicle drawn at a rapid pace over the rough 
pavements. A moment later, and I could distin- 
guish the sound of horses’ hoofs. The horses 
were apparently upon a gallop. Then came the 
sound of a harsh, unmusical gong. At last the 
vehicle—a fire-engine it proved to be—was in 
sight ; in a twinkling of an eye it was abreast of 
us, and then, in a whir of noise and light, it had 
passed down the street. 

‘« Evidently a big fire somewhere,” I ventured, 
a truism which Jack did not seem to think re- 
quired a response. 

Before the noise had had time to die out it 
came to a sudden and unexpected stop, evidently 
caused by the engine having reached its destina- 
tion. Nowcame the sound through the night-air 
of firemen shouting their orders and men running 
to and fro. Other fire-engines, hose-carts and 
patrol-wagons were making for the rendezvous at 
utmost speed. A corpulent policeman trotted 
past us in the direction of the fire. Men and 
boys were running down from the side-streets, 
eager for the spectacle. Now, for the first time, 
I noticed a column of smoke in the sky. A tongue 
of flame suddenly shot out and marked its base. 

‘** Hullo !” exclaimed Jack, shortly ; ‘* that must 
be near Mrs. Parrish’s house.” 

And then, without a word of warning, he leaped 
forward and bounded down the street like a mad- 
man. ‘* My God !” was all I heard him say. Ilis 
hat flew off, unheeded in his wild flight. I picked 
it up, and followed as fast as I could. By making 
every effort I could barely keep him in sight. If 
it had not been for the brilliancy of the moon I 
must surely have lost sight of him. 

We were not long in reaching the scene of the 
fire. It was a handsome brownstone house, in 
one of the most fashionable localities. The in- 
terior seemed all ablaze. Already a ladder had 
been placed to one of the upper windows, and a 
fireman carrying the hose was half-way up, bat- 
tling with the smoke and flames. There had 
been no time as yet to form the fire-lines, and 
Jack darted across the street and up the steps of 
the burning house. I tried to restrain him; I 
shouted at the top of my lungs to come back ; 
but he was deaf. There was no doubt about it, 
this was the house of Alison Parrish. 

I realized that I must think quickly. Jack 
had rushed into that fiery furnace, and I knew 
him well enough to know that he would not come 
out until he had found the object of his quest. A 
fireman was standing near me, ax in hand. I 
shouted in his ear, melodramatically : ‘* A mad- 
man has just run in that house ; bring him out, 
and your fortune is made !” 

He shook his head irresolutely. 








‘**It’s too far gone,” he said. 

I put my hand in my pocket and pulled out 
the roll of bills that was there. He glanced at 
the money, then at the house, and then at my 
face. 

*< Tl try it,” he said ; ** but put up your money. 
I don’t want it.” 

A moment later, and he had disappeared into 
the smoke, I at his heels. We met two men com- 
ing out. They were carrying a woman. I glanced 
at the men, but neither of them was Jack. 

One of them shouted : ‘* Here, some of you lend 
a hand with this lady !” 

I could see they were both nearly overpowered, 
and helped them carry her down the steps. Ii 
was the work of a moment. The glimpse I ha] 
of her face, deathly white, told me she was sur- 
passingly beautiful. 

** Who is she ?” I] demanded of one of the men, 
who was apparently a servant in the family’s em- 
ploy. 

‘*That is Mrs. Parrish.” 

‘** Here,” said I, taking a card from my wallet 
and writing a few lines to mother on the reverse, 
‘*take the lady to this address—that is, if you 
have no other place to take her. Quick, call a 
cab before she revives.” 

And then I dashed back into the smoke. 


Ill. 

‘** MoTHER, don’t you think it very strange that 
she has never once called for Jack ?” 

It was a question that had been troubling me 
for some time, but one that I disliked to ask. 

** Yes, it does seem’ rather strange that she 
never once should have mentioned him in her 
delirium. But then, you know, she has asked 
few questions of any sort. I don’t suppose che 
has the faintest idea who we are.” 

Poor mother, how she had changed! There 
were great furrows in her forehead, and her eyes 
were dimmed with the traces of many tears. It 
was only three weeks since Jack had been borne 
out of that fiery furnace, burned to death. Yet 
it seemed an age. How sad it was that he, of us 
all, on the very threshold of that which men hold 
dearest in life, should be cut off! Our merry, 
light-hearted Jack, with all the ambitions and 
fire of youth pulsing in his veins, gone! I could 
not realize it. I knew that I could not, and that 
I would not for weeks to come. 

Of a sudden the portiéres trembled, and a head 
was thrust between. I started and uttered an 
involuntary exclamation. After all, it was only 
the doctor. 

‘‘Mrs. Parrish seems very much better this 
morning,” he said, addressing me. ‘*‘ She wants 
to know what has happened and where she is; 
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she’s asking all manner of questions. I don’t 
think it will do any harm now to tell her every- 
thing. I believe you said she was very much at- 
tached to your brother Jack ?” 

** Yes ; they were engaged to be married ;” and 
at the remembrance of that last evening wher he 
had broken the news, little dreaming what the 
next few hours had in store for him, mother’s 
tears started afresh. 

** Oh, I could never stand it ; you must go and 
tell her, Will,” she said to me. 

** Very well ;” and I went up the stairs slowly, 
dreading the duty that was before me. 

The sick-room was darkened, but I could 
plainly distinguish the trained nurse as she sat 
at the bedside, looking very sweet and pretty in 
her dress of pure white. I whispered a word in 
her ear, and she quietly withdrew to a corner of 
the room where she could be readily summoned, 
if needed. Yet, stealthy as were her movements, 
the slight rustling of her dress caught the acute 
ear of the patient. Wearily she turned her head 
until she shed on me the full light of her great, 
fawn-like eyes. 

“Oh,” she said, slowly and with effort, ‘ an- 
other stranger ?” 

**Not a stranger, but a friend who will do 
everything in his power for you.” 

**Then you will tell-me why I am here, and 
what has happened ? They all continue evading 
me so !” 

** Yes, I will tell you all you want to know ; but 
you have been very, very sick, and if yon become 
excited I shall have to stop talking to you. Now, 
in the first place, you are in Jack’s home, and 
Jack’s mother and brother are doing everything 
in their power to make you well.” 

‘Jack ? Jack who ?” she asked, wonderingly. 

I was puzzled. Had she lost all remembrance 
of the past ? 

“Why, Jack Colvin, of course,” I answered, 
soothingly. 

“I know Will Colvin, but I never héard of 
Jack. Will told me he had no brothers.” 
| “But Will is myname. Jack was my brother.” 

There -was some mystery here, for she was 
plainly in her right mind now. 

“Then Will—I mean Jack—must have been 
deceiving me.” She half closed her eyes. ‘Oh, 
I see it all now. Ife was introduced to me as Mr. 
Colvin, and I took for granted that he was Mr. 
Will Colvin, the composer—that’s you, isn’t it ? 
You know I had heard several of his pieces, and, 
somehow, they seemed to touch a responsive chord 
in me.” Iam afraid I must have blushed here, 
for my compositions had not made me famous, 
nor had they been considered by most hearers as 
very remarkable. ‘‘I am, oh, so fond of music ! 
and as Jack fell in love with me at first sight, I 





suppose he was unwilling to give up the advan- 
tage of appearing in my eyes as a fine musi- 
cian.” 

** Why, Jack couldn’t play a note !” I burst in, 
astonished at this revelation. ‘‘He had no ear 
for music.” 

** Yes, I used to beg him to play for me—play 
some of his own compositions, you know—and he 
used to make the funniest excuses.” 

Then I remembered Jack’s eagerness to have 
me profess an ignorance of music when I should 
meet Mrs. Parrish. Also the agreement we made 
that I was to appear under the name of Mr, Fish. 
And all the while he was passing himself off as 
his brother! All is fair in love and war, they say. 

** And so Jack brought me here ?” resumed the 
patient, dreamily. ‘‘ Jack always said he was my 
best friend, although I would not believe it then.” 
She had not yet learned of his death. 

“«« Best friend’ !” I echoed. “ Why, you know 
you were to marry him !” reprovingly. 

*‘Marry ? Marry Jack Colvin ?” and to her 
face there came a mocking smile. 

‘Yes. Was it not so ?” 

““Tt was only a flirtation of mine. I never 
meant to marry him. Why, he is only a boy, 
and I—why, I was merely studying him for my 
next novel.” 

iow heartless this seemed, with poor Jack in 
his grave! And this was the woman whom we 
had taken in and nursed so carefully, and cared 
for so tenderly ! 

‘But he told me you were engaged.” 

‘* Possibly. I remember his saying something 
about my marrying him, but I really forget 
whether I promised to or not. Engagements are 
so readily broken, nowadays, you know. He will 
recover in time.” 

My heart turned in loathing from this woman. 
A serpent she seemed. Masked beneath the 
charms of an Oriental beauty was the treachery 
of an adder. Yet I could readily understand how 
Jack could have fallen in love with her, and 
adored her with his whole being for her charms 
as well as her faults. 

** But Jack is dead now,” I said, coldly. ‘‘ He 
died in an attempt to save you from being burned 
to death. Would that he could have seen you as 
I see you !” 

She lifted that exquisitely shaped hand to her 
face, and I could see the tears were in her eyes, 
At last she spoke: ‘‘ Poor boy! How glad I am 
I pretended to love him, instead of letting him 
know the truth at the first! That would have 
meant — with his nature—a fate worse than 
death.” 

** But you deceived him !” 

** What would you have had me do?. I could 
never have forgiven myself if I had made his last 
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hours on earth miserable. At least I have this to 
think of—that I made him happy.” 
* * * * 4 

A shadow passes over my paper as I write, and 
I look up. It is Alison, and on her face plays 
the old mocking smile. I hold up my finger 
threateningly, and say, playfully : 

“‘ Naughty one, you have been reading over my 
shoulder.” 

Her only reply; is a smile. 

‘*Do you know, I half believe you married me 
just to make a study of me!” 





“THE LAST or tue MOHICANS.” 
By J. L. Forp. 


Hicu up among the wooded hills which lie be- 
tween Norwich and New London we stopped the 
carriage, and looked down at the beautiful valley 
which lay at our feet. 

It was a superb, cloudless day in the early Fall, 
and we could see the smooth waters of the Thames 
River gleaming like molten silver in a great bed 
of vivid green. A few trees whose leaves had al- 
ready changed to a vivid scarlet lent touches of 
color to the scene. There were birds singing in 
the trees, and squirrels running along the stone 
walls. There were a few houses in sight, and 
through the trees by the road-side I caught a 
glimpse of a substantial-looking wooden church 
standing in a clearing near by. 

“‘ What settlement is this ?” I inquired of the 
guide, philosopher and friend who bore me com- 
pany. 

“ We are now,” he replied, ‘‘in the old Mohe- 
gan reservation set apart for the Indians early in 
the seventeenth century, and finally conveyed to 
them by a deed bearing the date of 1710. 
deed is still in existence, and by its terms the land 
is settled forever on the tribe, ‘so long as there 
shall be any Mohegans found or known of alive 
in the world.’ Certain rights which were agreed 
upon at that time are still enjoyed by the rem- 
nants of the great tribe. For instance, they still 
have the privilege of cutting basket-wood on any 
land between the road and the river, and although 
they have long since abandoned basket-making, 
and the land has been cut up into farms and sold 
to Connecticut farmers, they could still claim the 
old prerogative if they cared to exercise it.” 

As my friend spoke, I realized that I was now 
in the country made famous by the Pequot wars, 
and that it was through these very hills that the 
great Uncas roamed with his dusky warriors, and 
fought and parleyed with his pale-faced foes until 
he finally took refuge here, and ended his days 
amid such quiet scenes as these. Two or three 


- children, with straight black hair and beady eyes,. 
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paused as they passed us, playing with a little 
cart. They did not want to have their pictures 
taken, but I took a snap-shot at the little group, 
for I realized that they were literally “the last 
of the Mohicans.” They were not of pure Indian 
blood, and, indeed, among the fifty or sixty mem- 
bers of the little colony there is not a single pure- 
blooded Mohegan to be found. They have inter- 
married with both whites and negroes, and the 
results of these unions are apparent in the faces of 
many of those whom we met that afternoon. I 
saw several, however, who had the same copper- 
colored skin, high cheek-bones and straight, wiry 
hair that distinguished the savages whom Colum- 
bus encountered when he landed on the Cat Islands 
four centuries ago. 

**Uncas died not far from here about two cent- 
uries ago,” continued my friend. ‘He lived toa 
very great age, and as late as the year 1684 was 
seen sitting in front of his wigwam, asleep. He 
had long before that made peace with the colo- 
nists, and by his sagacity and cunning secured 
for his tribe the rights which they enjoy up to 
the present day. The remains of the great chief 
lie in a little road-side grave-yard in Norwich, and 
above them has been raised a plain, massive shaft 
bearing the single word ‘Uncas.’? He needs no 
epitaph beyond this. The story of his prowess in 
battle, his wisdom at the council - fire, and his 
peaceful death, surrounded by the remnants of 
his great tribe, will never be forgotten. Not far 
from the monument you can see another me- 
mento of the great chieftain. It is a deep chasm 
between two high precipices, and known the 
whole country through as Uncas’s Leap. Tradi- 
tion says that once, when hotly pursued by his 
enemies, Uncas leaped across this chasm and es- 
caped through the forest; and it is in memory 
of this feat that the place has been preserved as 
nearly as possible in its primitive state.” 

My friend is an enthusiastic student of early 
Indian and colonial history, and when he once 
mounts his hobby there is no stopping him. He 
let down some bars in the fence, and drove up to 
the wooden church where the Indians still gather 
every Sunday morning, and in front of which 
their fair is held in the Fall of each year. Some 
of the poles used for the fair were still standing in 
front of the church, and he told me that the Mo- 
hegan fair was attended by pale-faces for miles 
around, who bought baskets and other specimens 
of aboriginal industry, and ate succotash and corn- 
cake in the belief that those dishes were pre- 
pared in a superior fashion by the half- breed 
squaws. During the year the members of the 
colony engage in farming, and occasionally go 
off for a day’s fishing or hunting. There is plenty 
of small game left in the neighborhood, though 
of course the deer have long since disappeared. 
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THE ‘‘ GREAT STONE,’’ NEAR THE MOHEGAN SETTLEMENT. 
(The largest erratic bowlder on the continent, 
10,000 tons weight.) 

Quail, partridge, rabbits and gray squirrels 
abound, and are secured in good numbers dur- 
ing the season. ‘There are a great many chest- 
nuts and walnuts on the reservation, too, and in 
the Fall an honest penny is turned by gather- 
ing and sending them to market. ‘They probably 
find their way to New York and into the roaster 
of some Italian fruit-vender, The office-boy who 
stops, with his dime novel under his arm, to fill 


his pocket with the hot roasted nuts so dear to | 


his soul, little dreams that they were gathered in 
the Connecticut hills by the descendants of Un- 
eas’s great band of warriors. 

‘*Do they still hold the land in common ?” I 
inquired, 

‘*T believe,” was the reply, “‘ that a few years 
ago it was divided up among the different fam- 
ilies, and is now held by the individuals just like 
any other land ; but within my own memory the 
people have held to many of their old customs, 
such as discussing their affairs together about the 
council-fire. There’s a house just below here 


where Sarah Ifuntingdon used to live, and teach | 
them, in the old times. We'll go down there, if | 


you like.” 

Leaving our horse hitched to one of the trees, 
we strolled across the fields to a queer little old 
house made of wood, and with one of its sides 
covered with sheets of felt and rusty iron. A 
large and powerfully built man, with a face of 
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pronounced Indian’ characteristics, stood in the 
| door-way. He was accustomed to sight - seers, 
evidently, and readily told us where to find the 
little burying-ground, and also the huge rock 
which was formerly used as a fortress and a 
| watch-tower. There were no more members of 
| the Uneas family living, he said, but he could 
well remember when a few who claimed to be de- 


scendants of the renowned warrior still dwelt in 
the neighborhood. 

We found the old burying- ground in a field 
close to the road-side. It is a peaceful, neglected 
spot, and there are blackberry-vines climbing 
over the graves where sachem, chief and saga- 
more sleep the eternal sleep, Some of the graves 

/are very old, and the inscriptions on the crum- 
bling stones are almost illegible. Here and there 
we read the name of Uncas, and beneath it the 
words, ‘‘ One of the Royal Family.” 

From the burying-ground we drove to the old 
fortress and watch-tower, distant about two miles 
away. ‘To reach it, we left the highway and fol- 
lowed a narrow lane through the woods, which 
brought us, finally, to a clearing among the hi'lc, 
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m which stood an old-fashioned farm-house, and, 
a few rods away, the “‘ great stone.” 

**T’ll tell you,” said my friend, ‘how it was 
that this little spot became a human residence. 
Years ago there was a white man who was a friend 
of Uncas, and the Indian desired, for various rea- 
So: he per- 


sons, to have him for a neighbor. 
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suaded him to build a house here, and promised 
that in case of attack he would come with all his 
followers to protect him. Accordingly, the white 
man built for himself a house—probably on the 
site occupied by this farm-house—and when it 
was finished he prepared a great feast, and then 
fired the gun which had been agreed upon as the 
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signal. In half an hour the crests of the hills 
about him were peopled with bands of grim war- 
riors. They came down the wooded slopes, with 
Uncas at their head, and partook of the banquet 
which the white man spread for him. The In- 
dians, although they probably said very little, 
were immensely pleased with both the trick and 


the feast, and for years after the white settler | 


lived among them in peace and friendship.” 
We climbed to the top of the rock by means of 
a ladder, and seated ourselves in a sort of rude 
chair which crowns its summit. It is, according 
to my friend, the largest erratic bowlder in this 
country, if not in the world, being about seventy 
feet in length and fifty in height. Its weight is 
ten thousand tons, and it must have been carried 
there, during the glacial period, by some iceberg 
on its way to the equator. The frosts and storms 
of centuries have chipped from it many large 
pieces, one of which, lying beside it, is sixty feet 
long and nearly twenty feet thick, and is esti- 
mated to weigh twelve hundred tons. Several 
bowlders, similar to this one, but much smaller in 
size, are found strewn along the New England 


coast, and also on Long Island, and it is believed | 


that many of them lie at the bottom of the Sound. 
About two years ago they were the subject of 
special study on the part of Professsor Beals, a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of London, who made 
a thorough examination of this section of the 
country. 

The sun was setting as we drove home through 
the lonely Mohegan settlement. As we reached 
its boundaries, I saw an old man standing by the 
road-side and gazing at the fertile valley before 
him with all the apparent indifference of his race. 
He was probably calculating the profits on his 
crop of hay, but there were a good many things 


he might have thought of had he been gifted with | 


a vivid imagination. 
DE STAEL WAS TAKEN 

DOWN. 

LEARNED, spiritual women have their small 
and great weaknesses like ordinary mortals. So 
the Frau von Staél had the fault in society of 
not giving any one else a chance to speak a word, 
although she talked incessantly herself without 
regard to the comfort of her listeners. Several 
gentlemen, who had the greatest respect for the 
lady’s writings, yet were frequently unpleasantly 
touched by her inexhaustible flow of conversation, 
concluded to teach her a lesson. , 

They introduced a stranger to her, and praised 
him as an extremely learned man. The author- 
ess received the guest with great politeness, but 
at once sought to let her light, shine, and, ac- 
cording to her habit, talked very much and asked 


HOW MME. 


innumerable questions, although in her zeal she 
did not netice that the addressed never answered 
one of them. 
.After the stranger had disappeared, the other 
_gentlemen asked how she was pleased with him. 
‘He is a highly amiable man, full of learning 
and wit,” she replied ; but was not a little aston- 
| ished and horrified when the successful trick wa: 
told her that she had entertained a deaf and dumb 
| man. 











SCHOOL-BOY WIT. 

Some more of Mr. Henry J. Barker’s curious 
specimens of Board school-boys’ mistakes appear 
in an English magazine. It is surprising to read 
that, according to one youthful essayist, Mr. 
Smith, the leader of the House of Commons, 
‘‘was a poor boy, at first he was a paper-boy. 
One day, while he was selling papers, he caught 
sight of a little girl trying to get across the road, 
but could not, for the number of carriages. He 
at once went to her assistance, and carried her 
safely across the road. A little while after this 
Mr. Smith had a paper-stall on nearly every rail- 
way station in England.” Mr. Barker found on 
inquiry that this was a generally received tradi- 
tion among the children in one district of Lon- 
don. Another boy, asked what was the difference 
between a sheep’s heart and the human organ, 
replied, ‘‘ A sheep’s heart is the softest, for you 
can bite a sheep’s heart, but a woman’s heart you 
break.” This boy’s mother had died of a broken 
heart. A sharp lad is quoted, who, asked as to 
the gender of the noun egg, replied : “Sir, you 
canna tell till it’s hatched.” In an essay on the 
donkey occurred the statement: ‘“‘The donkey 
rather likes to feel a whip, as it only tickles him, 
and makes him feel joyful and hungry.” 











Ir seems rather strange that, while skins and 
eggs of the Great Auk are so highly valued, the 
public rarely hear of Pallas’s Cormorant, the ex- 
tinction of which in the North Pacific corresponds 
to that of the Great Auk in the North Atlantic. 
Only four specimens of Pallas’s Cormorant are 
known to exist in museums ; no one possesses its 
eggs ; and no bones were found or preserved until 
Mr. Leonhard Stejneger, of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, was so fortunate some years ago as to 
rescue a few of them. Yet this bird was the larg- 
i and handsomest of its tribe. So says Mr. 
| 


Stejneger in an interesting paper—issued by the 
| Smithsonian Institution —in which he recerds 
| how the bones referred to were found by him in 
| 1882 near the north-western extremity of Behring 
| Island. In an appendix to this papet Mr. Stej- 
neger’s ‘‘ find” is fully and exactly described by 
Mr. Frederick A. Lucas, 
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TOGETHER. 
By Eric LULWoRTH. 
Once, long ago, in youth’s sweet prime, 
When first we met, 
I dreamed a dream of summer-time 
That haunts me yet. 
Together! together! 
Ever to see thee, ever to hear thee, 
Ever to know that thou art near me; 
Ever to turn to thee for peace, 
Ever to know that pain shall cease, 
With the light of thine eyes to cheer me! 
Together! together! 
In the days that my hope can see ; 
Together! forever! my darling, my love, with thee! 


Once, happy hour! in days gone by, 
The words were spoken, 

The vows were vowed beneath the sky 
That fate has broken. 
Together! together! 

Ever to see me, ever to hear me, 

Ever to know that I am near thee ; 

Ever to turn to me for peace, 

Ever to hope that pain may cease, 

If the love of my heart can cheer thee. 
Together! together! 

In the days that we soon shall see 

Together! Forever! my darling, my love, with thee! 


But somewhere yet, when all of life is done 
That I must do, 

The clouds shall vanish from the sun, 
The dream come true. 
Together ! together! 

Ever to see thee, ever to hear thee, 

Ever to know that thou art near me; 

Ever to turn to thee for peace, 

Ever to know that pain shall cease, 

With the light of thine eyes to cheer me. 
Together! together! 

In the worlds that we cannot see 

Together! Forever! my darling and I shall be! 


There, where no earthly fires ean flame 
Sad hearts to passion’s heat— 
Our love transformed, but yet the same— 
There shall we meet. 
Together! together! 
see thee, ever to hear thee, 
know that thou art near me ; 
Ever to turn to thee for peace, 
Ever to know that pain shall cease, 
With the light of thine eyes! with the light of thine eyes 
And the love of thy heart to cheer me. 
Together | together! 
In the worlds that we soon shall see 
Together! Forever! my darling and I shall be! 


Ever to 
Ever to 








JOHN JACOB ASTOR. 
By J. W. WATSON. 

PEOPLE, generally, do not think so, but I hold 
that rich men have their rights, as well as poor 
men, although it seems a general belief that the 
moment a man becomes very rich,.no matter how, 
whether by his industry, luck or inheritance, 
that his bounden duty is to share it with every- 


body who has not had the same industry, luck or 
inheritance. If this theory be right, and was 
generally embraced, there would be no more rich 
men, and no more ambition, for there would be 
no more incentive to obtain wealth, and conse- 
quently small, or no, enterprise. Another mis- 
take is to suppose that rich men are only rich 
men, and nothing more ; that they see no enjoy- 
ments in life beyond money- getting. In some 
cases this may be so, but in the case of the man 
whose name heads this paper, it was not. John 
Jacob Astor, the original of the name, in this 
city, was notably a great man. He was great in 
something besides money-making and money-sav- 
ing ; he was a man of thought and ideas, and his 
money came to him as a sequence. He was more 
than this. In his earlier days, he was a social, 
generous, good-natured man, who did not let his 
great wealth chill his blood, and a far-seeing one, 
who could not fail to become rich if he followed 
out those far-seeing instincts. He foresaw the 
coming greatness of the city of his adoption, and 
acted on it by investing in real estate, much of 
which the family still holds, a hundred times en- 
hanced in value. I remember, when a boy, hav- 
ing had many opportunities of hearing and see- 
ing him, his injunction to my father and to 
others, ‘“‘ Buy dirt—it won’t run away.” On this 
principle, which he instilled into his children, he 
bought real estate, but never sold. I heard him 
once say: ‘‘I will never give a lease, for, if it is a 
good one, they will sell it; if bad, they wi!l rua 
away and leave it.” I think he hardly knew how 
rich he was, or, if he did, had a full appreciation 
of it. I once heard him to say to Philip Hone, 
who was Mayor of the City of New York, and 
supposably a very rich man: ‘‘ Philip, how much 
are you worth ?” The answer was: ‘‘Oh, about 
three-quarters of a million, Astor.” The then 
thirty millionaire responded : *‘{ don’t know but 
that’s as good as if you were a rich man.” 
Astor was very fond of the society of literary 
men, and sought them as much as he could. He 
was a life-long friend.of Irving, Paulding and Hal- 
leck, the latter being for many years his tecre- 
tary, and who often related to me that he told his 
employer that he did not want to be rich, but that 
if he had a steady income of $200 a year he would 
be satisfied. The old man, as a grim joke, left 
the poet exactly that sum per annum in his will, 
which it is pretty well known that his son Will- 
iam B. increased to a comfortable sum as long as 
Fitz-Greene lived. Astor had a great liking for 
old Billy Reynolds’s chop-house, in Thames Street, 
back of Trinity Church, and would go there al- 
most daily to enjoy his chop, or steak, and his 
pewter of ale, in company with Fitz-Greene Hal- 
o Irving, or some literary man, . sometimes 





(Poe—though he did not like Poe, and denouneed | 
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him as quarrelsome, which he was. Reynolds was 
2 snarling, but good-natured, Englishman, who, 
when he became rich, bought a place at Fort Lee, 
on the Hudson, next door to my father’s, and I | 
saw much of him. He was very fond of Halleck, 
und boasted of his acquaintance, Halleck dined 
with him every Sunday on which the boat ran, 
and had a good dinner, I’ll be bound. The poet 








Donald Clarke, commonly called the mad poet, a 
sort of madness that it would be well if more peo- 
ple possessed. Clarke was shrewd, but eccentric, 
and did not have the faculty of making a living, 
but.could make up for all shortcomings in drink- 
ing. He would lay for Astor in the mornings, 
when he would come down to his office—which 
was that of the American Fur Company, in Ann 


A GOOD DAY’S WORK, 
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always carried a green cotton umbrella, rain or 
shine, Broadway or anywhere else, and, wherever 
he might be, never trusted it out of his sight. He 
was always full of humor and dry jokes, but never 
lost his dignity ; and beyond all he had a pro- 
found respect for Mr. Astor, treating him at all 
times with studied politeness, and pronouncing 
him a great man, to whom history would do jus- 
tice. Another of Mr. Astor’s favorites was Mc- 
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Street, near William, the entrance bounded on 
the east side by the very house in which Irving 
was born—and always get a lecture from the old 
man about drinking, ending off with the gift of a 
dollar, which Clarke would not have ten minutes 
before he would be found at Stoneall’s, a noted 
drinking-place a few doors above, toward Nas- 
sau Street, from which he never emerged while 
a cent remained. 
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‘* WITH A SHRIEK OF MORTAL FRIGHT HE TURNS TO FLY.” 


THE STORY OF LIESEL. 


By VIRGINIA DUNCAN, 


THEY have been listening to her for an hour. 
They are the wealthy land-owner Hartmann, his 
wife Hedwig, and nephew Carl, last of the fam- 
ily, dearly loved by all who know him, a lieuten- 
ant in the Emperor’s body-guard—and dying. 

She is Liesel—blue-eyed, fair-haired, with the 
face of an angel—the companion of Frau Hart- 
mann, and the betrothed of Carl. She is sing- 
ing, and the words are like these : 





“‘T'd give bread and cheese for kisses, 
If the kisses were from you.” 


She looks at Carl, but the pretty eyes grow 
sad and dim. She softly closes the piano, and 
asks permission of Frau Hartmann to retire. 

Vol, XXIX., No. 6—48, 


| feeble. 
ing has been more rapid. She, poor girl, is heart- 





| Carl lights a cigar, and steps through the window 


on to the lawn. ‘ 

‘Oh, Heaven !” says his aunt; ‘our Carl will 
never be owner here. Day by day he grows more 
Since his betrothal with Liesel the fad- 
broken. How she nurses him! It is a wonder 
she does not break down.” 

‘‘God help us if she does !” 
owner. ‘‘ Her loving ways and bright songs cheer 
us all—do they not, my heart ?” 

‘* Yes; and her rosy lips, and bright eyes, poor 
child, they will be dim with weeping soon.” 

‘‘Oh, God! Hedwig, I would give my life for 
the boy Lieschen, child, I thought you were 


returns the land- 
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in bed. There, sweetheart, don’t cry; when you 
are his wife you will take such care of him——” 

sut Lieschen has gone once more, and what 
she says is this: 
Carl; can I not return him mine ?” 

But she does not betake herself to the pretty 
white bedroom, where the worked counterpane, 
bureau-cover, and table-cloth, with its little dia- 
mond-folded napkin in the centre, all tell that 
Frau Hartmann makes a daughter of her young 
companion. Avoiding Carl, whose lighted cigar 
betrays him, she hastily but 


ance. 
| She forces herself to look in. 
‘He could give his life for | 


shrinkingly ap- | 


proaches a grave-yard near the outskirts of the | 


estate, Once inside the gates, a change comes 
over the girl. She is no longer the gentle Liese 
who sings love-songs to her Carl, and makes the 
land-owner and his wife young again with her 
merry laughter. She is a pale and shivering 
g.rl, who flings herself on the cold ground be- 
fore a crumbling vault, and sobs : 


which she has been resting. There is no resist- 
First, the lead cover—then the wooden. 
Does she see a 
heap of moldering bones and cere-cloths ? Oh, 
God, no! the coffin is empty! 
* * * * * 

There is no quiet breakfast at the land-owner’s 
next morning. Carl is surely dying; his uncle 
had found him in the garden, the night before, 
gasping, unable to regain his room. His aunt 
has spent the night at his side, refusing her hus- 
band’s aid, or to have Liese called. 

**Poor child, she will know it soon enough !” 

And now the great Berlin doctor, for whom 
the land-owner telegraphed last night, comes, 


| hears the story of Carl’s strange, causeless illness, 


‘*Oh, Carl! Oh, God, is there no other way ? | 


Must he die ? must he lie there with them, and 
and crumble—and become a mass of 
Ah!” She shrieks, and writhes on the ground, 
‘* But I cannot—no, not even for him. Qh, it 
is so cold, and narrow, and hard; it is dark, and 
smells so damp, the blood won’t run and feel warm 
—my blood, Carl’s blood. Every time my heart 
beats I feel it newly ; I can sing, and dance, and 

love! How can I give it up? Oh, Carl, if 
you knew all, you would not ask me to !” 

Now she opens the door of the vault, and en- 
ters, shudderingly. It is cold, dark and damp. 
The moon is just up, and by her light Liesel can 








molder 


see three rows of square tablets, one above the 
other, in ghastly likeness of a doll-house, with the 
names of forgotten dead, for furniture and in- 
mates. 

Along the front 


sometime mourners had been wont to lay flow- 


runs a narrow ledge, where 
ers ; at first constantly, then at long and longer 
intervals, till all the fresh flowers were needed for 
rejoicings, and the withered ones blew away and 
were lost. 

Below the narrow ledge is a wider one, evidently 
is a coffin cased 
vault to in- 
evi- 


built at a more recent date ; on it 
in lead. There was no place in the 
this last and the 


dently been mercifully consoled, and their minds 


close one, survivors had 
led to brighter things, before making arrange- 
ments for more secure Liesel flings 
herself on this neglected coffin and fairly screams : 

** Must I, Carl ?—must I, Carl ?—must my dear, 
must I be like those 


interment. 


warm blood be cold as ice ? 
others ?” 

Then, checking her sobs, she is once more the 
loving Liesel. 

‘* My best beloved, if not I—you !” 


Then she resolutely rises, and grasps the lid on | 


looks wise, knows nothing, utters hopeful words 
with no heart in them, drinks a glass of Johan- 
nisberger, and goes. 

The good aunt must rest ; Liese shall take her 
place. But the little maid who was sent after 
Liese returns alone. 

** Fraiilein Liesbet must be walking. 
not in her room.” 

‘‘Impossible that she should be walking, this 
morning of all others. She must be waiting 
down-stairs. Is she deaf, dumb and blind, that 
she does not come to us—and Carl ?” 

But the day passes, and another ; Carl lingers, 
move dead than alive, and Lieschen does not come. 

The third day it can be kept from him no 
longer ; there comes a little life into his face, a 
little strength to his voice, and his first word is 
** Lieschen !” 

What to say—how to tell him! The country 
has been scoured for miles round to no purpose ; 


She is 


there is no trace of the missing one. Alarms have 
out, but not even the liberal reward 
offered by the land-owner has elicited any infor- 
Lieschen is lost indeed. Carl is incon- 


been sent 


mation. 
‘Oh, for strength to search myself!  Liesel, 


/ could find thee, if every one else failed— 
thou wouldst hear me call. Oh, for one kiss—only 


J j 
bride, 


one. 

But there is no strength ; the mysterious dis- 
that defied the and most learned 
doctors has almost finished its work ; and though 
the last few days have been without perceptible 
failure, it is evident that unless some change 
comes, and soon, there can be no hope. 

Are prayers answered ? Sometimes, for the 
look of life grows on the poor loved face, and 
Aunt Hedwig has room in her heart to mourn 
Liesel—lost Liesel, for whom Carl constantly 
calls: ‘* Come, my love, if only for one kiss !” 
* e * ; * 


euse gravest 


It is midnight. The land-owner, worn with 
watching, has dropped into a troubled sleep, only 
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a few minutes, doubtless, but he is wakened by a 
weak cry from Carl, ‘‘ Liesel, love !” sees a figure 
slip from the room, and rushes to the bedside of 
his nephew. Carl is lying very still, As his 
uncle falls on his knees he whispers, faintly, 
‘« Liesel—kissed—me—here,” and the end has 
come. ‘‘ Here” is his poor wasted throat, and 
on it isa small red mark, like the prick of a pin. 
* ‘ # * 

Carl must be placed in the old vault till other 
preparations can be made. The land-owner can- 
not leave his wife, who is prostrated by the dou- 
ble bereavement. The village undertaker will 
arrange all. The small coffin in front of the 
ledge must be moved. The young land-owner 
shall lie there; he is small and light; the stone- 
work, though crumbling, will hold a little longer. 

‘‘Here, Max, help me lift off this. Is it too 
heavy ? Then we will take it out of the lead, Be 
eareful now. What ? the lid is loose! Bring me 
some nails. We will soon make all right.” 

The undertaker is a practical man, and has no 
foolish scruples. In a moment a nail is driven 
in. The coffin sways a little. 

‘‘Hold it steady, Max.” x 

In goes another. The rocking becomes more 
violent, as if some one inside were struggling to 
get out. 

** Max, hold the thing still. It is falling—can’t 
you see ?” 

Max is trembling. 

‘*You may beat me, but I won’t put my hand 
on it. Something is wrong.” 

‘* Idiot, what can be wrong but that the tres- 
tles are old? There, one more nail.” 

As he drives it home with a careless hand, Max 
utters a scream, for a spurt of blood—red, warm 
blood—comes through a crack in the moldering 
coffin, and the stolid undertaker yells with mad 
horror as his rough flannel blouse is drenched 
with the terrible stream. With a shriek of mor- 
tal fright he turns to fly, dashing down at the 
same time his heavy hammer. It strikes the half- 
overturned, crumbling coffin; the side falls out, 
and there, newly dead, weltering in the blood 
flowing from a nail-hole in her breast, lies Liesel. 

x * x % # 

**Oh, Heaven! yes, a fine estate, but who will 
live there, when it is as well known as gospel 
that the last of the race died—God help us—all 
through his aunt’s companion, who was—a 
vampire !” 

TRAVELING BY AIR. 
By ANDREW WILSON. 

In oae of Jules Verne’s famous romances, if I 
mistake net, there is graphically depicted a jour- 
ney from the earth to the moon. The chief pro- 
ceedings involved in this extended tour consisted, 

















I believe, in the voyagers being shot out of a mon- 
ster cannon. ‘They were inclosed in a kind of 
gigantic shell or cannon-ball, and then projected 
into space toward the ‘queen of night,” their 
exact speed, and the date of arrival on the inner 
surface, being, of course, accurately calculated 
according to astronomical data. Truth to tell, 
there is something which is always interesting 
about the romance of science ; and the perusal 
of Jules Verne’s yolume compels one to the regret 
that lunar trips, which might, however, be rather 
chilly and cheerless, or excursions to Mars, which 
might be much more interesting, are not yet (or 
likely soon to be) numbered among the possibili- 
ties of Messrs, Cook’s programme. Yet mankind 
has always had a hankering after flying as a means 
of progression. Ballooning may be within reach 
of practical solution as a method of easy and cer- 
tain traveling ; but it is the more interesting fac- 
ulty of flight, and of the actual and deliberate 
guidance of our bodies through the air in any 
direction and at any reasonable speed we choose, 
which has for centuries fascinated the minds of 
inventors, Flying-machines differ from balloons 
in their assumption of this directive and con- 
trolling power, albeit that ‘‘ dirigible ” balloons 
are facts of aerial navigation. The notion of in- 
dependent flight must have charmed man of old 
as he gazed at the bird, free as air, and skimming 
on extended pinions through the blue ether. In 
the pages of many an old writer we meet with ref- 
erences to the idea that man might be able to fly 
by aid of wings, One Elmerus, a monk of the 
Confessor’s period, has been credited with having 
been able to fly for a furlong’s distance ; although, 
in truth, the feat dwindles into relative insignifi- 
cance by reason of the short distance covered. 

It may be maintained, of course, that man 
wants the essential structures of the flying ani- 
mals. He has his fore limbs or arms, fashioned 
in the same type as those of bjrds, bats, and the 
extinct plerodactyls, or ‘flying dragons”; but he 
certainly wants the special modifications which 
adapt the general type of limb to a special end. 
For example, he has no great fold of skin or 
elongated fingers to support it, as have the bats. 
He wants the feathers of the bird, and equally 
does he lack the huge breast-muscles of the flyer, 
attached as they are to a big keel in the centre of 
the breast-bone—the muscular in short, 
which forms the tidbit in carving a fowl. Like 
the ostrich, man’s breast-bone is flattened and his 
breast-muscles are of fairly powerful kind, but 
not by any means adapted to support him in the 
air, ‘Then, again, man wants the aerial bones of 
the bird and hat. Asa rule, birds which fly have 
no marrow inside their bones. The bone-cavities 
are filled with air instead. Then also, in birds, 
we find that the air taken into the lungs in 
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case, say, twenty-five 

years ago, are not yet 

sufficiently far ad- 

vanced to enable us 

to look on an aerial 

tour as a near possi- 

bility of the future. 

Yet much has been 

accomplished within 

the past quarter of a 

century in the way, at 

least, of rendering air- 

machines amenable to 

command, and in the 

sense of elevating 

them above being the 

sports of the winds. 

The old balloon was 

.. [et | driven hither and 
4 thither at the mercy 
2 MW.s FN ' een we, 3=OOof the air-currents. 
Only by lightening 

the car and by allow- 

aimed ing the gas to escape 


THE ‘‘ DIRIGIBLE” AIR-SHIP OF MESSRS. RENARD AND KREBS, AT CHALAIS. could the aeronaut 


breathing escapes 
therefrom into sacs or 
compartments placed 
in various situations in 
the body, and thus 
renders the body rela- 
tively light for flying. 
So is it with the insect 
also, in which the air- 
tubes or breathing 
organs are distributed 
all through its body— 
an evident provision 
for lightness in flight. 
Clearly, I think, if 
humanity is ever to go 
eareering through the 
air, it must be in bal- 
loons or in flying- 
machines, and not as 
single units like the 
birds or bats—unless, 
indeed, the man of the 
future becomes the 
possessor of muscles 
and bony structures 
better adapted for 
flight than are those of 
the men of the present 
day. 

The prospects cf «ir- 
traveling, while more 


> re ‘ > 
hopeful than was the HOUSING THE AIR-SHIP, AFTER A VOYAGE. 
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uifect his course, so as to strike a favorable part 
of the ground in his descent, or to avoid obstacles. 
Compared with the old crude style of ballooning, 
what are we to think of Gaston Tissandier’s ‘ di- 
rigible ” balloons, the first of which was a model 
of 11 feet in length and 4 feet in diameter, filled 
with hydrogen gas, and driven by electricity at a 
rate of about seven miles an hour? Then came 
a second Tissandier effort in the shape of a bal- 
loon 90 feet long and 30 feet in diameter, in 
which was contained a dynamo machine driving a 
screw-propeller, the accumulator weighing about 
400 pounds, In this real flying- machine the 
brothers Tissandier journéyed at a rate of seven 
to nine miles an hour for an hour or two contin- 
uously, In 1884 also we find Messrs. Renard and 
Krebs constructing, also at Paris, a balloon (like 
the others, spindle-shaped somewhat, as becomes 
structure destined for swift transit), of some 
169 feet long and 274 feet in diameter. Tere, 
too, we find the engine and the serew, giving to 
the balloon the,gssentials of a ship of the air, with 
means for steering. Renard’s balloon went at the 
rate of from twelve to fifteen miles an hour on 
its trips; and many visitors to the last Paris 
Mxhibition may have noticed this balloon. 
Success in traveling by air would, therefore, 
seem to be gradually approaching us, through the 
experiments of enthusiasts in ballooning. The 
balloon is no longer left to chance in the matter 
of its guidance, and we have learned how to steer 
gud how to propel it. What will be the next im- 
provement in the * dirigible ” balloon is a query 
seareely capable of being definitely answered, per- 
haps, as things are. First of all, experts would 
appear to be agreed that even big birds do not 
exert nearly so much power or energy as was once 
supposed. Professor Thurston, in a recent article, 
remarks that an eagle in full flight only exerts a 
fraction of one horse-power. <A pigeon flying 
2,200 feet per minute (nearly twenty-five miles an 
hour) exerts 1-200th of a horse-power per pound, 
equal to 94 horse-power for a flying-machine 
weighing one ton at twenty-five miles an hour, or 
h0-horse-power per ton weight at fifty miles per 
hour. There is, perhaps, nothing discouraging 
to aeronauts in these figures. That mechanical 


‘lence will be equal to adjusting them to the | 


requirements of air-traveling seems only a reason- 


able deduction from facts as they stand ; and the | 
| views on the subject of ‘ temperance ” have not prevented 


day, in truth, may not be very far off when aerial 


machines may be placed at the disposal of those | 


who do not fear to launch themselves on the air- 
ocean, and brave the eyclones and storms which 
occasionally disturb that great dominion. For 


one thing, it is not necessary apparently that our | 


air-voyaging should be undertaken at 
height. 


a great 


If we cleared the chimney-tops and the | 


although a possible tumble even from this rela- 
tively limited distance would be fraught with 
greater risks, I fancy, than, say, an ordinary rail- 
way collision, If ever personal flight comes to be 
a possibility (I can imagine a flying match, asa 
game of the future, rivaling lawn-tennis or foot- 
ball), it may interest us to know even now that a 
flying man would require a spread of wing of 
about 20 feet. But, as we have seen, if we did 
make our wings, science would still have to re- 
mind us of a little difficulty in the shape of the 
question, ‘‘ Where are the muscles ?” 
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Quart and delightful, and making a direct claim upon 
the sympathies of all lovers of birds, beasts and insects, is 
James W. Steele’s book, felicitously entitled, ‘‘ Fur, Feath- 
ers and Fuzz” (Belford Company). The author calls his 
half-dozen chapters ‘‘ Studies in Animal Character,” and 
that is precisely what they are, in contradistinction to 
scientific analyses. ‘‘ Ido not care much about supraorbital 
bones,” he says, ‘‘ or the number of teeth or toes, or mi- 
nute particulars of anatomical conformation, but am dis- 
posed, after a blundering and non-technical fashion, to 
mostly regard looks and actions.”” The chapter headed 
‘The Survival of the Fittest” presents a pathetic drama 
of the plains, in which a majestic old buffalo, deposed 
monarch of the herd, is challenged to a fight and worsted 
by an upstart young bull, then set upon and insulted by 
the cows and calves, and finally abandoned, to limp slowly 
off, stopping sometimes and looking slowly back over his 
shoulder, awaiting his ineyitable doom of being nagged to 
death by the coyotes. There is a deliciously humorous ac- 
count of ‘* The American Eagle under Difficulties,” which 
ought not to be read by any one who desires to cherish a 
respectful admiration for our so-called national bird. The 
English sparrow, that objectionable foreigner, is shown up 
for the little feathered ‘‘ tough” that he is. ‘* Some Dogs 
I have Known” is, like many other passages in the book, 
full of what the author in his dedication describes as ** the 
half-expressed whimsical idea that animals are persons, 
and may have souls.” The humorous pen-drawings by 
Frank Ver Beck, which brighten the pages of Mr. Stecle’s 
book, deserve cordial commendation. 

Tue self-told story of the earnest and active life ofa 
good woman, Frances E. Willard, is given in ** Glimpses 
of Fifty Years, 1839—1889,” with an introduction by Han- 
nah Whitall Smith. It makes a large and handsome vol- 
ume, and is generously illustrated with portraits, views, 
But it is 
undoubtedly the intrinsic worth of Miss Willard’s own 
elaborate yet vivacious chronicle, and the cordial inter- 
est felt in her work and personality by thoughtful men 


fac-similes, etc., of first-class artistic quality. 


and women of all shades of opinion, that have assured her 
book the warm welcome it is now enjoying. Her extreme 
the accomplishment of a vast deal of public work in the 
service of humanity, nor the appreciation of her gracious 
personal example by reformers of a very different type. 
‘‘As.president for ten years of the great organization 
called the National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
numbering more than two hundred thousand women, 
scattered all oyer the United States, Frances E. Willard 
has won a loye and loyalty that no other woman, I think, 
has ever before possessed.” So says her English fellow- 


. , 
trees we could progress easily and safely enough, | worker, in the introduction. Miss Willard has, as she 
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tells us, set down with absolute fidelity her recollections 
of her seven selves (on the principle of one’s undergoing 
a complete change every seven years): ‘the welcome 
child, the romping girl, the happy student, the roving 
teacher, the tireless traveler, the temperance organizer, and, 
lastly, the politician and advocate of woman's rights!” Itis 
a cheerful and inspiring autobiography. Scores of bright 
passages tempt the scissors. Here is one about a helpful 


! 


‘book ; *‘ No single book has helped me more in these last | 


‘years than the little French treatise translated by Hannah 
Whitall Smith, entitled, ‘Practice of the Presence of God.’ 
Brother Lawrence, a Franciscan friar, who did the cooking 
for his monastery, is the hero of the narrative, and I do 
not believe it possible for any well-intentioned person 
to read the contents of this little volume once a month 
throughout a single year without being lifted above the 


| actual occurrences. Charles Howard Montague’s ‘ 


Count- 
is the posthumous work of a bright young Bos- 
ton journalist, who fulfilled his own prediction by wearing 
himself out at the beginning of his career, and dying at 
the age of thirty. The story is founded upon the tricks and 
phenomena of ‘‘ mind-reading " as performed by the late 


” 


ess Muta 


| Washington Irving Bishop, whose methods the young 
| hewspaper-man somewhat sensationally ‘‘ exposed” in 


Boston a few years ago. While the extravagant estimate 


| . . . . , 
| of the author’s genius embodied in the publisher's preface 
| is not confirmed in this novel, it is nevertheless a clever 


mists and vapors of his every-day environment into the | 


sweet, clear air of that spiritual world which is always 
with us if we only knew it, and in which we may perpetu- 
ally dwell if we only try, or, rather, if without trying we 
just accept its presence and its hallowed communion.” 
The gentle authoress has not escaped those errors, of a 
typographical nature, which are bound to occur in the 
best - regulated literary families. Here are a few which 
Miss Willard humorously complains of having suffered : 
TI said of Joseph Cook that, of certain evils named, he 
was the ‘uncompromising foe’; the types rechristened 
him ‘uncompromising Jve’; of a lovely white - ribbon 
friend, who had gone to the Better Country, I wrote, 
‘ Some of us are like comets, but she was a steady shining 
star’; the types said, ‘Some of us are like camels’; ina 
mild quotation I wrote, ‘’Tis only strength makes gentle- 
ness sublime’; the types said, ‘’Tis only strength makes 


gentlemen divine’; again, this was written, ‘The souls of | 
| increasing abundance of good books a compensation which 


some sit on the ends of their nerves’; typo declared that 


the ‘souls of some sit on the ends of their fingers’; a | 


friendly journalist in Boston declared of me that I was ‘a 
believer in immortality’; but typo echoed, ‘ immorality’; 
and so on and on, and the end is not yet. Be it under- 
stood that, solid as they are, the types refract the light of 
truth, and often make out of an unoffending human ereat- 
ure a Spectre of the Broeken.” 

Tue average American novel of the period is a delicate, 
ephemeral affair, based upon an episode rather than a 
plot, a pretty trifle that was written in a week to be read 
at a stting. This is the idea that presents itself as one 
picks up the dainty paper-covered volume on a book- 
stand; and in vacation times such an estimate perhaps 
expresses approval rather than disparagement. Here are 
three new works of American fiction belonging to the Bel- 
ford Company's series, which the above generalization may 


fit more or less loosely. ‘‘A Vaygabond’s Honor,” by Er- 


performance, with melodramatic movement and color. 


Dr, Wuarton's ‘Famous Women of the New Testa- 
ment" (E, B. Treat, New York), is a companion volume 
to ‘The Famous Women of the Old Testament” by the 
same author.’ In some respects it is an adyanee upon that 
work. Dr, Wharton has thoroughly studied each person- 
age, the environments of each, all that conduced to the 
formation of each character, the native and acquired char- 
acteristics of each. and the lessons taught by each to the 
women of all succeeding ages. 

One of the latest ‘‘ monographs on edneation ” (D. C. 
Heath & Co.) is by William N. Rice, and urges the neces- 
sity and practicability of the introduction of the study of 
natural science into the lower schools. Mr. Rice argues 
that the natural order of development of the mental facul- 
ties demands that early instruction should engage itself 
entirely with familiar objects of sense ; the reflective pow- 
ers and power of abstraction, which are later in their de- 
velopment, may be overcultivated by a vicious system of 
youthful instruction, and work a complete atrophy of the 
powers of observation. This writer is aware of the lack 
of good teachers of elementary science, but finds in the 


simplifies. difficulties in the practice. No such books are 
better than the little ‘‘ Guides for Science ‘Teaching ” 
(now published by Heath, Boston), which were originally 
the lectures to teachers given by Professor Alpheus Hyatt 


| and-other experts in the Boston Society of Natural His- 


tory. They cover nearly all the field, and proceed upon 
the idea of making the pupil do his own observing, under 


| the teacher's suggestions and guidance, rather than in- 


nest De Lancey Pierson, is a somewhat vivacious tale of a | 


young man of roving and gambling propensities, who, 
being saved from a hate) fire in New York, is mistaken by 
a widow and her niece living in affluence for a cousin of 
the girl returned from a long sojourn in Australia, and is 
by them taken to their home and cared for. 
ing influence of the young girl upon the vagabond, with 
whom she is in love, is depicted, together with the mental 
struggles aud the temptations through which he is made 
to pass, The happy dénouement is quite ingeniously 
worked out, though the ‘‘ honor” of the vagabond, as 
judged from a summing-up of his conduct throughout the 
story, is decidedly questionable. ‘* A Mountain - White 
Ileroine,” by James R, Gilmore, is a vivid and dramatic 
picture, by one who evidently knows his characters and 
localities well, of the mountain regions of Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and the Carolinas during the late civil 
war, It is a stirring narrative, evidently founded upon 


The redeem- 


struction. the latest (No. 


on Minerals.” 


The first one was botanical ; 
XV.) is ‘* Thirty-six Observation Lessons 
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